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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


New  York. 

SCHEBMEBHOBN'8  TEACHBB8*  AOENCT. 
Oldest  and  beet  knowm  io  U.  8. 
Established  IMK. 

3  East  14th  Strbht.  Nbw  Tobk. 


Home  school  fob  oibls. 

No.  (107  &TH  AVENUE, 

Rbv.  Db.  end  Mrs.  CHAS.  H.  OAKDNER,  Principals. 


Nbw  York,  (JanandalBna. 

Orangar  Place  School 

For  Toumo  Ladibs.  EsUbllshed  1870. 

Opens  September  18. 

Carolimb  a  Comstock,  President. 


TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY,  y. 

Reealar  gradoatlnB,  CoUeBe  preparatory,  tmlrersltj  prepar- 
MotT,  and  optional  roorsee  for  yoons  women .  Forty-Brst  year. 
•Mk  CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  Pb.D.,  President. 


Miss  Annie  Brown. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Primary,  preparatory  and  academic  departments. 
Preparation  for  C^Ueee.  Special  conrees. 
Oct.  3d.  71l-713-n5-717  FUtb  Avenue. 


Rye  seminary,  rye,  NEW.YORK.-Forpartlcii 
lars  address  MRS.  S.  J. 


Tbe  Misses  Graham 

(SticMssors  to  the  Mtees  Green). 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Established  1816. 

Oct.  1,  at  new  location,  176  W.  72d  St.,  Sherman  Square. 


Nbw  York,  New  York,  21  East  74tb  Street. 

The  Misses  Wreaks. 

ThorooKh.  iiraded  School  for  Girls.  Oct  2.  Special  college 
preparatory  class. 


St.  Mary*s  School  for  Girls. 

Tboronsbly  graded  from  Primary  to  Collegiate.  Cer- 
tiflcate  admits  to  colleges  for  women.  ElectiYe  conreee 
for  adyanced  pupils  and  post-graduates.  Special  ar- 
ranmments  for  those  deeirlng  the  advantages  of  New 
York  city;  concerts,  lectures,  art  galleries,  etc.  43arden 
City,  Long  Island  (half  hour  from  New  York). 

Mise  EUZABKTH  L.  KUUB8,  Principal. 


S.  D.  Doremus. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS  OCTOBER  SRn. 

785  Madison  Avenue.  New  York. 


NV  II  F%/<aninrr  (Eormerlv  Metropolis  Law 
•  I  .IJ*  l.^vcnin({  Sciooli  Opens  Oct.  1.  1896. 
I  A...  LL.P.  alter  three  years. 

Law  ocnool  Eveulng  course. 

AUSTIN  ABBOTT,  Dean. 

Addre*.s  for  catalogue,  REIOISTHAk,  University,  Washing¬ 
ton  Square,  East,  or 

VIoe-Dean,  CLARENCE  D.  ASHLEY, 

2'.7  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


New  ilersey. 


The  MissesJjsj(D|f>JcJiojjl  for  Girls, 

Closely  connected  with  New  York  (Hty.  college  Preparatory 
and  Academic  courses;  exceptional  opportunities  In  the  Lan¬ 
guages,  Music  and  Art.  Refers  to  Prominent  Educators. 


|%#v  LI  A  I  I  BRIDGFTON, 

IV  I  nMLL  NEW  JEB'EY. 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  Young  Ladles.  Cer¬ 
tificate  admits  to  Smith.  Established  1M61 

Mrs.  J.  ALLEN  Maxwbll,  Principal. 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

FOB  BOYS. 

Among  tk*  Hnot. 

Prepares  for  College,  Scientiflc  School  or  Business. 

Jambs  W.  Morby,  A.M.,  Principal, 
Lakewiwd,  N.  J. 


vriss  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOB  OIRLS, 

Morristown,  New  Jersey,  reopens  l^^ptomber  25th.  Near¬ 
ness  to  New  York  affords  spechU  advantages.  Certificate  ad¬ 
mits  to  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Baltimore  College.  Music  and 
art.  Resident  native  French  and  derman  teachers.  Board¬ 
ing  pupils,  tTOO. 


West  Jersey  Academy, 

BBIDGETOM.  n.  j. 

A  School  for  Boys-  Prepares  fur  College  or  Busi- 
ness— A  Chiistiui  Home  and  School 
This  Academy,  founded  In  1852,  is  under  the  care  of  Tresby- 
tery,  has  a  strong  (  hiistlan  facnlty,  is  beautifully  situate 
V  ith  large  and  beanttful  grounds  and  bnildinm,  fine  gymna 
slum,  steam  heating,  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful 
and  hap^.  Only  boys  who  fit  Into  such  snrrouudlngs  re 
celved.  For  terms,  course  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apyly  to 
PHfEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M  ,  Principal. 


Massachusetts. 


The  Berkshire  School  opens  is.  Preparation 
for  any  college.  Excellent  home.  $600  Send  for  circular. 
Arthur  J.  Clough.  A.M.,  Principal.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

RESPONSIVE  READINGS 

SELECTED  FROM  THE  BIBLE  AND 
ARRANGED  UNDER  SUBJECTS 
FOR  USE  IN  COMMON  WORSHIP. 
By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  D.  D., 

Pattor  of  the  Brick  Church  In  New  Fork ;  Preacher 
to  Harvard  Univertity,  1890-I89t;  Lyman 
Beecher  Lecturer  at  Yale. 

12ino.  Red  cloth,  817  pages.  Price,  65  cents. 

This  book,  which  was  orixlnally  prepared  by  request 
for  the  Cbspel  of  Harvard  IJuiversity  where  it  is  now  in 
use,  has  been  carefully  revised  and  enlarged. 


churches  which  de<*lre  a  responsive  reading  of  moderate- 
Irugth  and  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  service. 

The  se  ection  and  arrangement  of  the  paseagee  are  the 
result  of  veaisof  experience  and  study,  and  have  been, 
made  with  the  purpose  of  meeting  certain  practical  needs 
of  common  worship. 

Re'ore  the  book  was  out  of  press  a  thousand  copies 
were  ordered  by  the  Old  South  Church  of  Boston. 

A  copy  of  thU  book  tent  pottpaid  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price. 

For  Special  Terms  address  the  Publishers. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Pnblisliers, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


The  Misses  Grinnell's  “f.'b*gibiS*' 

SB  East  54th  St.— Primary,  Academic,  and  College-Prepara¬ 
tory  Departments.  Oct.  3.  Kindergarten,  Oct.  14. 


Xjyndon  Hall  School. 

For  Young  Ladles.  46tb  Year.  College  preparation. 
Samuel  Wblia  Bcck,  a  M.,  Poughkeepein.  N.  Y. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

7tl  Madison  Avenue,  (64th  Street),  New  York. 

76th  school  year  begins  Sept.  25th.  English  and  Clas- 
alcal  Dav  Senoed  for  boys.  Well  equipped  Gymnasium. 
Primar'  derartmeut  nnd.r  cnrefnl  instruction. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  D.D  ,  Ph  D.,  Principal. 
Three  boys  fitted  at  this  school  now  on  Honor  Roll  in 
their  respective  classes  at  Princeton. 


The  HISSES  ELY’S  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLS, 
RIVERSIDE  DRIVE. 

Be-opens  Oct.  2.  85th  and  86tb  Streets,  New  York 


Houghton  Seminary 

For  Yonng  Women,  affords  beet  fa-i^ties  for  scholar 
ahip,  culture  and  sound  moral  training  amid  pleasanl 
healthrul  sntrou' dings.  College  preparatory. 

A.  O.  BENKUICT,  A.  M.  Clinton.  N  Y. 


Pennsylvania. 


nrniiT?  cpunni  yob  young  ladies,  open- 

ybUni4  ObnUULSept.  26.  E-tablisbed  in  I860 
Twenty  nilnutes  from  PLlla'  elphia.  fw««  bonrs  from  .New 
York.  For  circular,  apply  to  PrlDcipila.  Fkamcbs  E.  Bbr 
mr,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 

WILSON  COLLEGE 

Claasical.  scientific  and  Special  Conreee.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  r«rtifir«.te.  Address.  Cbambersbnrg,  Pa. 


BOCKFOBD.ILL. 


STUDY  LAW  at 

Systematic  and  thorough  courses  taught  H 
by  able  and  experienced  teachers. 

Splendid  opportunity  for  a  legal  education,  \J 
Send  stamp  for  full  particulars.  M 

Chicaoo  CoaRE.PONDCNCE  School  of  Law,  ^ 
RiAPfN  Blk.,  Chicaoo.  C 


West  walnut  street  sem'NAbt 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  29th  Year.  Is  fwovlded  for 
giving  a  superior  education  In  Collegiate,  Eclectic  and  Prepara- 
toryOepartments ;  also  In  Music.  Art  and  Elocution. 

Mrs.  Hbiikixtta  Kutb,  2015  Walnnt  St.,  Phlla. 


DflHUrunU  nunULHIl,  tloo  ot  young  womea. 
Buildings  unsurpassed  for  comfort  sod  health.  Twenty- 
five  sores— twelve  in  nMve  ;lake  for  rowing  and  skating. 
Olaasical  and  gsneril  course  of  study ;  slso^rensrati^ 
and  optional  year  oommenoes  Sept.  11  1896.  Apply  to 
luas  IDA  U.  ALLEN.  Principal.  Bradfcid,  Maas 


Connecticut. 


HOME  SCHOOI.  FOR  OIRLS,  Stamford.  Connecticut. 
For  Circulars,  address  Hiss  Low  or  Miss  Heywood. 


A  Practical  School  of 

DRAWING  and  PbRTRAITURE 

Any  having  talt-nt  and  de.»ir  ng  to 
study  art  will  d  i  well  to  c-orrespond 
with  this  school  and  learn  of  the  work 
where  m  re  help  is  waoted 
The  nse  and  application  of  the  Air 
Brush  given  special  attention. 
Particular-  free  Address 

ILLINOIS  ABT  SCHOOL, 

3  Pearl  Stieet,  Rockford,  III. 
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AMRERQ  LETTER  FILE 

you  will  always  have  jour  office 
papers  at  hand  for  immediate 
rererence.  W  rite  for  a  Catalogue 
and  post  yourself. 

AIBERG  FILE  &  IMDEX  CO. 
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snbscrlbers  can  oblige  ns  with  oopiee  of  there  dates  we  - 
shall  consider  It  a  great  favor. 
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All  Hound  the  Horizon. 

Dr.  Parkhurst  has  returned  from  his  Euro¬ 
pean  vacation,  and  already  people  are  taking 
fresh  interest  in  their  political  duties.  His 
clear  discrimination  between  matters  of  vital 
and  of  subsidiary  importance,  and  his  terse 
way  of  putting  things,  have  dune  much  to 
clear  up  the  muddle  into  which  irany  minds 
were  falling.  It  is  not  discouraging  to  learn 
that  he  is  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  out¬ 
look  for  such  a  union  of  forces  in  favor  of 
good  government  as  we  had  last  year;  at 
least  it  ought  not  to  be  discouraging,  but 
stimulating.  For  of  the  fact  we  were  all 
aware  before  the  Doctor  came  home,  and  now 
that  he  has  put  it  into  words,  we  are  likely  to 
be  atirred  up  to  new  activity.  Last  year  was 
only  the  beginning;  a  splendid  beginning, 
from  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  go  forward 
to  a  good  conclusion ;  but  it  would  be  folly  to 


imagine  that  the  power  which  was  worsted 
last  year  is  going  to  give  up  without  another 
struggle.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  now  to 
deal  with  an  organization  rendered  at  once 
more  wily  and  more  desperate  by  defeat ;  if 
activity,  vigilance,  tbe  sinking  of  minor  differ¬ 
ences  in  favor  of  one  all  Important  issue,  were 
the  watchword  for  last  year,  they  are  doubly 
so  this  year.  A  second  victory  would  quad¬ 
ruple  the  power  of  tbe  reformers;  a  defeat 
would  not  only  give  us  all  tbe  work  to  do 
over  again  next  year,  but  would  double  tbe 
strength  of  the  enemy  and  make  tbe  task  of 
routing  him  next  to  impossible. 

It  is  a  misfortune,  indeed,  that  the  question 
of  clean  government  is  being  mixed  up  with 
the  excise  question  and  tbe  question  of  Sunday 
observance.  Both  these  are  important  issues, 
but  tbe  other  is  the  fundamental  one.  How¬ 
ever,  as  Dr.  Parkhurst  admits,  the  excise 
question  has  come  into  prominence  in  an  emi 
nently  sane  and  judicious  way.  And  it  is 
not  for  nothing  that,  as  he  says.  President 
Roosevelt  **  has  taught  the  people  that  the  law 
means  a  lot.”  In  this  matter  these  two  single 
hearted  men  are  entirely  at  one.  The  excise 
question  may  or  may  not  be  fundamental  to 
pure  government:  but  a  recognition  that  the 
law  means  what  it  says  is  fundamental  to  it. 
If  every  law  on  our  o  lendar  were  atrociously 
unjust  and  ill  advised,  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  do 
the  city  and  the  State  no  higher  service  than 
to  enforce  them  to  the  very  last  tittle.  Then 
our  legislators  would  begin  to  realize,  as  they 
do  not  now,  the  solemn  nature  of  their  func¬ 
tions,  and  we  should  have  none  of  the  irre- 
sponsibie  and  none  of  the  venal  lawmaking 
under  which  we  now  groan. 

Therefore  it  is  well  that  though  much  suffer¬ 
ing  may  come  of  it  to  many  innocent  people, 
the  laws  relative  to  sidewalk  occupancy  should 
be  rigidly  enforced,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  gives 
warning  to  bootblacks  and  newsdealers  that 
they  will  be  enforced  from  October  Ist.  It 
will  entail  loss  on  these  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  inconvenience  on  a  much  larger 
class,  but  since  it  is  the  law,  it  must  be 
obeyed,  and  a  better  law  will  soon  come  to 
take  its  place.  There  has  been  an  immense 
deal  of  lawless  appropriation  hy  private  indi 
viduals  of  property  that  belongs  to  the  public, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  the  bootblacks  and 
newsboys  who  make  the  most  by  it.  The 
privilege  of  occupying  certain  street  corners  is 
conceded  at  an  exorbitant  rent  by  the  oscupiers 
or  owners  of  the  adjacent  property.  If  it  is 
their  right  to  do  this,  the  law  is  at  fault,  and 
the  sooner  this  is  made  clear  and  the  law  re 
pealed  or  amended,  the  better.  If  it  is  not 
their  right,  it  is  high  time,  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  and  of  the  very  class  who  will  im 
mediately  suffer  by  it,  that  the  law  should  be 
enforced. 


The  return  of  Lieutenant  Peary’s  expedition 
is  greeted  with  satisfaction  even  though  be 
did  not  get  nearer  to  the  North  Pole  than  oth¬ 
ers  before  him  have  done.  His  time  has  by 
no  means  been  lost,  nor  his  endurance,  forti¬ 
tude,  and  fidelity  thrown  away.  The  sum  of 
human  knowledge  has  been  very  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  his  investigations.  A  large  part  of 
the  geography  of  Greenland,  in  the  interior 
as  well  as  on  the  coast  line,  has  been  acoa- 
rately  determined,  and  a  great  advance  has 
been  made  in  tbe  meteorology,  geology,  and 
biology  of  the  region.  Bfost  important  of  all 
are  Lieutenant  Peary’s  discoveries  in  Eskimo 
ethnology ;  he  may  be  said  to  have  completed 
the  subject,  giving  to  the  world  as  full  partic¬ 
ulars  of  this  as  we  have  of  any  other  nation. 
A  contemporary  8|>eaks  in  words  that  do 
not  exceed  the  truth  in  saying  that  "When 
the  sum  total  of  the  five  expeditious,  which, 
unaided,  and  largely  at  bis  own  expense. 
Lieutenant  Peary  has  led  or  organized  within 
the  Arctic  Circle,  is  made  up,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  scientific  world  is  very  largely  and 
nermanently  his  debtor,  and  that  in  five  yean 
he  has  advanced  the  knowledge  of  tbe  field 
within  which  he  has  wiouglit  further  than  it 
progressed  in  as  many,  or  in  all,  preceding 
centuries.  ”  _ 

Hard  fighting  appears  to  he  going  on  in 
Cuba,  though  it  is  still  as  difilcult  as  it  has 
been  from  the  first  to  get  accurate  particu¬ 
lars.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  it  appears  to 
be  usually  the  Spaniards  who  are  worsted, 
though  numbers  are  greatly  on  their  side. 
Apparently  tbe  Cubans  are  very  much  in 
earnest ;  courage  and  determination  count 
strongly  against  numbers  in  a  struggle  like 
this  As  to  the  Cubans  lately  arrested  in  Wil- 
mington.  Delaware,  on  the  charge  of  filibus¬ 
tering,  they  were  on  Monday  found  not  guilty 
by  a  jury  and  discharged.  Popular  feeling 
was  very  strong  in  their  favor.  Without  in  the 
least  desiring  anything  so  foolish  as  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Cuba,  American  sympathies  are 
naturally  with  the  men  who  are  struggling  to 
free  themselves  and  their  country  from  an 
odious  system  of  misgovern ment. 

The  money  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware^ 
has  been  sent  and  is  still  being  collected  for 
the  zelief  of  the  snfferers  in  Armenia,  is  a 
strong,  but  apparently  not  a  sufficiently 
strong  witness  to  the  sentiment  of  Christian 
countries  as  to  tbe  attitude  of  Turkey  toward 
her '  Christian  subjects.  Reports  of  further 
outrages  continue  to  come  in,  and  the  Porte 
is  becoming  more  stubborn,  or  at  least  more 
outspoken,  on  the  subject  of  European  con¬ 
trol.  True,  he  is  willing  to  admit  that  the 
outrages  are  all  wrong  and  must  cease ;  but 
he  firmly  refuses  to  grunt  any  right  of  control 
to  the  representatives  of  Russia,  France,  and 
Great  Britain.  So  long  as  tbe  Sultan  main¬ 
tains  this  attitude,  there  is  positively  no  hope 
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for  the  poor,  BufferioR  Armenians.  The  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  Turk  are  absolutely  worthless ;  cor- 
mption  has  honeycombed,  not  the  country 
only,  but  the  political  morals  of  its  best  men. 
It  is  plausible  and  natural  for  Turkey  to  urge 
that  patriotism  as  wel^  as  self  respect  forbid 
tbe  government  to  submit  to  foreign  inspec¬ 
tion  and  control ;  but  it  is  impossible  for 
Christian  nations  longer  to  recognize  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  factor  as  tbe  self-respect  of 
Turkey.  If  Christendom  is  not  content  that 
such  outrages  as  we  know  of  in  Armenia  shall 
go  on  unchecked,  it  simply  must  proceed  with 
a  high  hand. 


The  “Anti-Alcoholic  Congress”  which  took 
place  in  Basle  during  the  latter  part  of  August, 
presents  some  interesting  features,  and,  in 
fact,  marks  an  important  advance  in  temper¬ 
ance  sentiment  in  Europe.  Five  hundred  dele 
gates  were  present  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
among  them  physicians,  soldiers,  statesmen, 
churchmen,  workingmen,  and  philanthropists. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  tbe  physicians  and  men 
of  science  were  disposed  to  take  more  ad 
▼anced  ground  than  the  clerygmen  and 
philanthropists.  Almost  to  a  man  the  former 
were  in  favor  of  total  abstinence,  whereas  in 
general  the  members  of  tbe  Blue  Cross  So 
eiety,  while  actually  abstainers,  are  such  only 
for  the  sake  of  their  fellow-men.  To  quote 
from  the  member  of  this  body  (presumably 
a  clergyman)  who  reported  its  proceedings  to 
L'Egliae  Libre:  “The  members  of  the  Blue 
Cross  have  no  desire  to  see  the  vines  pulled 
up;  they  see  in  abstinence  only  a  remedy  for 
disease;  once  tbe  disease  is  cured,  they  will 
all  be  happy  to  discontinue  the  medicine.  For 
my  part  I,  a  total  abstainer,  declare  that  a 
glass  of  one  of  your  excellennt  cr&s  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  or  Burgundy  is  something  truly  de 
Hcious  which  one  may  take  with  giving  of 
thanks,  and  that  in  warm  weather  like  the 
present,  a  mug  of  beer  is  an  exceedingly 
precious  and  desirable  thing  I  deprive  my 
self  of  both  because  I  desire  to  help  by  my  ex 
ample  those  unfortunate  brethren  of  mine 
whose  will  is  atrophied,  and  who  are  obliged 
to  deprive  themselves  of  what  they  cannot 
use  without  abusing ;  but  as  for  cursing  that 
which  my  Saviour  deemed  worthy  to  serve  as 
the  symbol  of  bis  blood  shed  for  us,  I  have  nei 
ther  tbe  right  nor  the  desire  to  do  so.  ” 


This  attitude  is  the  more  interesting  as  a 
subject  of  study  because  so  large  a  number  of 
continentals  hold  it.  Nearly  every  conspicu¬ 
ous  member  of  the  French  Cabinet,  we  are 
told,  is  a  total  abstainer,  without,  in  general, 
any  other  motive  for  this  position  than  that 
just  described.  It  is  tbe  physicians  and  scien¬ 
tists  almost  entirely  alone  who  bold  that,  not 
the  abuse,  but  tbe  use  of  liquor,  is  to  be 
deprecated  as  harmful. 


It  is  only  lately  that  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
priests  of  France  and  Switzerland  have  taken 
the  stand  against  intemperance  long  held  by 
their  brethren  in  Belgium  and  in  English- 
speaking  countries.  But  now  they  are  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  forming  temperance  Socie¬ 
ties,  and  a  large  number  of  them  were  present 
in  Basle,  including  the  Bishop  of  St.  Call, 
Uonsignor  Eggei,  who  brought  a  message  from 
the  Pope  expressing  bis  strong  interest  in  tbe 
struggle  against  intemperance.  The  French 
Government  is  also  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
temperance  movement,  and  a  bill  was  passed 
at  tbe  last  session  establishing  government 
monopoly  in  all  drinks  except  wines.  It  is 
probable  that  the  so-called  “Outtenburg  sys¬ 
tem”  of  Sweden  will  eventually  be  adopted  so 
far  as  retail  selling  is  concerned. 


COURAGE  AND  COWARDICE  ON  THE 
EXCISE-QUESTION. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

Tbe  recent  Republican  Convention  at  Sara¬ 
toga  presented  a  very  remarkable  episode.  It 
was  generally  acknowledged  that  tbe  Conven¬ 
tion  was  largely  under  the  control  of  a  self- 
constituted  “Boss”  who  has  attained  great  no¬ 
toriety  as  a  dabbler  in  the  “spoils”  of  office, 
and  a  dickerer  sometimes  with  Tammany. 
With  no  pretensions  to  either  statesmanship 
or  philanthropy,  Mr.  Platt  has  wielded  an  au 
tocratic  influence  in  conventions  and  in  the 
State  legislature ;  last  winter  be  often  aroused 
the  righteous  indignation  of  Dr.  Parkhurst 
by  his  efforts  to  thwart  municipal  reform  in 
New  York  City.  The  one  burning  question 
that  agitated  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
the  recent  Convention  was  the  question  of 
closing  the  liquor  shops  on  tbe  Sabbath.  On 
this  vital  question  the  “boss”  urged  tbe  cow 
ardly  policy  of  utter  eilence,  lest  a  square, 
manly  declaration  on  either  side  might  cost 
tbe  loss  of  thousands  of  votes.  A  pusillani¬ 
mous  silence,  however,  would  have  cost  tens 
of  thousands. 

At  this  juncture— as  our  readers  know — a 
good  Methodist  member  of  the  Convention, 
Ex  Senator  Warner  Miller,  took  the  boss  “by 
the  horns”  and  proposed  as  a  plank  in  the 
platform,  “the  maintenance  of  tbe  Sunday 
laws,  in  the  interest  of  labor  and  morality.” 
This  courageous  proposal  was  reinforced  by 
quoting  the  atrocious  utterances  of  Senator 
“Dave”  Hill  in  favor  of  tbe  non-enforcement 
of  the  Excise  law  in  New  York  city.  Mr. 
Miller’s  manly  speech  captured  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  committed  the  Republican  party  in 
this  State  to  tbe  policy  of  putting  the  drink¬ 
ing-dens  under  lock  and  key  on  that  day 
which  even  tbe  civil  law  recognizes  as  a  day 
of  rest.  Of  course  this  courageous  declaration 
of  the  Convention  has  given  spasms  to  tbe 
“practical  politicians,”  who  see  in  it  a  menace 
to  the  support  of  German  beer-drinkers  and 
Irish  whiskey-bibbers,  and  of  all  those  who 
oppose  “Puritanical”  ideas  of  Sabbath  obser¬ 
vance. 

Whatever  the  politicians  may  say,  the  gaunt 
let  has  been  thrown  down,  and  the  friends  of 
religion,  of  temperance,  of  good  order  and  tbe 
welfare  of  tbe  tempted  laboring  classes  must 
rally  for  tbe  conflict.  Tammany  Hall  has 
used  tbe  Sunday  closing  law  (enacted  by  a 
Democratic  legislature)  as  a  means  of  levying 
blackmail  on  tbe  liquor- sellers  for  the  support 
of  its  own  treasury.  The  intrepid  course  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  bis  Police  Board  has  proved 
that  a  righteous  and  beneficent  law  can  be  en¬ 
forced,  even  in  New  York.  The  enforcement 
has  aroused  the  ire  of  the  grog-sellers,  and  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  foreign  element ;  but 
it  has  given  solid  satisfaction  to  the  best  citi¬ 
zens,  to  the  Irish  Catholic  friends  of  temper¬ 
ance,  to  thousands  of  German  Protestants, 
and  to  multitudes  of  poor  laboring  folk  who 
are  glad  to  be  kept  from  the  temptation  of 
squandering  their  hard  earnings  in  the  grog¬ 
shops.  I  honestly  believe  that  if  a  fair  vote 
could  be  taken  in  tbe  city  of  New  York,  a 
majority  of  the  legal  citizens  would  vote  in 
favor  of  keeping  the  dram-dens  locked  up 
through  tbe  largest  portion  of  tbe  Sabbath — 
perhaps  through  the  whole  of  it.  The  Roose¬ 
velt  policy  has  been  so  successful  that  it  ought 
to  be  “maintained”  and  extended  to  tbe  other 
cities  of  this  State. 


A  great  fight  is  on  our  bands  this  fall ;  and 
a  splendid  opportunity  is  afforded  for  an  edti- 
cational  campaign  in  behalf  of  God’s  laws  and 
public  morality  It  is  time  that  Christian 
people  realized  the  solemn  dutieo  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  ballot  is  not  merely  a  privilege ;  it 
is  a  tremendous  trust.  Good  people,  in  the 
church  and  at  their  family  altars,  pray  that 
God  would  save  our  Republic  and  that  it  may 
be  “exalted  by  righteousness.”  Such  stereo¬ 
typed  petitions  simply  condemn  the  men  who 
utter  them  as  long  as  these  men  shirk  the 
solemn  duties  of  citizenship.  God  will  no 
more  save  a  Commonwealth  that  neglects  to 
save  itself  than  He  will  save  a  ship  in  a  gale 
whose  crew  are  fast  asleep  in  their  berths. 
How  can  righteousness  exalt  a  nation  unless 
good  men  do  their  utmost  to  elect  righteous 
rulers,  and  to  enact  righteous  laws  and  enforce’, 
them  f 

That  party-machines  and  bosses  are  allowed 
to  wield  such  mischievous  power  is  a  reproach 
to  our  Christianity  If  God  fearing  people— 
from  both  parties— 'vonXd  combine  for  the  main- 
tainance  of  wholesome  laws  we  should  carry 
the  day.  It  is  the  consenting  good  men  in 
the  Republican  party  and  the  consenting  good 
men  in  the  Democratic  party  that  permit 
wicked  measures  to  be  carried.  If  upright 
voters  would  “bolt”  bad  nominations,  then 
tbe  political  managers  would  not  dare  to  nom 
inate  such  candidates.  The  average  politician 
sneers  at  such  high-toned  declarations  as  that 
which  was  carried  at  Saratoga  last  week.  Be 
imagines  that  Christianity  will  go  to  church 
and  to  prayer  meeting,  hut  will  not  go  to  tbe 
ballot-box  and  vote  for  righteous  principles 
and  men.  Let  ns  teach  the  “practical  poli¬ 
ticians”  a  wholesome  lesson,  this  fall.  Let  us 
convince  them  that  the  independent,  canscien- 
tious  voters  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  our 
Empire  State.  A  splendid  victory  for  law  and 
order  and  public  morality  would  strengthen 
the  bands  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
mightily,  and  would  send  a  thrill  of  joy 
through  tbe  land. 

“SArE-GtrARDINO”  THE  SEMINARIES. 

This  is  from  one  of  the  mildest  and  best 
of  our  esteemed  elders. — Ed.  Evan: 

Dear  Evangelist :  It  is  explained  that  the 
proposed  seminary  control  “confers  no  new 
powers  upon  the  Assembly  to  initiate  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  any  seminary.”  Direct  con¬ 
trol  simply  means  “safe-guarding”  the  “teach¬ 
ing  and  property”  of  our  seminaries. 

From  the  statements  contained  in  the  reports 
of  tbe  Assembly’s  Committee  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  Minutes  of  1892  and  1893,  the  idea 
has  been  general  throughout  the  Church  that 
more  “direct”  and  efficient  control  over  the 
property  of  these  institutions  was  sought. 
Now  that  this  object  has  been  disowned  by  a 
prominent  member  of  that  Committee,  we  are 
likely  to  breathe  more  freely  and  the  whole 
question  to  be  relegated  to  a  state  of  “in¬ 
nocuous  desuetude.” 

As  showing  tbe  pulse  of  a  strong  Presbytery 
upon  the  matter  as  it  is  now  before  the 
Church,  we  would  refer  to  the  late  election  in 
Buffalo  Presbytery  for  a  Commissioner  for 
Auburn  Seminary.  An  earnest  appeal  was 
made  to  reelect  one  who  has  performed  great 
service  for  tbe  seminary,  but  yet  who  leaned 
to  the  “direct  control”  idea.  It  was  supposed 
the  election  w’ould  be  easily  secured,  but  a 
comparatively  new  man  of  the  opposite  view 
was  elected  by  a  vote  of  27  to  12.  S. 

Nebraska  is  not  so  new  a  community  as  we 
are  wont  to  think.  Tbe  twenty- first  anniver 
sary  of  her  Synod,  and  the  fortieth  of  tbe  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Ne¬ 
braska  City,  will  be  simultaneously  celebrated 
on  the  evening  of  October  lOtb. 
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THE  PILeKHS  ON  THE  HOOKS. 

By  Chariot  Ii.  Thompson,  D.D. 

These  columns  have  had  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  experiences  of  the  Pilgrims  in  visiting  the 
moors  of  Scotland.  But  those  experiences 
were  sufBcientlj-  important  from  a  historical 
view -point  to  justify  this  further  emphasis. 
There  is  little  in  Southern  Scotland  to  attract 
the  supertlcial  tourist  whose  chief  ambition  is 
to  count  up  the  cities  he  has  seen  and  the  fine 
hotels  he  has  patronized.  There  are  no  cities 
in  Southern  Scotland.  And  the  hotels  are 
places  of  comfort  rather  than  display.  But  to 
those  who  travel  with  a  purpose,  that  part  of 
Scotland  has  many  attractions.  The  literary 
man  will  find  the  lonely  moors  peopled  with 
the  creations  of  the  brain  of  that  wizard  of  the 
north.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  with  the  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  genius  of  that  darling  poet  of  Scot¬ 
land,  Robert  Burns.  The  student  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  will  be  on  frutiful  ground  on 
the  moors,  for  there  liberty  had  some  of  her 
most  notable  struggles  and  religion  some  of 
her  grandest  triumphs.  It  was  therefore  with 
large  expectation  that  we  rattled  along  on  the 
train  from  Stranraer  to  our  first  objective 
point  on  Scottish  ground,  Wigton,  the  scene 
of  the  martyrdoms  more  than  two  centuries 
ago. 

When  our  train  pulled  up  at  the  station, 
we  had  a  unique  reception  from  the  school 
children  of  the  town.  They  were  on  the  plat- 
fron  and  around  it  en  masse.  They  accom¬ 
panied  us  up  the  principal  street,  not  with 
noisy  demonstrations  of  welcome,  but  in  a 
subdued  and  curious  procession,  much  as  in 
Western  towns  we  have  seen  the  children  fol 
low  the  animals  of  Barnum’s  Circus.  In  front 
of  the  school  house  an  arch  bore  the  encour¬ 
aging  floral  sentiment,  “Welcome  to  Wigton.” 
So  we  w'ere  expected  I  And  the  children,  any 
way,  were  glad  we  had  come.  That  made  a 
warm  feeling  around  our  hearts.  To  us  who 
know  children  and  know  not  much  about 
earthly  dignities,  it  made  quicker  heart- 
throbs  than  the  memorable  welcome  of  the 
Lord  Mayor. 

But  we  had  come  to  see  the  graves  of  the 
martyrs.  On  our  way  thither  we  were  halted 
at  an  antique  inn  to  have  our  first  experience 
of  a  Scottish  dinner.  It  was  perhaps  that  inn’s 
first  experience  of  American  Pilgrim  appetites. 
Generous  as  were  the  provisions,  our  response 
was  worthy  of  the  American  Republic.  Then 
we  sought  the  shore,  where  we  had  a  view  of 
the  spot  where  two  saintly  women  were 
drowned  slowly  by  the  slow  rising  of  the  tide, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  would  not 
abjure  their  faith  in  Christ.  The  younger 
woman,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  was  tied  where 
she  could  look  on  the  dying  agonies  of  her 
older  fellow-martyr  (whose  stake  was  farther 
out  at  sea)  and  when  she  had  witnessed  the 
death  of  her  fellow-sufferer,  she  was  asked 
what  she  thought  of  such  dying  pangs.  Her 
answer  was  sublime:  “What  do  I  see  but 
Christ  wrestling  there?  Think  you  we  are 
the  sufferers?  No;  it  is  Christ  in  us.” 

In  the  little  graveyard  at  Wigton  are  the 
graves  of  these  martyrs.  Over  Margaret  Wil 
son’s  grave  is  a  flat  stone,  resting  on  four 
pillars,  about  a  foot  high.  Near  it  is  the 
stone  that  commemorates  the  resting  place  of 
Margaret  McLauchlan.  It  is  of  small  size, 
upright,  and  resting  on  a  socket  of  stone 
On  each  stone  are  appro|  riate  inscriptions  in 
capital  letters,  giving  names  and  date  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  and  the  declaration  that  they  died 
for  “adherence  to  Scotland’s  Reformation 
Covenant.”  The  path  along  which  these  mar¬ 
tyr’s  were  led  from  their  prison  cell  to  the  Bay 
of  Bladenoch,  goes  hard  by  the  graveyard 
where  now  they  rest.  “This,”  said  George 
Gilfillan,  “was  their  Via  Dolorosa.”  We  were 


much  indebted  to  the  Rev.  William  Cullen, 
the  minister  at  Wigton,  for  his  interest  in  our 
visit  and  his  exposition  of  the  memorable 
events  associated  with  his  parish. 

Mr.  A.  -B.  Todd  of  Cumnock,  the  author  of 
some  volumes  on  the  Covenant  times,  also  met 
us  at  Wigton,  and  accompanied  us  on  the  next 
stage  of  our  journey  to  the  historic  town  of 
Dumfries.  Here  also  we  were  the  recipients 
of  most  courteous  attentions  by  the  pastors 
and  shown  the  various  points  of  historic  in¬ 
terest.  The  old  bridge,  dating  to  the  eleventh 
century,  and  on  which  Covenanters  and  pur¬ 
suing  dragoons  must  often  have  crossed,  still 
spans  the  Ayr.  In  St.  Michael’s  churchyard 
we  gathered  around  the  grey  granite  monu¬ 
ment  which  has  been  reared  there  to  the 
memory  of  “The  Nithsdale  Martyrs.” 

“  That  men  nDborn  might  nnderstand 
The  claims  of  Scotland’s  martyr  band.” 

There,  too,  is  the  grave  and  monument  of 
Burns,  from  which  no  Scotchman  turns  away 
without  a  sigh.  How  Scotland  loves  her 
darling  poet  I  And  how  divine  the  mantle  of 
charity  which  is  ever  ready  to  cover  his  fail¬ 
ings!  One  of  the  pleasant  remembrances  of 
oiir  journey  is  a  manuscript /ac  simile  copy  of 
Burns’  “Scots  wha  hae  wi  Wallace  bled,”  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  by  an  Edinburgh  publisher  as  a 
souvenir  of  our  visit  to  the  land  of  Burns. 

But  we  must  hurry  on  to  the  moors.  On 
our  way  we  stop  for  an  hour  to  visit  (under 
guidance  of  Mr.  Todd)  the  granite  monument 
at  Old  Cumnock,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
“Peden,  the  Prophet,”  and  also  the  graves  of 
others  who  were  cruelly  slain  on  that  ground. 
It  was  then  a  place  of  public  execution.  It  is 
now  a  sanctuary  of  honored  graves. 

Muirkirk  is  a  little  manufacturing  town  in 
the  heart  of  the  wild  moors.  When  we 
alighted  from  the  train,  a  committee  in 
charge  of  the  program  for  the  day  ushered  us 
into  four-horse  “  brakes,  ”  provided  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  in  a  few  moments,  amid  friendly 
salutations  from  villagers  gathered  in  their 
doorways,  we  were  on  the  way  to  the  scene  of 
the  battle  of  Ayrsmoss. 

Leaving  the  “brakes”  on  the  highway  at  the 
point  nearest  the  battle-field,  we  trudged 
across  tbe  open  country  to  a  modest  monu¬ 
ment  which  marked  the  central  spot  of  the 
battle.  It  was  the  place  where  Richard  Cam¬ 
eron  and  his  associates  fell.  This  monument 
has  been  erected  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
their  virtues.  A  Scotch  mist  was  descending 
in  well-defined  drops;  but  Scotchmen  care 
nothing  for  mist,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
Americans  acted  as  to  the  manor  bom.  They 
have  a  Monument  Committee  on  the  moors, 
whose  function  it  is  to  do  what  is  needful  to 
protect  existing  monuments  and  provide  for 
new  ones,  as  they  may  be  able.  It  was  Mr. 
A.  Donald,  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee, 
who  gave  us  welcome  in  most  fitting  terms, 
declaring  that  though  now  living  in  times 
happily  free  from  persecution,  they  could 
never  forget  their  Church  was  bought  for 
them  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  The 
Rev.  John  Dundas  gave  a  most  interesting 
sketch  of  Cameron’s  career.  In  early  life 
Cameron  was  an  Episcopalian,  but  he  took  a 
decisive  part  in  resisting  the  imposition  of 
prelacy  on  the  Scottish  Church.  Mr.  Dundas 
gave  a  vivid  account  of  his  being  ordained  to 
the  ministry,  his  share  in  Covenanter  strug¬ 
gles,  his  part  in  the  famous  Sanquhar  Declara¬ 
tion,  and  of  his  heroism  and  death  on  the 
field  where  we  stood.  After  responses  by  the 
Pilgrims,  and  a  spirited  recitation  of  a  poem 
called  “Tbe  Ciuieronian’s  Dream,”  the  re¬ 
markable  work  of  a  shepherd  lad,  we  were 
marched  away  to  a  moorland  school -house,  to 
enjoy  a  Scottish  luncheon.  It  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  pic  nic  on  tbe  moor,  but  the  rain 


compelled  tbe  change  of  plan.  The  Muirkirk 
ladies  provided  not  only  bountifully  and 
handsomely,  but  artistically,  in  keeping  with 
our  surroundings.  It  was  such  a  repast  as 
Cameron  might  have  had  before  he  went  into 
battle.  Scones  and  oatmeal  cakes,  with  rich 
milk,  we  have  always  regarded  as  a  meal  fit 
for  a  king.  The  moorland  appetite  made  us 
quite  ready  to  say  it  was  a  meal  fit  for  a 
whole  royal  family.  How  tbe  Scotch  lasses 
enjoyed  our  appetite  as  we  enjoyed  their  plen¬ 
tiful  kindness,  can  never  be  fully  told. 

It  was  now  getting  well  on  into  that  misty 
afternoon,  and  so  it  was  “brakes”  again, 
and  to  the  melody  of  good  old  Scotch  songs, 
that  fairly  waked  tbe  echoes  of  the  hills  and 
entirely  waked  up  the  quiet  town  and  drew 
the  whole  population  to  the  street,  as  we  drove 
back  through  Muirkirk,  und  on  in  an  easterly 
direction  to  another  monument  on  a  yet 
wilder  moor.  They  take  good  care  of  their 
horses  in  Scotland,  so  again,  as  the  road 
grew  rough,  we  had  to  dismount  and  plod 
across  the  moors  as  for  centuries  the  shep¬ 
herds  have  done.  It  was  a  long  walk  to  John 
Brown’s  monument.  Some  of  the  party  fell 
out  by  the  way  and  sought  shepherd’s  cabins 
and  called  for  tea,  but  the  major  part  of  us 
pushed  on  till  we  stood  on  lone  Priest  Hill, 
where  the  godly  Covenanter  was  shot  in  front 
of  his  own  house  and  in  presence  of  bis  family 
by  the  bloody  Graham  of  Claverbouse. 
Around  this  monument  also  appropriate  exer¬ 
cises  were  held.  It  was  a  scene  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  A  fierce  wind  was  blowing  over 
the  hills.  An  occasional  dask  of  rain  fell. 
Behind  us  were  tbe  ruins  of  John  Brown’s 
house,  still  quite  distinguishable.  And  there 
we  stood,  a  company,  not  of  hero-worshippers, 
but  of  worshippers  of  tbe  Covenanter’s  God, 
who  inspired  the  heroes  of  Tthe  seventeenth 
century.  Some  of  us  were  the  people  who  day 
by  day  lived  among  the  stirring  memorials  of 
martyrdoms,  who  at  any  moment  could  lift  up 
their  eyes  and  see  the  hills  whence  the  fiery 
chariots  ascended  to  the  skies.  Others  of  us 
had  come  from  a  new  world,  but  with  the 
blood  of  the  old  world  in  our  veins,  and 
claiming  with  moorland  folk  a  heritage  in  the 
lives  of  those  of  whom  tbe  world  was  not 
worthy.  We  traced  the  streams  of  history 
backward,  and  there  knelt  at  the  common 
fountain.  They  were  not  faultless  men,  those 
saints  of  stormy  times,  but  they  were  true 
men,  and  take  them  for  all  in  all,  the  planet 
has  never  been  trodden  by  men  of  singler 
hearts  and  more  dauntless  courage  and  more 
divine  fidelity  to  conscience  and  to  God.  And 
so  we  sang  the  One  Hundredth  Psalm  together 
and  rejoiced  that  in  Scotland  and  America  we 
had  been  permitted  to  enter  into  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  religions  liberty  purchased  for  ns  by 
men  who  knew  how  to  die,  but  not  how  to 
betray  their  trust. 

When  we  boarded  the  tender  at  Queenstown, 
we  met  a  son  of  the  Covenanters  who  had 
come  all  the  way  from  London  to  give  us  wel¬ 
come  and  to  be  our  companion  among  tbe 
scenes  now  described.  Thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  Scottish  ground  and  history,  loving 
old  Scotia  with  the  love  of  a  lover,  he  went 
with  us  among  the  scenes  of  bis  boyhood.  His 
winsome  face  ornaments  this  issue  of  The 
Evangelist.  To  all  tbe  Pilgrims  it  wil]  recall 
a  man  who  was  first  a  genial  companion,  a 
most  helpful  guide  to  many  historic  places^ 
who  lit  op  every  scene  with  rare  knowledge  of 
its  meaning,  and  who,  as  the  days  went  on, 
became  a  dear,  personal  friend  to  every  one  of 
the  Pilgrims.  There  is  not  an  American 
home  represented  in  our  company  that  would 
not  account  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  re¬ 
ceive  in  its  circle  that  model  of  a  courteous 
gentleman  and  great  hearted  Christian,  Will¬ 
iam  Carmtbers. 
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CHRISTIAN  CATHOUCITT. 

This  was  the  subject  of  the  opening  address 
of  Dr.  Morris,  delivered  to  the  students  and 
others  in  the  chapel  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term  in  Lane  Seminary,  September  13th.  The 
main  part  of  the  address  was  a  discussion  of 
the  catholic  spirit  in  general,  as  character¬ 
ised,  drst,  by  a  supreme  and  controlling  love 
of  truth ;  secondly,  as  being  an  educated  and 
historic  spirit ;  and  thirdly,  as  marked  by  an 
unswerving  confidence  in  the  ultimate  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  truth.  Such  catholicity  of  temper 
was  presented  as  in  marked  contrast  with  all 
dogmatism  on  one  side,  and  with  indiEFerent- 
ism  in  thought  and  belief  on  the  other.  The 
address  was  concluded  in  the  following  prac¬ 
tical  paragraphs : 

“It  had  been  my  intention  in  this  discussion 
to  speak  of  certain  spheres  in  which  this 
catholic  spirit  ought  to  be  exercised :  the 
sphere  of  education  generally,  the  sphere  of 
philosophy  and  theology  specifically.  I  had 
designed  also  to  set  this  grace,  this  rare  and 
high  quality,  before  you  as  the  central  pearl 
in  personal  character  in  whatever  sphere ;  for 
surely  no  man  has  gained  the  highest  elevation 
in  character  in  whom  such  true  catholicity  is 
not  a  conspicuous  grace.  But  the  limits  of  the 
occasion  only  permit  me  farther  to  submit  a 
few  closing  words  pertinent  to  our  position  as 
we  stand,  a  company  of  students  and  scholars, 
on  the  threshold  of  another  seminary  year. 

“That  the  broad,  calm,  generous,  hopeful 
catholicity  I  have  described  is  not,  as  much  as 
it  ought  to  be,  a  dominant  characteristic  of  the 
times  we  are  living  in,  will  be  confessed  by 
careful  observers.  I  do  not  refer  to  this  lack 
as  it  is  painfully  manifest  in  the  political  or 
the  social  sphere;  I  refer  to  it  only  in  these 
relations  with  which  we  as  present  or  pro¬ 
spective  ministers  of  Christ  are  specially  con¬ 
cerned.  Is  there  not  on  one  side  too  much  of 
dogmatism  in  our  theological  atmosphere? 
Are  there  not  some  Christian  men  about  us 
too  much  concerned  about  minute  differences 
in  doctrinal  statement,  ignoring  too  much, 
meanwhile,  the  great  underlying  principles  of 
doctrine  in  which  these  differences  find  their 
proper  harmony?  Are  they  not  too  ready  to 
suspect  the  essential  orthodoxy  of  those  who 
may  disagree  with  their  particular  opinions, 
and  to  discredit  intelligence,  disparage  rea 
sonings,  impugn  motives,  and  even  challenge 
evangelical  standing  on  this  account?  And  is 
not  the  rigid  arm  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
invoked  too  often  to  repress  differences,  to 
stamp  aberration  with  the  seal  of  judicial 
disapproval,  and  even  to  exclude  from  fellow¬ 
ship  those  who  find  themselves  conscientiously 
unable  to  accept  this  or  that  ecclesiastical  doc¬ 
trine?  More  broadly,  is  there  not  even  in  our 
own  Church,  which  on  historic  grounds  ought 
to  be  the  most  tolerant  and  catholic  Church 
in  Christendom,  for  too  much  of  that  unedu¬ 
cated,  unhiatoric,  unwarrantable  dogmatism 
in  belief  and  in  creed  statement  and  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  action  also,  of  whose  general  nature 
and  tendency  I  have  already  spoken? 

“On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  apparent  that 
in  the  revo't  against  this  tendency— a  revolt  to 
which  Presbyterians  especially  are  by  more 
than  two  centuries  of  noble  history  commit¬ 
ted— Christian  men  at>out  us  are  in  great  dan 
ger  in  these  times  of  passing  over  into  the 
opposite  extreme?  It  is  so  easy  to  answer  the 
cry  for  a  stricter  construction  of  a  church 
creed,  for  example,  with  an  antagonistic  cry 
for  no  creed  at  all,  or  for  one  which  is  too 
loose  and  general  to  meet  adequately  the  real 
necessities  of  the  Church.  It  is  so  natural  to 
face  severe  ecclesiasticisni  with  an  extreme  of 
resistance,  or  to  offset  it  with  an  undue  degree 
of  license,  verging  readily  into  a  dangerous 
indiffereutism.  which  ignores  the  appropriate 


bounds  of  Church  authority,  despises  cove¬ 
nant  obligations,  tramples  under  foot  rightful 
precedents,  and  is  prone  to  disparage  even  the 
Church  itself  as  an  organization.  The  one  ex¬ 
treme  B|K>ntaneously  produces  the  other;  and 
in  their  collision  suspicion  too  often  takes  the 
place  of  brotherly  confidence,  alienation  exists 
where  fraternity  ought  to  be,  precious  interests 
are  imperilled,  needful  good  work  ceases  to  be 
done,  and  even  the  very  sanctuary  of  God  is 
filled  with  the  noises  of  unfraternal,  uncatholic 
conflict.  From  such  a  tt-ndency  toward  im¬ 
moderate  license,  the  past  ages  of  Protestant 
ism  have  unhappily  never  been  exempt ;  from 
its  baleful  influences  our  own  time,  our  own 
Church,  are  by  no  means  free. 

But  there  is  a  brighter  vision  dawning  be¬ 
fore  us.  Amid  the  din  of  such  collisions,  we 
are  permitted  to  see,  in  our  own  Church  ns 
elsewhere,  what  has  well  been  called  “the 
sober  second  thought,”  the  catholic  judgment 
and  the  catholic  feeling  also,  making  itself 
beautifully  manifest  in  ecclesiastical  circles 
It  is  a  happy  fact  in  our  day  that  extremists 
of  either  type  are  always  a  minority,  and  that 
both  types  together  constitute  a  majority,  in 
church  administration  It  is  a  happy  fact 
that  slowly,  yet  certainly,  there  arises  at 
such  times  a  relatively  silent  majority  which 
is  unable  to  accept  the  claims  of  either  party, 
but  which  rather  chooses  to  sit  in  quiet  judg 
ment  on  the  matters  in  issue,  and  finally  be 
gins  to  speak  forth  a  decision  which  extremists 
of  all  types  are  constrained  for  their  own  good 
to  regard.  The  spirit  of  that  majority  is  not 
the  technical  or  the  mercenary  spirits  of  com¬ 
promise,  at  whatever  cost ;  this  would  be 
more  despicable  than  either  of  the  extremes 
which  it  aims  to  correct.  It  is  rather  the  per¬ 
vasive  catholic  temper  which  sees  the  good 
in  each  extreme  but  sees  also  the  broad  and 
solid  principles  where  the  differences  at  issue 
are  merged  into  real  and  happy  unity.  It  is 
rather  that  broader  intellectual  range  which 
is  too  large  and  wise  to  insist  on  small  distinc 
tions;  that  broader  sentiment  of  love  and  trust 
which  recognizes  a  brother  even  in  an  error- 
ist,  and  is  a  thousandfold  more  anxious  to 
help  him  in  escaping  from  his  aberrations  than 
to  chastise  him  for  entertaining  them.  And 
above  all,  this  spirit  is  an  eminently  f.oir,  just, 
upright  spirit,  willing  to  do  wrong  in  no  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or  even  to  subserve  the  best  ends, 
and  which  wishes  to  see  nothing  triumph  but 
that  essential  truth  of  God  on  which  the 
hopes  and  destinies  of  men,  and  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  Chuich,  are  always  depend 
eht.  Is  it  not  indeed  a  happy  fact,  and  one 
that  may  comfort  all  lovers  of  truth  and  of  the 
Church  amid  whatever  commotion,  that  this 
broader  disposition  is  growing  into  conscious¬ 
ness  among  us,  and  is  more  and  more  inclined 
to  assert  in  all  Church  affairs  its  own  divine 
and  blessed  supremacy?  Our  Lord  himself 
has  told  us.  on  one  hand,  that  a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand,  but  must  rrum 
hie  into  fragments  sooner  or  later ;  but  Be  has 
also  assured  us  that  a  house,  a  Church,  builded 
on  the  rock  of  a  true  Biblical  catholicity,  can 
and  will  stand  to  the  millennium.  May  our 
Presbyterianism  learn  that  great  lesson  well. 

“To  such  catholicity  in  opinion,  in  study,  in 
belief,  in  disposition,  in  fellowship,  in  life,  let 
IIS,  brethren,  reverently  devote  ourselves  at 
this  auspicious  hour.  Far  from  us  be  every 
narrower  purpose,  every  baser  feeling.  Let 
no  mere  partizanship,  no  intense  dogmatism, 
animate  us  in  the  delightful  studies  in  which 
we  are  to  be  engaged  together.  Let  no  blind 
indifferentism,  no  thoughtless  or  reckless 
license  in  opinion  or  purpose,  take  possession 
of  mind  or  heart.  Let  us  be  historic  in  our 
inquiries,  and  free  in  all  investigation,  and 
just  in  our  estimates  of  beliefs  and  of  men ; 
animated  by  a  sense  of  brotherhood  as  wide 
as  is  the  love  of  Christ  for  us  all;  counting  it 
among  our  highest  privileges  to  have  a  place 
in  the  great  school  of  Christian  scholarship, 
whose  domain  is  as  broad  as  the  earth,  and 
whose  teachings  are  more  durable  than  time.  ” 


BI.GINMN6  OF  THE  POLITICAL  lEAR. 

From  the  mountains  and  the  seashore  the 
long  trains  come  rolling  into  the  city  and 
pour  into  our  streets  their  heavy  load  of  men 
and  women  who  have  been,,  “away  on  vaca¬ 
tion.”  With  eager  haste  our  returned  trav¬ 
ellers  put  on  the  harness,  take  up  the  tasks 
laid  aside  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  world 
moves  on  again. 

Early  autumn  is  the  beginning,  not  merely 
of  a  season’s  business,  social  and  religious  ac¬ 
tivities,  but  also  of  the  political  year.  It  is 
then  that  many  a  secret  conclave  of  political 
schemers  is  held,  at  which  are  organized 
movements  that  later  on  masquerade  as  “spon¬ 
taneous  uprisings  of  the  people  ” 

If  the  cause  of  political  reform  is  to  take  an¬ 
other  step  forward  this  season,  it  is  none  too 
soon  for  Christian  citizens  to  get  to  work. 
The  strength  gained  in  the  woods  and  by  the 
sands  may  not  all  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of 
professional  or  business  success ;  some  of  it 
belongs  lo  the  interest  we  all  have  in  common 
-our  civic  life. 

The  close  observer  of  contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can  life  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  tbe 
strength  of  popular  interest  in  the  subject  of 
municipal  reform.  It  is  like  the  ballot  reform 
movement,  which,  following  the  corrupt  elec¬ 
tion  of  1888,  swept  the  country  and  secured  in 
nearly  every  State  the  enactment  of  secret 
ballot  laws  from  unwilling  legislatures  and 
executives.  The  municipal  reform  movement 
confronts  us  at  every  step;  it  can  be  hidden 
out  of  sight  neither  by  the  easy-going  op¬ 
timism  of  our  people,  nor  by  the  cheers  of  so- 
called  practical  politicians.  As  the  business 
man  goes  to  his  daily  work,  his  morning 
paper  spreads  before  his  eyes  the  latest  reve¬ 
lations  of  municipal  plundering ;  as  he  seats 
himself  at  his  cozy  fireside,  his  evening  paper 
reminds  him  of  caucus  or  convention,  and 
bids  him  go  forth  and  fight  for  the  honor  and 
good  name  of  his  municipality.  Even  on  Sun¬ 
day.  as  he  seeks  in  God’s  house  rest  for  his 
weary  soul  through  the  influences  of  praise 
and  prayer,  of  noble  architecture  and  har¬ 
monies  of  voice  and  organ,  there  comes  to 
him  the  clarion  voice  of  the  preacher  bidding 
him  up  and  be  doing,  save  his  city  for  himself 
and  his  children. 

“  Ch- Ist, Ian.  seek  not  yet  repose. 

Cast  thy  dreams  of  ease  away. 

Thou  art  in  tl>e  midst  of  fuee. 

Watch  and  pray.” 

Only  we  make  the  last  line  to  read,  “Vote 
and  work.” 

This  movement  has  come  none  too  soon.  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  preach,  in  the  sheltered  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  sanctuary,  the  saving  power  of 
the  Gospel,  while  our  laws  are  made  and 
executed  by  base  men,  while  our  schools  are 
made  to  serve  the  ends  of  political  schemers, 
and  while  protected  and  legalized  vice  rears 
its  head  on  every  street? 

Lying  across  our  path  are  two  obstacles 
which  must  be  removed  ere  any  permanent 
victory  can  be  gained.  They  are.  briefly,  par¬ 
tisanship  and  lack  of  organization  on  the  part 
of  good  citizens.  These  are  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  machinations  of  all  the  poli¬ 
ticians,  than  fraud  at  the  ballot  box,  or  than 
the  millions  of  the  liquor  power.  In  these 
days  when  political  parties  stand  for  traditions 
and  past  history  rather  than  for  definite  living 
issues,  when  there  are  good  men  and  good 
tendencies,  evil  men  and  evil  tendencies  in  all 
parties,  it  is  strange  that  good  men  can  be  so 
bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  the  party  to  which 
they  happen  to  belong,  generally  by  accident 
of  birth.  What  connection  national  issues, 
tariff,  currency,  foreign  relations  have  with 
our  schools,  our  streets,  our  police,  is  hard  to 
see,  yet  many  a  promising  movement  for  local 
reform  has  been  wrecked  on  this  rock  of 
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partisanship,  because  men  who  should  know 
better  have  felt  that  their  party  machine 
must  be  kept  intact  at  all  hazards,  and  because 
they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  vote  for 
men  of  different  opinions  on  national  politics. 
Pulpit,  press,  and  platform  nmst  fairly  beat  it 
into  the  heads  of  the  people  that  local  officials 
must  be  elected  on  local  issues  alone. 

Lack  of  organization  on  the  part  of  good 
citizens  is  a  greater  difficulty  than  even  parti¬ 
sanship,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
trouble.  The  duty  of  attendance  at  caucuses 
and  primary  meetings  has  been  iterated  and 
reiterated,  until  the  subject  is  threadbare.  In 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  matter 
to  intelligent  and  thoughtful  citizens,  four 
out  of  five  are  not  accustomed  to  take  any 
part  in  caucuses  or  political  organizations ; 
that  is,  they  perform  no  political  duties  save 
that  of  voting.  And  why  not?  It  is  equally 
true  of  this  thinking  body  of  voters  that  four 
out  of  ff  ve  have  at  some  time  or  other  attended 
primary  meetings,  but  have  failed  to  continue 
the  practice.  Why? 

The  trouble  lies  just  here.  The  Christian 
citizen  when  he  goes  to  the  caucus  is  likely  to 
have  one  of  two  kinds  of  experience.  Sup¬ 
pose  he  lives  in  a  ward  or  town  where  there 
is  a  turbulent  element  and  where  factional 
feeling  runs  high.  On  entering  the  meeting, 
he  is  at  first  almost  overpowered  by  a  com¬ 
posite  odor,  of  which  beer  and  stale  tobacco 
are  prominent  elements.  Becoming  used  to 
that,  he  is  jostled  about  by  men  he  never  saw 
before,  is  urged  to  vote  for  men  of  whom  he 
never  heard,  and  if  he  tries  to  address  the 
chair,  his  voice  is  drowned  by  the  jeers  of 
opposing  factions.  He  escapes  with  crushed 
hat,  disordered  garments,  and  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  by  a  disagreeable  half  hour  he  has 
accomplished  nothing,  and  might  as  well  have 
stayed  at  home. 

Fortunately,  such  experiences  are  excep¬ 
tional,  though  not  overdrawn,  as  many  can 
testify.  Our  Christian  citizen  is  more  likely 
to  find  at  the  caucus  a  few  people  in  a  small 
room,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  find  the  men 
with  whom  he  ordinarily  associates.  He  re¬ 
ceives  a  cordial  welcome  from  some  of  the 
leaders,  perhaps  is  made  Secretary  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  or  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu 
tions,  but  he  does  not  name  the  candidates, 
nor  does  he  influence  the  policy  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  least  degree.  He  likewise  goes 
home  with  a  sense  of  failure,  and  next  day 
finds  that  the  daily  paper  names  him  as  a 
prominent  endorser  of  candidates  for  whom 
he  is  hardly  willing  to  vote. 

That  is  why  so  many  of  our  best  people  do 
not  go  to  caucuses.  They  have  tried  it  and 
failed  to  accomplish  anything.  The  truth  is, 
that  if  we  are  to  smash  the  machines  which 
politicians  have  spent  years  in  building  up,  we 
also  must  have  machines  of  our  own.  If  we 
are  to  carry  a  caucus  or  an  election,  we  must 
make  from  the  check  list  a  list  of  men  whose 
sympathies  are  likley  to  be  with  us,  and  must 
send  to  all  these  men  an  active  committee  to 
explain  the  issues  at  stake  and  to  urge  all  to 
come  out  and  vote.  If  a  caucus  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried.  trustworthy  men  must  be  nominated  for 
all  positions,  ballots  must  be  printed,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  made  for  their  distribution,  and 
men  must  be  assigned  to  make  all  necessary 
motions.  Organization  can  be  met  only  by 
organization,  and  every  step  must  be  planned 
in  advance. 

It  may  be  said  that  ordinarily  busy  men 
have  no  time  for  such  work.  There  lies  a 
great  difficulty,  but  there  is  a  way  out  of  it. 
In  almost  every  community  there  is  a  large 
and  growing  class  of  young  men  who  take  a 
great  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  who  en¬ 
joy  political  work  for  its  own  sake.  If  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  will  seek  the  acquaintance  of 


such  young  men,  select  the  most  trustworthy, 
make  them  the  nucleus  of  a  political  organi¬ 
zation,  give  them  advice,  and  set  them  to 
doing  this  detail  work,  a  powerful  movement 
can  easily  be  started. 

Pure,  efficient  government  is  a  great  cause 
for  which  to  strive,  but  we  must  work  to  get 
it.  No  one  may  shirk  the  responsibility ;  it 
rests  on  every  citizen.  Essex. 


WEST  NEW  YORK  MATTERS, 

Liberty  polo  discussions  have  occupied  no 
little  attention  in  Buffalo  lately.  The  city  is 
not  so  large,  as  yet,  as  not  to  possess  or  care 
for  this  insignia  of  freedom.  There  are  places 
in  the  country,  we  are  told,  that  hug  the 
chains  of  despoitsm  and  the  foreign  yoke. 
Buffalo  is  not  one  of  them.  So  where  the  lib¬ 
erty  pole  ought  to  stand  has  been  a  question 
that  has  convulsed  the  body  politic.  The  de¬ 
cision  seems  to  be  to  let  it  stand  about  where 
it  has  stood  since  the  early  colonial  days, 
isn’t  this  about  the  right  solution  of  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  municipal  liberties? 

Coincident  with  the  liberty  pole  matter  has 
arisen  another  cognate,  namely,  the  Polish 
liberty  question.  The  Roman  Catholic  settlers 
from  Poland  are  numerous  here,  and  they 
have  arisen  in  their  might  and  demanded 
ecclesiastical  liberty.  Even  Bishop  Ryan’s 
singubirly  mild  and  benignant  rule  has  not 
suited  them.  So  they  have  formed  an  inde¬ 
pendent  church,  meeting  for  the  present  in 
the  open  air,  with  a  broad  altar  and  a  genuine 
priest  to  conduct  their  worship,  and  a  sep¬ 
arate  biirying-ground.  Between  seven  and  ten 
thousand  people  thus  congregate  on  a  fine 
Sabbath. 

^  Of  course  no  one  can  fully  understand  the 
situation  any  more  than  the  actor’s  names. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  an  actual  name  of  one 
of  the  Polish  laymen,  Chizasycrbrmuwhaz- 
ciniokowiczkowinski,  Christian  name,  Stan¬ 
islaus.  He  is  a  liberty  Pole. 

Westminster  Church  has  furnished  during 
vacation  preachers  for  the  pulpit  of  world  wide 
reputation.  Dr.  Ecob  and  Dr.  Cuyler  have 
perhaps  been  as  impressive  as  any  of  the  list. 
Dr.  Cuyler  preached  last  Sunday  to  two  large 
audiences,  and  the  papers  have  most  eulogistic 
references  to  his  discourses.  He  spoke  in  the 
morning  on  “Christian  Living,  ”  and  *  in  the 
evening  on  “Helpfulness.”  He  spoke  of  the 
city  as  “bright,  beautiful,  brilliant  Buffalo.” 
“Sunday  observance,”  be  said,  “will  not  help 
you  unless  your  life  is  clean.”  “Hearts  are 
dusty  without  the  water  of  life.”  “Would  you 
dare  to  write  down  each  night  everything  you 
have  done  during  the  day?” 

CHAETACQUA. 

This  is  really  a  suburb  of  Buffalo,  so  nearby 
is  it.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  take  tea  a  few 
evenings  ago  with  Bishop  Vincent.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  he  developed  the  novel 
plan  just  put  on  foot  to  add  another  unique 
attraction  to  the  University  City.  It  is  to  be 
the  “Hall  of  Christ.”  Nothing  like  it  exists 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  to  be  a  fine 
building,  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  one 
apartment  are  to  be  all  the  best  pictures  of 
Christ,  in  another  statuee  of  the  Master,  with 
stained  glass  windows  of  a  New  Testament 
character.  In  a  third,  all  works  on  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  in  a  fourth  a  museum  of  such  bis- 
torial  relics  and  mementoes  as  throw  light 
on  His  career.  Then  during  the  summer,  in 
the  lecture  room  are  to  be  given  lectures  by 
the  greatest  living  writers  on  the  life  of  our 
Lord,  such  as  Stalker  and  Geikie,  etc.  The 
grounds  around  are  to  be  laid  out  appropri¬ 
ately,  and  the  whole  to  appear  as  a  temple  en¬ 
shrining  His  name  and  face  to  all  visitors. 
Certainly  it  is  a  novel  and  beautiful  idea. 


SALAMANCA. 

Everyone  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  our 
beloved  missionary  to  the  Indians,  Brother 
Trippe,  who  makes  this  city  his  residence,  and 
with  whom  it  will  ever  be  associated  with  bis 
abundant  labors.  He  has  just  been  greatly 
afflicted  in  the  loss  of  his  daughter  Florence, 
a  young  lady  of  about  nineteen.  She  was  a 
,  girl  of  singularly  cheery  and  beautiful  char¬ 
acter,  and  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Master. 

“I  can  always  find  a  bright  side  somewhere. 
I  always  look  till  I  find  it,”  was  an  oft  re¬ 
peated  motto  of  hers.  A  good  organist,  an 
efficient  teacher  and  leader  in  all  church 
work,  she  was  one  needed  of  all.  Six  young 
ladies  and  ten  young  men  of  the  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  were  the  bearers  at  her  funeral.  The 
services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  M.  L. 
Dalton,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Highly, 
and  she  was  interred  in  a  cemetery  bearing 
the  most  appropriate  name,  for  an  Indian  Res¬ 
ervation,  of  the  “Wildwood.”  Perhaps  min¬ 
isters’  children  are  more  to  them  than  other 
people’s  are  even,  for  whatever  else  they  may 
be  denied,  God  is  good  to  them  in  the  gift  of 
some  of  His  most  beautiful  jewels,  precious 
jewels. 

ROCHESTER. 

The  regular  Presbyterian  staff  is  not  as  yet 
all  on  duty.  One  of  the  city  pastors,  however, 
preached  last  Sunday  a  ringing  sermon  on 
“Good  Government  Clubs,”  and  circulated 
cards  among  the  congregation  to  secure  addi¬ 
tions  to  it.  Another  pastor  selected  as  his 
theme  “The  eagle  storming  his  nest,”  out  of 
compliment,  perhaps,  to  Dr.  Cuyler,  who  was 
so  near  and  who  had  always  favored  that 
theme. 

At  the  Central  Church,  a  soprano,  who  had 
been  associated  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  choir,  led  the  service  of  song.  It  is 
suggestive  that  there  is  a  few  exchanges  of 
pulpits  between  those  who  proclaim  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  music,  the  same  singers  appearing  in 
Jewish,  Unitarian,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman 
Catholic  lofts  with  equal  acceptance.  Why  is 
this  thus?  There  is  a  well  known  tenor  who 
sings  Saturday  in  the  synagogue.  Sunday 
morning  at  mass,  Sunday  afternoon  at  a 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Gospel 
service,  and  in  the  evening  at  an  Episcopal 
even  song.  Stranger  yet,  he  says  he  sings  the 
same  anthem  at  each,  and  it  fits  all.  Possibly 
the  same  sermon  could  be  used  in  the  same 
way,  at  all  four  places,  were  it  not  that  the 
preacher  must  have  a  blue  ticket  for  one  pul¬ 
pit,  a  red  for  another,  and  a  green  for  an¬ 
other,  and  it  must  be  canonically  punched  be¬ 
fore  he  can  get  in.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

The  endowment  of  Alma  College  is  now 
especially  before  our  churches  of  the  Synod  of 
Michigan.  This  College  has  been  doing  good 
work  all  along  on  a  very  inadequate  pecuniary 
basis.  An  earnest  effort  is  under  way  to  com¬ 
plete  a  fund  of  $200,000,  a  generous  portion  of 
which  sum  ($76,000)  is  offered  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  $125,000  shall  be  raised  by  the 
churches  and  other  friends  of  the  College,  to 
put  along  with  it,  thus  lifting  this  institution 
at  once  out  of  its  present  straightened  condi¬ 
tion.  We  know  of  no  more  worthy  object 
than  Alma  College.  It  is  well  situated,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  region  which  needs  its  be¬ 
nign  influences.  The  effort  to  place  it  on  a 
firm  foundation  ought  to  be  promptly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  put  forth.  The  late  Dr.  Ambrose  J. 
Wight  was  an  earnest  and  helpful  friend  of 
Alma  College. 


The  Presbytery  of  Columbia  bad  a  profita¬ 
ble  meeting,  and  its  churches  are  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  meet  their  quota  of  the  Re¬ 
union  Fund. 


THE  EVAJMGELIST, 


September  26,  ^895. 


AN  EABNE8T  CALL  FOB  BECIPBOCAL 
BIGHTS  OF  BESIDENCE. 

LETTEB  FROM  MISSIONARY  FVETON. 

Canton,  China,  Aug.  IS,  1885. 

Dear  Evatigeliat :  Before  this  reaches  you,  the 
details  of  the  foulest  crime  in  the  history  of 
missions  in  this  empire  will  have  been  long 
before  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist.  But 
the  saddest  of  all  things  in  connection  with 
the  fearful  outrage,  is  that  it  might  have  been 
averted.  The  trouble  began  last  year,  and  the 
missionary  in  charge,  the  Rev.  R.  W,  Stewart, 
warned  the  magistrate,  but  could  get  no 
assurance  of  support.  The  work  of  the  Church 
Mission  in  the  Fuk  kin  Province  dates  from 
1856,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
promising  plants  in  the  Empire. 

As  the  result  of  self-denying,  protracted  la¬ 
bors  on  the  part  of  both  foreign  and  native 
agencies,  there  are  now  nearly  10,000  converts 
in  connection  with  the  Church  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  Fuk  kin  Province,  besides  hun¬ 
dreds  of  native  teachers,  helpers,  and  scores 
of  chapels  and  churches. 

The  history  of  this  massacre  reveals  the 
same  old  story  of  bitter  hostility  to  missions, 
fostered  by  the  malevolence  of  the  literary 
classes,  culminating  in  the  brutal  slaughter 
of  one  child,  one  man,  and  eight  women.  One 
more  of  the  little  children  of  the  murdered 
parents  has  since  died. 

When  we  come  to  scrutinize  closely  the 
facts,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  responsibility  for  this  terrible  loss  of 
life  rests  in  no  small  degree  with  those  two 
countries  that  furnish  the  largest  number 
of  missionaries  to  this  people.  What  are  the 
facts?  Let  me  try  to  state  them  without  over- 
coloring  or  exaggeration. 

The  first  fact  is  the  ambiguous  wording  of 
the  treaties  by  which  the  rights  of  residence 
in  the  interior  are  maintained.  We  rest  our 
rights  to  reside  beyond  treaty  ports,  on  the 
so-called  “ favored  nation  clause.  ”  This  clause 
is  found  in  every  treaty  which  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  made  with  China,  and  declares 
that  whatever  right,  or  privilege,  or  immu¬ 
nity  is  granted  by  China  to  one  nation,  shall 
at  once  inure  to  all  nations  having  treaties 
with  this  empire.  France  in  her  treaty  with 
China  inserted  a  clause  containing  permission 
to  buy  and  build  in  the  interior,  and  this  ex¬ 
tra  privilege,  according  to  the  favored  nation 
clause,  inures  to  all  nations  whose  subjecte,  or 
citizens,  may  wish  to  reside  beyond  treaty 
ports.  China  has  long  held  that  this  clause 
was  surreptitiously  introduced,  and  that  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  interior  is  a  matter  of  tolerance 
rather  than  a  properly  accorded  treaty  right. 

While  tacitly  permitting  certain  missionaries 
to  reside  in  the  interior,  they  have  often 
affirmed  that  missionaries  take  this  risk  upon 
themselves,  and  cannot  claim  official  protec¬ 
tion.  Our  own  ministers  to  this  empire  un¬ 
derstand  the  loose  construction  placed  upon 
the  Favored  Nation  clause  by  Chinese  officials 
Col.  Denny  informed  me  that  the  Chinese 
were  bound  to  permit  us  to  reside  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  or  recall  all  the  missionaries  of  other 
nations  now  beyond  treaty  ports. 

But  the  Chinese,  in  accordance  with  their 
apathetic  policy,  willing  to  see  the  missionaries 
driven  out,  but  unwilling  to  appear  to  counte¬ 
nance  what  they  would  gladly  see  realized, 
have  long  refused  to  take  any  definite  action, 
and  have  granted  reluctant  protection  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  only  after  strong  outside  pressure. 

Nine  years  ago  last  May  I  was  residing  in 
the  Kwong  Sai  Province,  the  only  Protestant 
missionary  in  the  province,  besides  my  sister. 
Dr.  Mary  Fulton.  Without  the  slightest 
provocation,  the  mob  swept  down  on  us,  our 
only  hope  was  fiight,  and  this  was  attended 
with  much  danger,  and  we  finally  reached 
Canton,  leaving  our  house  in  smoking  ruins 


and  our  possessions  in  the  bands  of  the  mob. 
At  the  very  time  we  were  driven  out,  French 
priests  were  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  protec¬ 
tion  not  twenty-five  miles  from  where  we  bad 
resided 

The  Viceroy  refused  to  reinstate  us.  The 
shameful  inconsistency  of  this  action  was  made 
known  to  our  Minister,  but  no  decided  action 
was  taken,  while  the  French  Catholics  re 
ceived  protection  in  China,  and  the  United 
States  continued  to  protect  100  000  Chinese  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty  a  hundred  times 
greater  than  anything  their  own  rotten  govern¬ 
ment  could  give. 

A  second  fact  is,  that  for  more  than  a  score 
of  years  English  and  American  missionaries 
have  persistently  called  the  attention  of  their 
respective  governments,  through  Consuls  and 
Ministers,  to  the  very  dangerous  condition  of 
residence  in  the  interior,  based  upon  no 
stronger  security  than  the  tolerance  of  mobs 
or  the  caprice  of  dissimulating  magistrates. 

Bitterly  to  day  England  regrets  her  indificr- 
ence  to  these  repeated  warnings.  Apparently 
nothing  but  the  horrors  of  massacre  would 
arouse  Christian  governments  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty  towards  foreigners  in  this  land, 
which  is  misruled  by  as  despicable  a  set  of 
hypocrites  as  ever  drew  plunder  from  an  op¬ 
pressed  people.  There  is  not  to-day  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  a  more  unjust  discrimination 
than  that  made  by  the  United  States  in  favor 
of  protection  given  to  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  subjects  of  this  nation,  while  this 
same  American  government  permits  the  few 
hundred  of  its  citizens  to  be  insulted  and 
hounded  from  province  to  province,  and  forced 
often  to  reside  in  wretched  habitations  in 
foulest  localities. 

I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  the  Chinese  to  the 
protection  of  our  strong  government,  that 
these  coolies  may  continue  to  send  fifty 
millions  a  year  to  help  uphold  this  rotten 
dynasty  in  its  persecution  of  American  citi¬ 
zens.  That  is  a  right  for  which  this  ‘‘great, 
pure  dynasty”  would  sharply  contend  as  con¬ 
ferred  by  “  treaty  rights.  ” 

When  a  missionary  escapes  from  a  mob  to 
the  yamen  of  the  official,  and  begs  for  some 
approximation  to  the  liberty  conferred  on 
coolies  in  the  United  S!;ates,  and  makes  a  re¬ 
quest  that  he  be  reinstated  in  his  ruined  habi¬ 
tation,  he  is  solemnly  informed  that  such  pro¬ 
tection  would  not  accord  with  “treaty  rights,” 
and  that  while  this  offense  will  be  condoned, 
such  presumption  must  not  be  repeated.  The 
best  he  can  get  is  a  small  escort  to  a  treaty 
port,  and  he  considers  himself  fortunate  if  the 
opium  smokers  who  escort  him  do  not  steal 
everything  they  can  lift. 

Now  the  great  question  that  presses  for  solu¬ 
tion,  and  that  never  “will  down”  until  settled 
right,  is.  How  long  shall  this  state  of  injus¬ 
tice  continue?  How  many  more  lives  must  be 
sacrificed  before  this  cringing,  fossil  despotism 
is  forced  to  give  the  protection  which  it  is 
abundantly  able  to  give,  and  will  give,  only 
when  force  is  applied?  Missionaries  in  Africa 
do  not  expect  protection,  where  no  settled 
form  of  government  prevails.  But  by  what 
kind  of  logic,  justice,  reason,  or  common 
sense,  are  the  lives  of  citizens  exposed  to  con¬ 
stant  peril,  their  homes  burned,  and  their 
property  destroyed  in  a  land  boasting  the 
oldest  civilization  on  earth,  while  it  claims 
protection  for  its  own  subjects  in  other  lands? 
Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  disgraceful 
humiliation  under  which  foreigners  are  forced 
to  exist  in  this  land? 

There  is  but  a  single  remedy,  if  this 
Munchau  rule  is  to  continue,  and  that  is  to 
demand  that  henceforth  foreigners  shall  have 
unrestricted  right  of  residence  in  every  foot 
of  Chinese  territory,  and  that  the  local  author¬ 
ities  and  high  officials  shall  be  held  personally 


responsible  for  the  life  of  every  foreigner  re¬ 
siding  within  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction. 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  case.  The  decapitation  of  a 
dozen  or  more  of  low  criminals  will  be  gladly 
granted  by  China,  as  a  very  cheap  way  of 
allaying  the  anger  of  England  and  America, 
but  this  will  no  more  settle  the  matter  than 
the  amputation  of  an  arm  will  cure  leprosy. 
We  must  strike  at  the  root,  not  at  the  branch. 
If  this  demand  is  not  enforced,  there  is  no 
assured  hope  for  foreigners  in  China.  There 
is  no  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  China  would, 
under  the  joint  action  of  England  and 
America,  accede  to  this  most  righteous  de¬ 
mand. 

Strong  indignation  meetings  have  been  held 
in  all  the  principal  treaty  ports,  as  well  as  at 
Hong  Kong,  and  these  resolutions  have  been 
sent  by  cable  to  home  governments.  It  is  a 
time  for  uncompromising  action.  We  appeal 
strongly  to  every  lover  of  the  great  mission 
cause  to  help  us  bring  about  a  treaty  revision 
that  will  make  the  brutal  murder  of  foreigners 
to  cease  forever  in  this  land.  Make  local 
authorities  responsible  for  our  lives,  and  re¬ 
quire  a  material  guarantee  for  their  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  duty,  and  then,  and  not  until 
then,  will  murder  and  arson  cease. 

If  this  most  shameful  butchery  of  English 
subjects  is  condoned  by  the  death  of  a  few 
ruffians,  and  committed  for  final  adjudication 
to  a  court  that  shall  compound  the  case  by 
money  compensation,  then  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  world  will  be  horrified  by  another 
slaughter  of  women  and  children,  no  small 
pait  of  whom  may  be  our  own  people. 

We  are  prepared  for  scoffing  and  insult  and 
hardship,  but  when  they  see  our  work  pro¬ 
gressing  and  in  pure  hatred  begin  to  burn  our 
homes  and  murder  our  families,  we  have 
reached  the  last  limit,  and  appeal  unto  Caesar. 
What  will  you  do  with  the  appeal? 

Albert  A.  Fulton. 


THK  FIELD  SECRETARY’S  APPOINTMENTS. 

Dr.  Thomas  Marshall,  Field  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  sends  us  the 
following  list  of  bis  appointments  to  speak  in 
the  immediate  future : 

Sept.  29,  Detroit,  Mich.,  I’ort-street  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Oct.  2,  Monroe,  Mich., Woman’s  Synodical  meeting. 
5  and  6,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  Y,  P.  S.  C.  E.  State 
Convention. 

“  8,  Parsons,  Ran.,  Synod  of  Kansas. 

“  9,  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  Synod  of  Nebraska. 

“  11,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Synod  of  North  Dakota. 

“  15-17,  Springfield,  Mo.,  Synod  of  Missouri. 

“  19,  Peoria,Ill. ,  Synodical  Missionary  Congress. 

“  27,Cleveland,0., Calvary  Presbyterinn  Church. 
“  30,  Des  Moines,  la.,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  State  Con¬ 

vention. 

Dr.  Marshall’s  address  is  48  McCormick 
Block,  Chicago. 


The  outlook  for  union  in  Central  America 
appears  to  be  very  hopeful.  Popular  senti¬ 
ment  is  rapidly  becoming  favorable  to  a  fed¬ 
eral  union  of  the  five  republics  of  Nicaraugua, 
Honduras,  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Costa 
Rica.  The  three  first  named  last  spring  en¬ 
tered  into  an  agreement  to  form  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance,  and  this  matter  will  be 
brorght  before  the  congresses  of  these  re¬ 
publics  as  soon  as  they  reassemble.  Guata- 
mala  and  Costa  Rica  will  probably  take  no 
steps  until  these  three  have  taken  definite  ac¬ 
tion,  but  they  are  reported  to  be  in  favor  of 
union,  the  zeal  of  the  former  being  stimulated 
by  the  recent  war  threats  of  Mexico.  Tt  is 
true  that  the  trouble  between  Mexico  and 
Guatamala  has  been  referred  to  Minister  Ran¬ 
som  for  arbitration ;  none  the  less  is  Guata¬ 
mala  convinced  that  federal  union  with  her 
sister  States  will  be  to  her  advantage. 
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ing  helpless  missionaries,  and  to  prevent  evan¬ 
gelization  from  the  West  by  threats  of  similar 
outrage?  Sifted  to  the  final  grounds,  this  is 
the  basis  of  the  new  doctrine  that  our  mis 
sions  must  he  treated  as  international  intru¬ 
sions  and  impertinent  interference  with  our 
neighbors. 

This  doctrine  brings  up  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  governments  to  their  own  citizens 
acting  as  missionaries  in  foreign  lands.  Eng¬ 
land  has  made  the  name  of  Englishman  as 
sacred  as  was  that  of  Roman.  Americans 
have  a  reasonable  amount  of  respect  and  de¬ 
gree  of  security  wherever  our  gunboats  can 
penetrate.  Perhaps,  too,  the  citizen  of  the 
United  States  has  had  an  advantage  over  his 
kindred  in  Europe  for  various  sentimental  and 
political  reasons.  From  Dr.  Fulton’s  letter  it 
would  seem  that  China  is  an  exception,  proba¬ 
bly  because  our  distance  leads  to  more  daring 
trespass  on  our  people.  Whether  the  protection 
of  missionaries  is  to  be  made"the  question  of 
standing  or  falling  missions,  we  do  not  know. 
Our  idea  of  a  true  missionary  is  one  who  goes 
because  he  has  heard  a  Voice.  His  call  and 
his  commission  are  not  of  earth.  But  we  do 
know  this,  that  the  tardy  action  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Ponape  outrage  by  Spain,  was 
deeply  resented  by  the  whole  Protestant  world, 
and  that  an  Administration  which  will  allow 
the  forty  years  of  pioneer  work  in  the  Pacific 
Islands  to  be  stopped  short  and  interdicted  by 
a  decree  from  Spain,  will  hear  from  the  people 
of  this  country  a  verdict  of  condemnation. 
Here  is  a  good  place  to  study  the  international 
question  of  missions.  The  Spanish  outrage  in 
Ponape.  for  which  she  paid  damage  to  the 
American  Board,  and  the  Kucheng  outrage, 
are  alike  in  spirit  and  in  principle.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  our  government  has  acted  in 
the  one  case  with  that  lazy  leisure  which 
locks  the  stable  door  and  assesses  damages 
on  the  thief,  after  the  stealing  has  been 
boldly  done.  The  time  has  now  come  for  a 
change  in  this  polic>  of  neglect  or  reluctant 
notice  of  our  missionaries  and  their  rights. 
We  commend  Dr.  Fulton’s  appeal  to  both 
Church  and  State.  The  existing  uncertainty 
cannot  continue.  We  mistake  the  temper  of 
these  times ;  we  must  believe  that  a  doctrine 
of  missions  which  for  years  has  prevailed,  has 
now  suddenly  broken  down,  if  England  and 
America  are  to  ask  their  missionaries  to  come 
home,  at  the  behest  of  political  brigands  in 
China,  or  more  politic  and  polished  schemers 
in  Japan. 

Dr.  Cuyler’s  trumpet  gives  no  uncertain 
sound  on  the  duties  now  before  us  as  citizens; 
and  the  observations  of  “Essex”  on  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Political  Year,  well  supplement  it. 
Dr.  Thompson  writes  sympathetically  of  re 
cent  scenes  in  Scotland,  himself  a  comely  part 
of  them ;  Christian  Catholicity,  by  Dr.  Morris 
of  Lane,  adorns  our  sixth  page;  Rev.  8.  T. 
Clarke  is  not  a  little  mixed  up  among  liberty- 
poles  and  Poles  and  the  pass  that  things  have 
come  to  in  Rochester,  where  Protestants  and 
Catholics  are  singing  identical  anthems.  Then 
our  Eiideavorers  will  be  interested  in  the  faith¬ 
ful  discussion  on  page  13 ;  and  older  readers 
in  the  parting  glimpse  which  Dr.  Tuttle  gives 
us  of  his  saintly,  seraphic  predecessor  in  the 
presidency  of  Wabash  College,  and  also  of 
Prof.  Henry  Smith  of  Lane.  The  letter  on 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  especially  the  interests 
of  education  there,  by  Mr.  D  P.  Birnie,  who 
once  viewed  Sinai  in  company  with  Dr.  Field, 
as  he  reminds  him  in  an  accompanying  pri 
vate  note,  will  be  found  instructive,  and 
so  too  this  number  of  the  Musical  Tour,  by 
Mr.  Woodman,  and  the  remarkable  address  to 
The  Evangelist’s  Musical  contingent  by  Sir 
John  Stainer.  Our  Church  News  columns  are 
very  full. 


THE  NEW  DOCTRINE  CONCERNING  MIS¬ 
SIONS. 

Backed  by  the  statements  of  Henry  Norman 
in  his  “The  Peoples  and  Politics  of  the  Far 
East,”  by  similar  opinions  in  Mr.  Curzon’s 
“Problems  of  the  Far  East,”  and  by  editorial 
assents  of  these  bold  affirmations  from  The 
London  Standard,  The  Pall  Mall  and  the  St. 
Janies  Gazettes,  the  usually  trustworthy  New 
York  Tribune  suggests  the  new  doctrine  as  a 
legitimate  and  necessary  deduction  from  the 
“acknowledged  fact”  that  the  Chinese  do  not 
want  Christian  missions,  which  is,  that  our 
missions  are  an  intrusion,  an  international 
impertinence.  We  say  “suggests  the  doctrine,” 
because,  while  giving  it  as  an  opinion  of  oth¬ 
ers,  The  Tribune  leaves  the  question  with  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  their  supporters.  To  print  this 
array  of  snap  judgments  on  a  question  of 
Christian  policy  and  duty  of  the  very  gravest 
moment  without  a  note  of  dissent,  is  construc¬ 
tive  confirmation. 


is  an  unexpected 
stroke  which  will  give  pain  to  a  vast  con¬ 
stituency  in  England  as  well  as  at  home.  As 
to  the  old  slanders  here  repeated,  that  mis¬ 
sionaries  do  more  harm  than  good,  we  have 
only  this  to  say,  that  they  have  been  so  often 
smitten  by  rebukes  of  their  spirit  and  pulver 
ized  by  authoritative  statements  of  fact  as  to 
make  their  recurrence  in  The  Tribune  at  this 
late  day  a  very  great  surprise.  Of  the  “ac¬ 
knowledged  fact,”  we  give  herewith  a  positive 
and  deliberate  denial.  “The  Chinese”  who  do 
not  want  missions  are  the  wretches,  half  civil¬ 
ized  and  wholly  barbarian,  who  have  instigated 
the  recent  massacres.  They  are  now  dodging 
punishment  by  letting  the  government  officials 
out  off  the  beads  of  a  few  dupes  and  dum¬ 
mies.  They  are  the  rascally  politicians,  the 
office  holders,  present  and  would-be.  who  re¬ 
sist  reformation  as  such  creatures  do  every¬ 
where  and  for  the  same  reasons.  The  mass  of 
the  people  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  op¬ 
posed  to  foreigners  or  unfriendly  to  missions. 
The  very  last  word  has  been  spoken  on  this  point 
by  Oen.  Foster,  quoted  in  these  columns  and 
sent  through  the  press  of  the  whole  country 
two  weeks  ago.  That  word  still  stands  undis¬ 
puted,  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  states¬ 
man,  a  diplomat,  a  keen  observer,  and  a 
Christian  gentleman.  We  put  it  against  all 
hasty  generalizations  of  doctrinaires,  or  the 
reckless  and  vacuous  vaporing  of  touring  dan¬ 
dies  and  junketing  seaport  visitors. 

When  we  touch  on  the  new  doctrine  of  mis¬ 
sions,  which  is  the  outcrop  of  these  misstate 
ments  and  shallow  observations,  we  confront 
something  suspicious,  and  yet  specious,  as  the 
horse  of  Troy.  For  eighty  years  the  American 
and  English  Christians  have  acted  by  a  com¬ 
mon  impulse  and  on  a  profound  conviction  of 
duty.  Life  and  treasure  have  gone  into  the 
work.  Behind  the  missionaries  has  stood,  not 
so  much  the  government  of  any  country,  as 
the  consensus  of  civilization.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  suddenly  this  magnificent  array  of  senti¬ 
ment,  worthy  of  the  world  as  it  is  and  as  it  is 
to  be,  should  he  confronted  and  called  to  a 
halt  by  the  haughty  wave  of  a  highway¬ 
man’s  hand?  No  more  missions  to  China 
because  English  statesmen  and  Ameri 
can  Christians  must  recoil  from  this  das- 
dly  attempt  to  intimidate  by  assassinat¬ 
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OPENING  OF  THE  GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL 
8EM1NABT. 

With  improvements  in  the  class-rooms  and  a 
fine  accession  of  numbers,  picked  men  of 
good  quality,  this  Seminary  starts  off  bravely 
for  another  year’s  scholarly  work.  Hard 
times,  delayed  contributions,  and  incomplete 
endowment,  seem  to  touch  nothing  of  the 
zeal  and  hopefulness  of  the  leaders  and  the 
spirit  of  the  students,  judged  by  the  exceed- 
generous  decorations  of  the  rooms 
opened  for  Dr.  Knox's  address  and  the  attend¬ 
ing  ceremonies.  The  keynote  of  the  year’s 
work  and  the  student’s  after  life-work,  was 
given  in  Dr.  Knox’s  lucid,  incisive,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  address.  One  of  the  most  instruc¬ 
tive  and  suggestive  suiveys  after  the  formal 
order,  but  in  a  fresh  and  original  style,  of 
Dr.  Bruce’s  book  on  the  Training  of  theApos 
ties.  Fixing  on  the  preparatory  stage  of  in¬ 
struction  as  the  early  surroundings  of  the 
young  men  whom  Jesus  chose  gave  it  to 
them,  and  following  on  through  the  three 
periods  of  His  ministry  with  and  to  them, 
under  style  of  the  three  years  of  theological 
study,  up  to  the  final  and  finishing  period 
after  His  resurrection.  Dr.  Knox  summarized 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  in  a  way  to  fix 
the  whole  wonderful  scheme  on  the  memory 
of  his  audience,  and  stamp  its  lessons  on  their 
hearts.  It  was  a  most  solemn  and  uplifting 
service.  The  practical  application  of  each  part 
of  the  scheme  was  close  and  kindly,  yet  most 
discriminating  and  plain.  Every  man  knew 
where  the  lesson  met  his  life,  its  purpose  and 
its  unfolding  in  personal  habit  of  mind,  tern 
per,  and  body.  There  are  larger  schools  and 
finer  equipment  than  the  modest  one  at  Bloom¬ 
field,  but  no  one  of  them  all  can  strike  higher 
than  did  this  address,  in  all  the  essentials 
of  theological  education, 
leadership  and  fully  endowed. 

After  such  a  record  and  with  such  a  body 
of  Alumni  as  this  Seminary  has  to  show, 
many  of  whom  were  present  at  the  opening, 
it  seems  but  fair  to  claim  larger  notice  for  it 
from  all  our  churches,  and  a  liberal  helping 
hand  from  our  people  and  ail  who  love  our 
civilization.  This  school  merits  an  endow¬ 
ment.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  it  should 
ask  at  once,  and  set  itself  resolutely  to  secure. 
The  quiet  and  persistent  giving  of  a  few  has 
done  so  much,  the  hardships  of  a  work 
cramped  only  by  poverty  and  limited  by  lack 
of  means  and  accommodations,  are  of  such  an 
appealing,  urgent,  dominating  nature  and 
necessity,  that  there  can  be  no  further  delay 
in  making  these  wants  known.  The  modesty 
of  the  self  forgetting  President  and  his  asso 
ciates  has  suffered  them  sometimes  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  ;  it  is  60  easy  in  these  times  to  be 
pushed  aside  as  you  go  your  quiet  way,  while 
the  pretentious  and  the  presuming  get  the 
public  ear  and  claim  the  road.  The  gift  of 
ample  ground  a  year  or  two  ago  implies  and 
impels  the  building  on  it  of  a  greatly  needed 
building,  and  since  so  large  a  part,  often  all 
and  more  than  all  the  income  of  the  school 
from  funds  and  gifts,  goes  to  the  support  of  the 
students,  povision  should  at  once  be  made  for 
the  pay  of  the  patient  and  self  sacrificing  in 
structors.  The  German  school  must  make  its 
voice  to  be  beard,  demanding  simply  its  just 
dues,  and  we  are  sure  of  a  hearty  response. 

The  will  of  M.  Henrietta  Cary  of  Sing  Sing, 
who  died  on  September  9th,  leaves  to  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ^^,000,  and  a  special  sum  of  $6,000  for 
the  support  of  Indian  schools  in  Alaska  under 
the  charge  of  the  Hume  Board ;  to  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  $5,000,  and  to  the  Female  Guardian 
Society  and  Home  for  the  Friendless,  New 
York  City,  $5,000. 


AUl  CMN  IN  CiT¥  AND  SUBURBS. 

Summer’s  last  grip  is  like  a  desperate  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  inevitable ;  September’s  last  days 
are  fervid  with  the  delayed  fires  of  July.  Our 
city  farm  feels  the  drought,  and  the  fresh  all 
summer  verdure  of  what  Dr.  Cox  taught  us  to 
call  our  “Rusurban,”  has  finally  faded  into  a 
mosaic  in  which  spots  of  brown  show  where 
the  hot  sunlight  shot  round  the  trees  and 
smote  the  grass.  There  is  a  scarf  of  scarlet, 
brilliant  and  showing  from  afar  like  Rahab’s 
line,  where  the  creeper  stole  about  the  fir 
trees  with  insinuating  fondness  and  now 
blushes  so  as  to  be  detected.  Long  threads 
of  gossamer  trail  from  the  topmost  boughs  to 
the  level  of  your  face,  fine  dust  makes  them 
twice  the  natural  size,  and  in  the  lulls  of  the 
breeze  you  might  think  the  lazy  birds  were 
trolling  for  belated  grasshoppers.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  ;  that  strained  expression 
is  on  nature’s  face  which  gives  its  pathetic 
touch  to  the  sick  or  weary  of  your  fellow- 
men.  Down  town  there  is  a  grayness  in  door- 
yard  plots  and  park  borders  and  whitening 
leaves  that  resembles  the  ashy  paleness  of 
worn-out  persons  who  need  a  change  of  air 
and  scene,  reminding  the  passer-by  of  drench 
ing  ruins  to  come  and  snows  that  will  shelter 
the  growths  that  make  even  our  city  winters 
green.  Twice  every  week  duty  takes  us  over 
the  Hudson  to  the  slopes  of  the  Orange  Moun 
tain,  and  here,  on  a  larger  field  all  these 
signals  of  the  passing  summer  are  repeated 
with  definite  and  convincing  expression.  For 
est  and  field  are  going  over  the  changes  of 
color  that  characterize  the  spring.  onl>  now 
there  is  less  delicacy  and  more  downright 
ness,  as  if  the  poetic  youth  had  given  place  to 
prosaic  and  practical  age.  Possibilities  are 
exhausted,  and  we  are  now  reaping  results. 

Last  Friday  we  met  to  bury  the  late  Presi 
dent  of  the  Montclair  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  Mr.  Addison  H.  Seigfried,  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  of  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
a  man  as  well  known  in  newspaper  circles 
probably  as  any  in  the  land.  But  that  the 
frost  of  autumn  had  touched  his  hair,  he 
looked  a  man  in  his  prime,  just  as  alert  and 
swift  to  act  as  when  he  was  in  Louisville  or 
Minneapolis,  just  as  sweet  and  sane  of  soul  as 
when  he  brought  his  bride  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
or  when  he  gave  his  college  tenor  voice  of 
wonderful  sweetness  and  stirring  force  to  the 
uplifting  of  Sunday-school  singing  and  church 
praise.  It  was  very  early  autumn  with  him, 
and  there  was  a  heart-breaking  sorrow  in  his 
going  from  earth  so  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  for  his  children  twice  bereaved.  The 
law  of  life  and  love  would  have  held  him  back, 
but  the  call  of  God  was  not  capricious.  We 
comfort  ourselves  with  the  discovery  of  God’s 
provision  .for  all  these  things,  in  our  surprise 
and  grief,  knowing  that  all  is  transpiring  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  plan,  serene  as  the  flow  of  the 
seasons.  This  was  a  sucessful  life,  beginning 
in  consecration  and  closing  in  honor.  It  cost 
Mr.  Seigfried  more  to  turn  aside  from  his 
purpose  to  enter  the  ministry  than  for  most  to 
prosecute  it  to  the  end.  He  did  more  for 
church  worship  than  most  ministers  can  do, 
and  that  was  his  lofty  recreation.  In  his 
business  career  be  steadily  grew  into  eminence 
in  his  department,  and  made  friends  every 
where,  without  losing  an  ounce  of  his  manli 
ness  or  self  respect.  He  lived  largely,  but 
never  loosely,  and  there  was  no  smell  of  the 
fire  of  business  association  with  men  of  every 
sort  on  his  garments,  no  stain  on  his  record, 
no  scar  on  his  conscience.  He  was  a  pure, 
high-minded,  simple,  manly  man,  a  good 
leader  of  young  men,  and  a  model  of  sound, 
sensible,  practical  piety.  He  had  the  tastes 
of  an  artist  and  the  enthusiasms  which  most 
easily  obscure  the  path  of  personal  duty  un¬ 


less  t^ey  are  put  under  control.  But  he 
walked  with  a  childlike'ease  and  security  the 
ways  of  the  world  because  the  eye  of  his  soul 
held  always  the  image  of  Jesus  as  the  vision 
first  came  to  him.  A  life  that  has  such  a 
revelation  in  its  spring,  has  never  a  Christless 
autumn,  except  through  violent  betrayal. 
Happy,  indeed,  is  the  close  of  a  life  in  which 
the  early  ideal  of  pious  parents  is  ripened  like 
rare  fruits  into  the  final  perfectness. 

Another  newspaper  man  of  maturer  age  and 
of  singular  modesty  and  worth,  was  buried  the 
day  before  Mr.  Siegfried,  Mr.  Thomas  Cuth- 
ell  of  the  New  York  Observer.  His  life  long 
connection  with  a  religious  paper  had  given 
him  a  training  in  quiet,  exact  performance  of 
duty  and  patient  attention  to  details  which 
amounted  to  fine  polish  ;  a  sort  of  soldierly 
elegance  and  trimness  which  gave  him  dignity 
and  commanded  respect.  His  private  life  was 
most  pure,  and  in  his  second  marriage  he  had 
found  an  Indian  summer  which  his  neighbors 
who  knew  him  well  hoped  might  last  for  many 
a  day.  The  First  Church  of  Montclair  will 
miss  this  good  man,  none  more  than  his  pas¬ 
tor,  who  knew  his  worth.  An  appropriate 
symbol  for  bis  casket  was  a  sheaf  of  ripe 
wheat  bound  with  golden  rod. 

And  still  another,  the  veteran  Dr.  Hutchings 
of  Orange,  is  to  be  counted  in  our  autumnal 
harvest.  Of  him  it  is  not  needful  to  speak, 
for  bis  praise  is  in  all  the  churches,  east  and 
west.  He  represented  the  ripeness  of  the  late 
autumn,  the  graciousness  of  old  age,  the 
manhood  that  declines  but  never  deteriorates. 
Sometimes  we  think  of  God’s  reapers  as  being 
exceeding  glad;  for  no  angels  have  such  a 
ministry.  We  say  that  death  is  sad  and  au¬ 
tumn  days  are  drear.  But  the  angels  who 
call  our  children  like  flowers  of  spring,  bind 
our  sheaves  of  autumn  with  garlands  of  grace 
and  glory.  We  think  of  the  evil  of  anything 
as  a  monition  of  sorrow,  a  minister  of  regret. 
But  when  he  telle  us  that  the  harvest  is  the 
end  of  the  world,  it  changes  everything. 
Heaven  is  the  Harvest  Home.  R.  A.  S. 

A  meeting  of  the  nature  of  a  farewell  to  the 
Rev.  Charles  Otie  Gill  and  Mrs.  Mary  Nelson 
Gill,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  Peking, 
China,  will  be  held  in  the  Central  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  (Dr.  W.  Merle  Smith’s)  on  Sun¬ 
day  evening.  Sept.  29th,  at  8  o’clock.  Secre¬ 
taries  Arthur  J.  Brown  and  John  Gillespie,  the 
Pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Thos.  W.  Smith  will 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  occasion. 
It  is  sure  to  be  one  of  great  missionary  inter¬ 
est.  Captain  Gill  made  a  fine  record  at  Yale 
as  a  student  and  a  member  of  the  football 
team.  It  is  now  expected  that  he  will  carry 
the  same  energy  into  the  missionary  work. 
The  Central  Church,  whose  missionaries  this 
husband  and  wife  are,  will  follow  them  in  the 
work  to  which  they  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves,  with  peculiar  interest  and  many  prayers. 

Dr.  George  S.  Mott’s  “Parallels  of  Presby¬ 
terian  History,”  reprinted  from  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  by  an  esteemed  ruling  elder  of  the 
Church,  is  a  pamphlet  of  much  and  excellent 
meaning,  worthy  of  this  extended  circulation. 
There  is  no  partizanship  in  these  parallels ;  the 
truth  and  teaching  of  history  as  the  Church 
has  made  it,  stand  out  calm  and  convincing. 
Not  only  is  Dr.  Mott  an  authority  in  these 
matters,  but  he  comes  in  such  company  as  to 
command  a  hearing  from  even  the  most  heated 
and  hasty  of  our  “infallible”  legislators.  It  is 
a  sad  disclosure  of  mistaken  judgment  on  the 
part  of  “grave  and  reverend”  bodies,  under 
excitement  and  the  pressure  of  bad  managers, 
leaders  who  had  lost  their  heads  and  hearts. 
Only  the  men  who  are  pledged  to  win  their 
way,  right  or  wrong,  well  or  otherwise,  will 
I  blink  this  very  timely  bit  of  history. 
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has  given  the  appalling,  but  tmthful  name, 
the  Dead  Sea." 

A  carefal  index  anppliea  the  reader  with  a 
ready  key  of  reference,  and  incidentally  reveals 
the  vast  range  of  scenes,  incidents,  and  obser¬ 
vations  which  make  up  this  work.  A  number 
of  excellent  half  tone  illustrations  illustrate 
the  narrative. 

S6nya  Kovalevsky.  Her  Becolleotions  of 
Childhood.  Translated  from  the  Russian 
by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  With  a  Biography 
by  Anna  Carlotta  LefBer,  Duchess  of 
Cajavello.  Translated  from  the  Swedish 
by  A.  U.  Clive  Bayley,  and  a  Biographi¬ 
cal  Note  by  Lily  Wolffsohn.  New  York : 
The  Century  Company.  1865.  $3.60. 
Sonia  Kovalevsky.  Biography  and  Autobi¬ 
ography.  I.  Memoir  by  A.  C.  Leffer, 
Duchessa  di  Cajanello.  If.  Reminiscences 
of  Childhood,  written  by  herself.  Trans 
lated  into  English  by  Louise  Von  Cassell 
New  York:  Macmillan  and  Company. 
1865.  $3. 

No  one  will  read  this  singularly  interesting 
book  without  being  reminded  of  Marie  Bash- 
kirtseff,  and  yet  the  points  of  contrast  be- 
teen  these  two  gifted  women  and  their  tragic 
stories  are  far  more  marked  than  the  points 
of  likeness  between  them.  Marie  Bashkirt- 
seff  had  the  artist  soul ;  Sonya  Kovalevsky 
was  the  greatest  woman  mathematician  who 
ever  lived,  yet  her  soul,  too,  was  that  of  an 
artist.  Both  were  intensely  introspective, 
both  looked  upon  the  world  entirely  subjec¬ 
tively  ;  themselves  were  the  centre  of  their 
universe.  But  Marie’s  self-consciousness  was  a 
disease,  Sonya’s  a  disaster.  Much  in  the  self 
revelations  of  the  gifted  girl  who  died  in  early 
womanhood  is  almost  too  painful  to  read- 
one  does  BO  long  to  hold  on  to  one’s  sympathy 
with  Marie  and  keep  one’s  respect  for  her, 
and  yet  one  finds  it  so  very  hard  ;  but  the  art¬ 
less  eelf- betrayal  of  Sonya’s  recollections  of 
childhood,  though  it  shows  a  far  from  fault¬ 
less  or  admirable  character,  is  at  once  amns 
ing,  pathetic,  and  most  winning.  The  strange, 
lonely  life  of  the  little  Russian  girl,  her  self- 
education,  her  precocious  power  of  loving,  her 
independence  joined  with  lack  of  self  reliance 
—it  is  all  interesting,  for  Sonya  had  that 
which  is  more  than  beauty  in  a  woman,  more 
even  than  intellect,  though  she  had  these  in 
so  marvellous  a  degree — she  had  charm,  and 
whether  she  writes  of  herself,  revealing  faults 
that  she  would  confess  and  many  that  she 
dreams  not  of,  or  whether  the  bosom  friend  of 
her  later  years  writes  of  her  and  leaves  us 
half  in  doubt,  after  all,  whose  fault  it  was 
that  they  could  not  get  along  together,  that 
wondrous  charm  is  always  there,  its  spell  over 
the  reader  from  first  to  last. 

The  book  is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating 
and  attractive  of  anything  that  appeared  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  Profoundly  interesting  as  a 
psychological  study,  it  appeals  more  strongly 
to  the  heart  than  to  the  intellect.  Sonya’s 
life  was  a  very  checkered  one,  full  of  vicissi¬ 
tudes  that  could  have  occurred  to  none  but  a 
Russian  woman  of  to-day,  and  with  others 
which  could  have  occurred  to  no  woman  but  one 
so  superlatively  gifted.  In  the  first  class  falls 
the  nominal  marriage  to  a  young  Russian  stu¬ 
dent  by  which  she  escaped  from  the  yoke  of  pa¬ 
rental  authority  and  became  free  to  pursue  her 
studies  in  foreign  lands ;  in  the  second,  her 
splendid  triumph  in  Paris  when  she  took  the 
great  mathematical  prize  which  has  never  be¬ 
fore  or  since  been  awarded  to  a  woman,  and  the 
fact  that  for  her  was  founded  a  chair  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Stockholm, 
the  only  chair  ever  held  by  a  woman  in  a 
university  to  which  only  men  are  admitted  as 
I  students. 

'  So  interesting  is  this  life  record,  indeed,  that 
two  translations  have  appeared  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  from  two  first  -  rate  publishing 
houses.  That  published  by  the  Macmillans 


contains  a  number  of  portraits  of  Sdnya,  but 
none  of  them  appears  to  do  her  anything  like 
the  justice  of  that  which  forms  the  frontis¬ 
piece  of  the  volume  issued  by  the  Century 
Company.  Tbat  is  as  charming  as  she  assur¬ 
edly  must  have  been. 

Maid  Marian  and  Crochet  Castle.  ^ 
Thomas  Love  Peacock.  Illustrated  by  ¥. 
H  Townsend.  With  an  Introduction  by 
George  Saintsbury.  New  York :  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Company.  1865.  $1  25. 

There  are  a  good  many  fairly  well  read  peo¬ 
ple  who  know  little  of  Peacock ;  and  perhaps 
there  will  always  be  those  who  would  not  cars 
for  his  works  if  they  knew  them.  But  a  very 
much  larger  number  will  greatly  enjoy  making 
his  acquaintance,  and  will  thank  the  publish¬ 
ers  for  including  his  works  among  those  which 
they  are  reprinting  from  standard  writers  of 
the  earlier  half  of  this  century.  As  for  those 
who  know  and  delight  in  him,  they  will  take 
now  pleasure  in  reading  his  works  in  this  ex¬ 
cellent  edition,  with  its  good  illustrations  and 
discriminating  preface. 

Thomas  Love  Peacock  is  a  humorist  of  the 
Rabelaisian  school,  with  none  of  the  coarse¬ 
ness  and  irreverence  of  Rabelais.  Be  was  bom 
in  1785,  and  began  to  write  novels  thirty  years 
later,  his  first  work  of  fiction.  Headlong  Hall, 
appearing  in  1816.  Though  his  last  did  not 
appear  until  1860,  when  he  was  seventy  five 
years  old.  he  was  not  a  prolific  writer,  his 
works  coming  out  at  intervals  of  four  or  five, 
in  one  case  of  thirty  years.  Besides  novels. 
Peacock  wrote  a  number  of  poetical  works, 
none  of  them,  however,  half  so  good  as  the 
lyrics,  with  which,  like  Scott,  be  plentifully 
besprinkled  his  prose  fictions  In  these  he 
was  at  his  best ;  even  Scott  seldom  approaches 
the  charm  and  vigor  of  some  of  the  songs  and 
ballads  of  Peacock’s  novels. 

If  Peacock  excelled  in  the  light,  **  catchy” 
ballad,  he  also  excelled  in  conversation.  The 
story  is  indeed  often  a  mere  framework  for 
the  conversations,  and  these,  though  far 
enough  removed  from  the  quick  give-and- 
take,  the  kaleidescopic  variety,  of  the  most 
popular  present  day  novels,  are  quite  as  bright 
as  the  best  of  them,  and  far  more  impressive. 
Peacock  satirizes  all  the  follies  of  bis  time, 
but  in  the  deftest  and  most  telling  way.  And 
his  characters  are  by  no  means  mere  talking 
puppets  uttering  Mr.  Peacock’s  opinions; 
they  are  real  and  entirely  alive,  and  their 
opinions  are  their  own.  There  are  few  more 
admirable  girl  characters  in  the  fiction  of  to¬ 
day  than  Susannah  Toucbandgo,  in  Crochet 
Castle.  Maid  Marian  gives  a  striking  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  days  of  Robin  Hood.  Ivanhoe, 
with  all  its  charm  and  apparent  realism,  is 
theatrical  in  comparison  with  it.  Peacock’s 
story  has  the  reality  of  Froissart,  of  Sir 
Thomas  Malory,  of  the  writers  of  the  age  of 
chivalry.  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  done  well  In 
selecting  these  two  as  the  first  of  the  series. 

The  Great  Composers.  By  Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth.  Illustrated.  B<wton  :  Lothrop  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  1864. 

Tbiv  volume  begins  with  the  first  appearance 
of  musical  instruments,  Jubal,  son  of  Lameoh, 
"The  father  of  such  as  handle  the  harp  and 
organ musical  expression  having  been  known 
even  before  those  early  days.  An  account  is 
given  of  music  among  the  Hebrews,  in  their 
war  songs  and  psalms  of  praise  in  the  temple 
service.  Terpander  and  the  Grecian  lyre,  St. 
Ambrose  and  the  music  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart — their 
lives  and  work  are  studied.  A  chapter  is  de¬ 
voted  to  Beethoven,  one  to  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  and  the  piano,  told  in  a  bright  and 
interesting  manner.  We  then  are  taken  back 
to  the  old  hymn  writers,  coming  down  to  those 
of  the  present  day,  with  interesting  studies  in 
the  history  of  sacred  music.  The  music  of 
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Travels  in  Three  Continents  ;  Europe,  Af¬ 
rica.  Asia.  By  J.  M.  Buckley,  LL.D. 
New  York  :  Bunt  and  Eaton.  $8.50. 

Dr.  Buckley,  in  the  course  of  bis  travels  in 
Persia,  must  have  had  one  episode  which,  on 
the  principle  of  ars  celare  artem,  he  has  sup¬ 
pressed  in  his  narrative.  In  some  out-of-the- 
way  glen  he  must  have  met  a  terrifying,  yet 
amiable  genie,  and  been  guided  by  him  to  a 
secret  spot  where  a  large,  flat  stone  covered 
a  mysterious  cavern.  The  genie,  having  by 
bis  immense  strength  kindly  removed  the 
stone,  the  wanderer  beheld  and  gladly  seized 
a  lamp,  by  rubbing  which  he  was  thenceforth 
able  to  transport,  not  only  himself,  but  all  his 
readers,  whithersoever  he  would,  up  and 
down  and  across  the  world. 

For  this  is  the  true  Aladdin’s  lamp:  a  gen¬ 
uine  book  of  travels,  one  written,  that  is,  by 
one  who  has  gained  the  gift,  first  of  seeing, 
and  then  of  making  others  see  what  is  strange, 
new,  beautiful,  and  really  important  in  the 
world.  It  is  this  gift  which  distinguishes 
the  true  traveller  from  that  painful  and  use¬ 
less  nomad,  the  "globe  trotter.” 

Possessing  this  lamp  of  a  genius  for  travel 
Dr.  Buckley  carries  us  at  a  stroke  across  seas 
and  deserts,  over  mountains  and  plains,  amid 
cities  and  solitudes.  We  feel  everywhere  at 
home,  and  all  scenes  at  once  become  familiar. 
We,  too,  on  the  veranda  or  around  the  family 
lamp,  "travel  in  three  continents,”  and  arc 
cosmopolitans. 

We  scarcely  need  speak  in  detail  of  the  itin¬ 
erary.  The  journey  explores  few  new  re¬ 
gions  and  leads  to  few  thrilling  adventures. 
The  .«.uthor  might  humbly  apologize,  as  did 
Taine  in  his  trip  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  putting 
forth  a  book  of  travels  where  the  writer  did 
not  break  a  leg,  rescue  an  heiress,  or  even  get 
eaten  by  the  bears.  But  it  is  the  narrative 
and  the  companion,  not  the  geographical 
mileage,  which  constitute  the  value  of  the 
book. 

Some  of  Dr.  Buckley’s  sentences  are  brill¬ 
iant,  original,  and  penetrating.  Here  is  one: 
"Spain,  ancient,  proud,  fiery;  pitiless  in  vic¬ 
tory,  revengeful  in  defeat;  romantic,  fanati¬ 
cal,  converting  into  an  opiate  recollections  of 
past  glory;  though  swept  within  a  few  years 
by  gusts  of  liberal  sentiment,  still  the  strong- 
bold  of  ecclesiastical  intolerance,  cruelty,  and 
superstition ;  home  of  orators,  lovers,  and 
beautiful  women ;  paradise  of  priests,  in 


We  reach  Venice,  "the  enchanted  city,”  and 
glide  to  our  hotel  as  "silently  as  an  assassin”; 
we  go  to  Rome  and  live  for  days  "in  a  kind  of 
mnemonic  trance” ;  we  stand  beneath  the  pyra¬ 
mids  and  find  them  "weaving  an  impercepti¬ 
ble  chain  about  the  mind  which  gradually, 
but  surely,  draws  the  head  forward  and  down¬ 
ward  into  the  attitude  of  reverence” ;  we  sit 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  marvel,  "for 
there  is  no  river  like  it  in  the  world,  plung¬ 
ing  through  the  depressed  basin,  maintaining 
its  identity  as  it  rushes  through  the  lake, 
and  hastening  on  to  be  forever  swallowed  op 
in  the  awful  basaltic  abyss  to  which  the  world 
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onr  own  coantiy  is  considered,  and  the 
influence  that  Wagner’s  musio  has  bad  upon 
it.  There  is  a  chapter  on  great  composers  and 
leaders  of  orcbeatra,  who.  like  Bach,  were  not 
appreciated  in  their  own  day,  but  have  been 
brought  out  by  modem  performers  and  com¬ 
posers,  not  forgetting  recent  and  living  com¬ 
posers  of  concert  and  parlor  music.  So  much 
of  information  that  would  be  valuable  if  it 
were  certainly  correct,  is  stored  in  this  little 
book,  and  it  is  all  told  in  such  a  pleasant  way, 
that  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  But- 
terworth  does  nut  more  carefully  study  exact 
accuracy  in  his  statements. 

SSI.BCTIONS  FROM  THE  POETRT  OF  ROBERT  HeR- 
RICK.  Athenseum  Press  Series.  Edited 
by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr..  Ph. D. 
Boston :  Ginn  and  Company.  1895. 

Herrick’s  verse  is  to  be  enjoyed,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  be  studied.  His  poems  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  air  of  distinction ;  many  of  them  are 
trivial,  but  they  are  never  commonplace.  He 
deals  with  simple  matter  in  a  simple  way.  It 
is  his  perfection  of  lyric  expression  that  has 
made  so  many  of  his  poems  masterpieces.  The 
selections  here  given  make  a  very  good  and 
full  illnstration  of  his  best  work.  The  volume 
is  prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  Herrick’s  life,  with 
a  critical  study  of  his  verse,  and  followed  by 
several  pages  of  notes  and  a  glossary. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

\  Outlines  of  Old  Testament  History  is  the  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  Progressive  Grade  of  the  outline 
education  course  prepared  for  the  Sunday- 
school  by  the  Bible  Study  Union.  We  have 
elsewhere  expressed  our  view  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  this  method  over  that  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  System,  and  so  far  as  the  latter  sys¬ 
tem  allows,  are  giving  to  the  students  of  our 
Sunday  school  page  the  lessons  of  this  book  by 
way  of  introductory  studies  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Lessons.  The  method  of  the  Bible 
Study  Union  is  to  send  the  pupils  to  the  Bible 
itself,  to  make  them  do  their  own  work  and 
help  them  do  their  own  thinking.  Its  plan  is 
to  teach  them  the  books  of  the  Bible,  not 
piecemeal  but  as  wholes.  The  present  volume 
gives  an  outline  study  of  the  entire  history 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament ;  a  rapid  sur 
vey  of  the  historical  books,  with  the  salient 
points  of  the  history  brought  into  clear  view. 
Each  lesson  covers  an  important  section  of 
this  history.  A  series  of  questions  direct  the 
student’s  researches  into  the  Biblical  account, 
while  notes  and  appendices  give  such  a  neces¬ 
sary  setting  of  facts  as  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Bible  itself,  but  have  been  obtained  from 
other  sources,  historical,  archeological,  etc. 
There  are  good  outline  maps.  (Bible  Study 
Publishing  Company,  Boston.  60  cents). 

Every  one  who  has  used  a  Concordance 
knows  the  insulflciency  of  a  mere  verbal  clue 
in  the  search  for  Scripture  teachings  on  a 
given  topic.  What  is  often  needed  is  a  clue 
to  the  thought  rather  than  the  expression. 
The  Rev.  O.  S.  Bowers  of  Ramsgate,  England, 
has  made  a  volume  of  Topical  Outlines  of  Bible 
Themes,  an  “Illustrative  Scripture  reference 
book,”  with  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  need. 
It  is  well  done  and  sufficiently  full.  (Revells. ) 

A  Woman  Who  Did  Not,  by  Victoria  Crosse, 
is  a  cleverly  told  story,  suggested,  of  course, 
by  Mr.  Grant  Allen’s  much  discussed  book, 
and  intended  to  antagonize  bis  position. 
While  not  nearly  as  profound  as  The  Woman 
Who  Did,  nor  in  the  least  admitting  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  problem  which  does  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  that  work,  it  is  so  far  worth 
reading  that  it  gives  a  sympathetic  picture  of 
a  woman  married  to  an  unworthy  husband, 
who  accidentally  meeting  a  man  whom  she 
oould  love  and  who  loves  her  nobly,  not  know¬ 
ing  that  she  is  married, yet  remains  true  to  her 
marriage  vows,  and  so  far  influences  her  lover 


that  he  respects  and  abides  by  her  decision. 
(Roberts,  Boston,  i^l. ) 

A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes  is  the  latest  volume  in 
the  new  edition  of  Thomas  Hardy’s  works. 
It  is  one  of  bis  earlier  stories,  written  with  a 
lighter  band  than  some  of  the  later  ones,  but 
tragical,  as  all  bis  stories  are.  The  closing 
chapter — where  the  rival  lovers,  returning 
from  long  absence,  and  each  firmly  persuaded 
that  he  is  the  favored  one,  travel  down  to 
Wessex  in  the  same  train  with  the  corpse  of 
the  girl  whom  they  are  hastening  to  meet, 
and  by  accident  meet  in  the  church  vault  a 
third,  to  whom  they  discover  that  she  bad 
been  married  for  a  year — for  all  its  gruesome¬ 
ness  comes  perilously  near  to  farce.  (Har¬ 
pers.  $1.50.) 

Dr  A.  Conan  Doyle  has  drawn  many  strange 
characters,  but  none  more  strange  than  Cul 
lingworth  of  27ie  Stark  Munro  Letters,  which 
narrate  the  struggles  of  a  budding  and  im¬ 
pecunious  physician,  and  incidentally  divulge 
his  reasons  for  being  an  agnostic.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  young  Dr  Munro  is  very  lifelike,  and 
notwithstanding  bis  religious  doubts,  truly 
noble,  especially  as  set  off  by  the  erratic, 
brilliant,  and  contemptible  man  of  genius, 
Cullingworth.  The  interest  is  well  sustained. 
(Appletons.  $1  50.) 

The  latest  volume  in  the  cheap  edition  of  Mr. 
F.  Marion  Crawford’s  novels  is  Mr.  Isaacs, 
that  “Tale  of  Modern  India”  by  which  the 
young  writer  leaped  into  fame  some  twelve 
years  ago.  Though  Mr.  Crawford  has  gained 
in  artistic  finish  since  then,  this  book  is  in  his 
best  style,  so  far  as  brilliant  effect  is  con¬ 
cerned.  (Macmillans  60  cents  ) 

In  the  Autonym  Library  of  small  volumes, 
Jhe  Honour  of  the  Flag  is  a  collection  of  short 
stories  by  W.  Clark  Russell,  animated  and 
clever  as  all  bis  stories  are,  and  though 
always  having  the  sea  more  or  less  fora  back¬ 
ground,  yet  full  of  variety  as  to  incident  and 
setting.  (Putnams.  50  cents  ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

We  have  already  announced  that  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Company  have  undertaken  the 
publication  of  Ihe  American  HUtorical  Review, 
a  new  quarterly  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  bis 
tory,  and  have  given  some  particulars  of  its 
managment.  The  Review  will  have  a  distinctly 
national  character,  the  guarantors  and  the 
editors  representing  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  various  fields  of  special  historical  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  hoped  that  historical  scholars 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  place  before  the  public  the  results  of 
their  investigations.  The  three  criteria  for 
contributions  to  the  Review  are:  that  they 
shall  be  fresh  and  original  in  treatment,  that 
they  shall  be  the  result  of  accurate  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  that  they  shall  have  distinct  literary 
merit.  Articles  which  fulfill  these  conditions 
will  be  welcomed  on  any  field  of  history,  but 
contributors  are  warned  that  it  is  not  the 
function  of  the  Review  to  deal  with  discus 
sions  of  present  conditions  or  problems  in 
political,  social,  or  economic  life,  except  as  a 
part  of  studies  tending  to  show  historically 
how  things  came  to  be  as  they  are.  The  first 
number  of  The  Review  will  appear  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  and  successive  numbers 
thereafter  at  intervals  of  three  morths.  The 
subscription  price  has  been  fixed  at  three  dol¬ 
lars  a  year;  one  dollar  each  for  single  num¬ 
bers. 

A  magazine  article  that  attracted  wide  at¬ 
tention  some  months  ago  was  Marion  Craw¬ 
ford’s  presentment  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
illustrated  by  Andr6  Castaigne.  Author  and 
artist  will  work  together  again  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  Rome,  soon  to  appear  in  The  Cen¬ 
tury.  There  will  he  three  papers,  A 
Kaleidescope  of  Rome,  St  Peter’s,  and 
The  Vatican,  and  these  will  treat  of  scenes 
not. witnessed  by  <’a8ual  visiters.  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Mr.  Castaigne  are  both  members  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 


Other  announcements  of  the  same  firm  are, 
among  illustrated  books.  The  Natural  History 
of  Selborne,  by  Gilbert  White,  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  with  an  introduction  by  John  Burroughs, 
many  illustrations  secured  at  Selborne  by 
Clifton  Johnson,  and  the  text  and  new  letters 
of  the  Buckland  edition ;  Uncle  Remus,  His 
Songs  and  His  Sayings,  by  Joel  Chandler  Har¬ 
ris,  with  112  illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost,  pub¬ 
lished  in  an  edition  de  luxe  signed  by  the 
author,  and  also  in  a  12mo  edition ;  The 
Three  Musketeers,  by  Alexander  Dumas,  two 
volumes,  8vo  .  with  the  original  illustrations 
of  Maurice  Leloir;  a  new  edition  of  the 
Great  Musicians  Series,  revised  to  date, 
with  portraits  of  famous  composers,  singers, 

Cianists,  and  violinists;  and  Westminster  Ab- 
ey.  by  Miss  Bradley,  daughter  of  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  elaborately  illustrated.  In  the 
course  of  the  autumn  this  firm  will  begin  the 
publication  by  subscription  only,  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  work,  in  twenty-five  parts,  entitled 
The  Music  of  the  Modern  World,  explained 
and  illustrated  for  American  readers,  edited 
by  Herr  Anton  Seidl,  assisted  by  Miss  Fanny 
Morris  Smith,  with  H.  E.  Krehbiel  as  con¬ 
sulting  editor. 
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THE  ANGEL  VOICE. 

The  enKrls  here  do  visit  os 
At  moments,  they  do  say. 

Bat  that  we  do  no'  know  them  thus 
Till  they  are  gone  away. 

Twas  a  pilgrimage: 

One  dark  foreboding  niglit  I  traveled  o’er 
The  lonely  bills  and  in  the  peaoetal  va'es 
Toward  a  mighty  lity,  within  whose  gates 
A  great  oaihedrul  stot'd— high  and  lofty. 

No  shining  star  that  darkest  night  did  guide 
And  lead  me  to  that  noble,  stately  shrine; 

’Twas  a  still,  silent  voice  that  roused  within 
My  latent  hope,  and  bade  me  tru<t  and  pray. 

While  going  toward  the  pil>-  of  welcome  steps 
1  beard  the  (nan  play  a  saintly  march; 

And  o’er  the  >olemn  peal  was  heard  a  note. 

Most  calm  and  steady— brilliant  as  a  star. 

And  as  1  kn  It  upon  the  granite  steps 
In  reverential  awe.  I  li  new  the  text. 

And  found  lost  hope  before  I  entered  in. 

While  listening  to  thst  note,  so  long  sustained. 
Borne  pure  aoge'ic  voice  1  seemed  to  bear; 

And  b)  whose  tone  was  breathed  so  much  of  Joy 
And  glad,  triumohint  swat  log  ec«tasy. 

That  all  my  lnrui«t  being  thiotibed  wi'hlove; 

And  moved  bv  that  pure  tone  eo  “strangely  sweet,’’ 
My  new-found  hope  was  raised  to  higher  faith. 

And  this  did  seem  to  be  an  angel's  voice 
Which,  by  its  de.^p  and  sympaiheth'  love. 

Aroused  within  mt  heart  a  silent  prayer; 

And  by  its  t  aim.  persis  ent  rail  did  cheer 
And  give  mabope  fur  some  far  brighter  day 
Than  anv  we  can  ever  see  on  earth. 

So  the  angels  come: 

And  if  it  be  some  dart  and  lo  elv  hour. 

Will  thrill  us  with  the  hope  of  life  beyond. 

A.  Dkaix. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ENUEATOB  MOVEMENT. 

A  FBIKM>I.V  CRITICISBI. 

[A  company  of  clergymen  representing  several 
evangelical  denominations,  are  in  the  habit  of  meet 
ing  bi-weekly  to  hear  and  discu's  a  paper  presented 
by  one  of  their  number.  Recently  a  member  was 
requested  to  prepare  a  paper  on  “The  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Movement,”  having  especially  in  view  those 
features  which  have  received  and  possibly  may  de¬ 
serve  criticism.  The  paper,  at  the  earnest  request 
of  several  of  the  brethren  present,  is  herewith  given 
to  the  public  substantially  as  it  was  read.] 

That  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  has 
proved  a  great  blessing  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  no  one  cognizant  of  its  history,  and 
in  sympathy  with  Christianity,  can  doubt. 
It  was  evolved  by  a  pastor  endeavoring  to  find 
some  way  for  developing  the  young  Christians 
in  his  own  church.  How  to  do  this  is  a 
matter  of  earnest  thought  with  every  faithful 
pastor.  Doubtless  in  various  ways  many  pas¬ 
tors  were  succeeding  in  doing  this  very  thing 
by  methods  not  exactly  like  those  of  Christian 
Endeavor.  That  the  Christian  Endeavor  idea 
grew  into  a  great  movement  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  its  originator  tried  it,  found  it 
worked  well  in  his  own  church,  and  began  to 
write  about  it,  thus  getting  the  attention  of 
the  Christian  Church  at  large.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  providence  of  Ood  was  not  in  it. 
We  believe  that  God’s  hand  was  in  it,  but  not 
in  it  alone.  He  blesses  and  furthers  all  de¬ 
vout,  wise,  and  earnest  efforts  to  extend  His 
kingdom.  He  seems  to  prosper  many  endeav¬ 
ors  of  His  children  which  have  not  shown  the 
greatest  wisdom  in  their  methods,  or  the  best 
spirit  in  their  authors  and  coadjutors.  It  is 
to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Ood  that  He  often 
overrules  the  mistakes  and  ignorance  of  His 
followers  so  as  to  secure  the  gradual  advance 
of  His  cause  in  the  earth.  He  secures  this, 
not  because  of  these  mistakes  and  this  igno¬ 
rance,  hut  in  spite  of  them.  He  overrules  the 
wrath,  sin,  and  ignorance  of  man  for  His 
glory.  All  this  is  not  said  to  warrant  an  in 
ference  that  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement 
has  accomplished  good,  not  because  it  was  a 
wise  movement,  but  only  because  Ood  over¬ 
ruled  the  unwisdom  of  its  methods  for  His 
glory.  I  have  no  such  conception  of  the  move¬ 


ment  as  this.  While  doubtless  there  have  been 
unwise  steps  in  connection  with  it, this  has  been 
true  of  every  Christian  movement  which  man 
has  led,  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The 
Endeavor  movement  has  been  carried  forward 
with  remarkable  skill  and  wisdom.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact  that  Ood  has  everywhere 
blessed  it  so  greatly.  Much  earnest  endeavor 
has  been  put  forth  to  save  the  movement  from 
error  and  dangerous  tendencies.  Whatever  of 
criticism  this  paper  may  contain,  is  an  en¬ 
deavor  in  this  direction.  I  desire  to  announce 
myself  at  once  as  in  sympathy  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  idea.  I  identified  myself  with 
the  movement  by  organizing  one  of  the  first 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  in  New  York 
State.  A  revival  had  come  to  the  church,  and 
many  young  people  bad  united  with  it.  I  was 
considering  how  to  develop  them  in  Chris¬ 
tian  activity,  help  them  to  grow  into  strong 
men  and  women  in  Christian  life  in  the 
church.  Their  help  was  needed  in  the  prayer¬ 
meeting,  the  Sunday-school,  the  church  ser 
vices,  and  their  example  in  the  community 
would  have  much  to  do  with  the  relation  of 
the  unsaved  young  people  of  the  village  to 
the  church.  While  thinking  and  praying  over 
the  problem,  I  beard  of  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  in  Portland,  Maine,  and  in 
some  other  places.  I  acted  at  once  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  fiourishing  Society  which  exists  to 
this  day.  The  good  that  Society  did  far  out¬ 
weighed  the  barm.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
entirely  just  to  speak  of  its  infelicities  as  es¬ 
pecially  harmful.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the 
infelicitous  things,  i.  e.,  to  my  mind: 

1.  I  found  that  the  division  of  the  young 
people  of  the  church  into  active  and  associate 
members  was  very  distasteful  to  some.  Some 
church  members,  whose  piety  and  spirit  left 
none  in  doubt  as  to  their  saving  relation  to 
Christ,  were  only  associate  members,  because 
they  could  not  take  the  Christian  Endeavor 
pledge.  Some  of  these  could  not  take  the 
pledge  because  their  inherited  traits  of  diffi¬ 
dence  and  want  of  self-confidence  led  them  to 
feel  that  they  could  not  take  part  in  a  public 
religious  service.  Others  felt  that  the  Bible 
did  not  warrant  a  woman  in  speaking  or  pray¬ 
ing  in  a  religious  meeting  attended  by  men. 
While  they  were  not  disposed  to  judge  others 
in  this  matter,  they  justified  themselves. 
But  these  reasons  were  sufficient  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  active  membership.  As  associate 
members  they  were  inevitably  counted  with 
those  who  were  not  Christians,  and  like  other 
associate  members,  were  the  constant  subject 
of  the  sometimes  almost  personal  prayers  of 
the  active  members.  The  latter  fact,  also, 
kept  many  young  people,  not  professing  Chris¬ 
tians,  but  the  companions  in  neighborly,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  social  life  of  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  from  being  iden 
tilled  with  the  movement.  As  not  a  few  said 
to  me  in  substance,  “I  do  not  propose  to  be¬ 
come  an  associate  member  to  be  the  subject  of 
prayer  at  overy  meeting  by  those  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  praying  the  Lord  to  convert  the  asso¬ 
ciate  members  and  make  them  active  mem¬ 
bers."  “This  distinction,”  they  said,  “was  too 
invidious.  The  matter  of  praying  for  another 
was  too  solemn  and  serious  to  come  op  in  every 
meeting,  in  the  same  stereotyped  language, 
and  possibly  with  little  of  sacred  purpose  and 
lively  hope  or  faith.  When  I  wish  to  be 
prayed  for  in  public,  I  will  make  the  request 
in  some  other  way  than  by  joining  a  society, 
bare  membership  in  which  appears  to  be  an 
announcement  that  you  desire  such  supplica¬ 
tions.” 

2.  I  found  much  spiritual  discouragement 
resulting  from  failure  to  keep  the  pledge  on 
the  part  of  some,  possibly  I  oan  say  many, 
who  signed  it.  Some  of  these  had  been  over 
persuaded  to  become  active  members,  or  had 


taken  the  pledge  while  under  special  religions 
awakening  or  enthnsiasm,  or  heoanse  others 
were  taking  it,  and  not  having,  fully  coanted 
the  cost,  or  comprehended  the  obligations  they 
bad  assnmed,  found  themselves  in  an  em¬ 
barrassing  position.  Only  a  conscientious  per¬ 
son,  who  sets  a  high  vajne  upon  bis  word,  oan 
realize  what  a  source  of  sorrow  and  injury 
may  oome  to  one  who  has  promised  to  do  what 
be  finds  afterwards  he  cannot  do,  or  thinks 
he  cannot  do.  “It  is  better  not  to  vow  than 
to  vow  and  not  pay.” 

Some  young  Ubristians  are  too  sensitive  to 
nobility  and  honor  to  believe  they  have 
kept  their  pledge  by  a  heartless  and  insincere 
recital  of  a  sentiment  from  some  author, 
quoting  a  passage  of  Scripture,  or  joining  in 
the  Lord’s  prayer,  or  a  hymn.  To  speak  for 
Christ  is  a  high  and  holy  privilege,  and  in¬ 
volves  a  certain  preparation  of  heart  and 
thought  aa  well  as  an  opportunity.  An  iron¬ 
clad  rule  which  requires  every  one  to  attend 
and  to  take  some  part  in  every  meeting, 
whether  bis  heart  and  mind  are  fitted  for  it 
or  not,  leads  either  to  insincerity  or  to  the 
breaking  of  the  pledge.  A  broken  pledge  is 
injurious,  blunts  the  moral  sensibilities,  and 
is  the  entering  wedge  to  indifference  and 
backsliding.  It  does  not  wholly  relieve  this 
difficulty  to  refer  us  to  the  clause  in  the 
pledge  which  says,  “unless  bidered  by  some 
reason  which  I  can  conscientiously  give  to 
my  Lord  and  Master.”  The  conscienoe  is  apt 
to  become  bewildered  in  the  midst  of  the  ex¬ 
cuses  which  may  suggest  themselves  to  one 
thus  situated.  An  insufficient  excuse  or  rea¬ 
son  for  not  fulfilling  the  promise  leaves  us 
simply  with  a  broken  promise.  Or  to  keep  a 
promise  like  that  involved  in  the  Endeavor 
pledge,  in  a  forma]  way  only,  to  speak  words 
without  our  heart  is  in  their  meaning  and 
speaking,  to  pray  without  feeling  or  purpose, 
all  such  exercises  lead  to  serious  insincerity, 
if  not  bypoorisy. 

On  more  occasions  than  one  my  heart  has 
fairly  shivered  at  the  evident  lack  of  devout¬ 
ness,  spirit  of  true  worship,  joyful  commun¬ 
ion,  displayed  in  a  Chrsitian  Endeavor  meet¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  question  whether  that  which 
goes  to  make  up  the  spirit  of  true  prayer 
helpful  testimony,  and  joyful  worship,  oan  be 
always  in  possession  and  at  command.  Doubt¬ 
less  some  will  say  it  is  quite  as  apt  to  be  in 
possession  and  at  command  in  a  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  meeting  as  in  any  other  kind  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  meeting ;  that  the  spirit  of  cold  formal¬ 
ity  and  evident  lack  of  sincerity  is  seen  as 
often  in  the  church  prayer-meeting  as  any¬ 
where  else.  Possibly  it  is  as  common  to  older 
Christians  as  to  the  younger.  I  think  there 
is  some  force  in  this  view  of  the  case,  and  the 
question  may  arise  as  to  whether  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  pledge  requires  anything  of  any 
Christian  which  is  not  fully  involved  in  his 
profession  of  faith  in  Christ  and  the  covenant 
be  enters  into  on  uniting  with  tbeohuroh.  There 
are  those  who  hold  that  the  strength  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  lie  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  crystallized  that  which  is 
involved  in  professing  faith  in  Christ.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  be  a  Christian,  to  be  a  soldier 
of  the  cross,  a  follower  of  the  Lamb ;  to  be  an 
ambassador  of  Ood,  a  representative  of  His  in 
the  enemy’s  country ;  to  belong  to  a  Church 
which  has  been  purchased  with  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  no  trifiing  matter.  It  means  that  we 
are  bought  with  a  price,  and  are  not  our  own. 
The  Christian  Endeavor  movement,  and  pledge, 
if  you  please  fixes  the  attention  of  the  yoong 
disciple  on  this  great  obligation.  It  declares 
that  every  Christian  should  he  able  to  say  as 
he  thinks  of  Ood  as  Father,  Redeemer,  or 
Comforter  and  Sanctifier,  “Whose  I  am  and 
whom  I  serve.” 

8.  I  found  that  the  Consecration  Meeting 
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gave  to  many  an  incomplete  conception  of  con¬ 
secration;  was  the  moat  formal  and  stereo¬ 
typed  of  all  the  meetings.  A  common  testi¬ 
mony  waa  thia :  *  I  consecrate  myself  to  Ood 
for  another  month.”  The  experience  was  the 
commonplace  rehearsal  of  the  same  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  neglect  of  Christian  doty,  until  it 
really  seemed  that  many  would  speak  of  their 
“poor,  dying  rate  of  living,”  without  any  com 
punction  whatever.  And  the  aspect  of  our 
consecration  which  lies  in  the  truth  that  Ood 
has  consecrated  us,  rarely  appeared  in  the 
testimonies  of  the  Consecration  Meeting.  In 
this  sense  no  one  can  consecrate  himself  to 
God ;  we  are  already  devoted,  made  sacred, 
set  apart,  called,  consecrated  by  the  mighty 
truth  that  we  have  been  redeemed,  bought 
with  a  price,  separated  from  the  world  by 
Him  who  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  His  own  most  precious  blood,  and  by 
the  fact  that  our  bodies  have  become  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

4.  I  found  a  tendency  in  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  to  establish  a  kind  of  church  within 
a  church— a  young  people’s  church  and  an  old 
people’s  church,  young  people’s  sociables  and 
old  people’s  sociables.  There  was  at  times, 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  young  people,  a  lack 
of  respect  for  the  older  church  members.  They 
criticised  their  conservatism,  called  them  old 
fogies,  poky,  dull,  loving  the  chief  places  and 
to  exercise  authority. 

The  Endeavorers,  in  some  churches,  neglect 
to  attend  the  church  prayer- meeting,  and  in 
other  places  they  monopolize  it.  They  speak 
evil  of  dignitaries ;  often  in  this  they  seemed 
verily  to  believe  that  they  were  doing  God’s 
service  and  helping  the  church.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  tendencies  of  the  increasing  prominence 
of  the  young  people,  inevitable  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  movement,  has  been  toward  a 
disregard  of  the  views  and  'tastes  of  the  older 
Christians.  In  these  respects,  however,  the 
sin  of  inconsiderateness  has  not  wholly  been 
on  the  side  of  the  young  people.  In  some 
cases  the  older  Christians  have  been  jealous, 
suspicious,  and  unreasonable. 

5.  The  Junior  Endeavor  movement  of  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  needs  to  be  very  wisely 
guided  to  avoid  some  very  serious  evils.  Last 
summer  when  supplying  the  pulpit  of  a  certain 
church  for  a  Sabbath,  I  was  invited  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Junior  Endeavor  Society.  Two 
ladies  also  met  with  the  twenty  or  thirty  boys 
and  girls  present.  One  of  the  ladies  presided 
at  the  organ  and  lead  in  the  singing.  A  little 
girl,  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old,  led  the 
meeting.  She  announced  the  hymns,  read  the 
Bible,  led  in  prayer,  and  all  without  the 
slightest  apparent  embarrassment  at  my  pres¬ 
ence.  Boys  and  girls  of  tender  years  took  part 
in  the  meeting.  They  would  in  some  cases 
giggle  just  before  getting  op  to  take  part,  and 
in  nearly  every  case  after  taking  part.  When 
the  meeting  closed  with  the  Mizpah  benedic¬ 
tion,  they  all  made  a  break  for  the  door,  and 
went  out  in  confusion,  with  noise  and  laugh¬ 
ter.  I  felt  that  the  meeting  had  not  been 
wholesome,  and  that  the  condition  was  un¬ 
natural  and  strained,  and  the  effect  injurious 
to  the  sense  of  reverence,  and  was  not  promo¬ 
tive  of  true  Christian  growth.  I  did  not  men¬ 
tion  my  feelings  to  anyone,  but  recently  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  faithful  pastor  which 
showed  that  I  am  not  alone  in  this  feeling. 
I  will  read  an  extract  from  it : 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  Christian  Endeavor 
as  originally  conducted,  but  the  more  recent 
extension  of  its  activities  to  little  children, 
to  my  mind,  is  open  to  many  objections.  I 
bave  refused  to  allow  a  Junior  Society  to  be 
started  in  my  church,  preferring  to  keep  the 
little  ones  in  my  own  hands  in  a  pastor’s 
class  I  have  conducted  every  year.  My  objec¬ 
tion  is  that  it  tends  to  make  the  children  imi¬ 


tate  their  elders  and  to  talk  and  act  beyond 
their  own  experience;  that  it  makes  them 
precocious  (and  American  children  are  already 
too  prone  to  thet).  Our  Lord  taught  that  old 
people  needed  to  be  converted  and  ttecome  like 
little  children.  The  Junior  Endeavor  idea 
seems  to  be  the  opposite,  that  little  children 
should  be  convert^  and  become  like  old  peo 
pie.  I  could  give  you  specific  examples  of  this 
tendency.  Of  course  wise  leadership  will  keep 
out  these  faults  in  many  cases,  but  seldom  is 
such  leadership  obtained.  Then  some  Junior 
Societies  do  not  take  the  children  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  To  such 
my  objection  does  not  apply  But  the  instruc¬ 
tion  from  headquarters  is  that  the  children 
should  be  sought  from  the  age  of  eight,  or 
even  under,  and  that  the  aim  be  not  instruc¬ 
tion  at  all.  but  pure  prayer-meeting  exercises, 
and  that  the  little  tots  shall  lead  themselves. 
Now,  do  you  think  children  so  young  as  that 
need  to  be  trained  to  lead  prayer- meetings T 
It  is  “smart”  of  them  to  do  it,  and  people  say, 
“how  wonderful!”  But  is  it  right?  Is  it  the 
way  Christ  would  bring  them  up?” 

This  pastor’s  reference  to  his  practice  of 
having  the  children  in  a  pastor’s  class,  leads 
me  to  say  that  this  has  been  my  own  custom 
for  years.  My  experience  in  this  line  impresses 
me  with  the  conviction  that  no  part  of  my 
work  as  a  pastor  was  more  important  or  fruit¬ 
ful  of  good  and  permanent  results  than  that 
put  forth  in  the  Children’s  Training  Class. 

I  know  of  a  church  where  the  pastor.  Ses 
sion,  and  young  people  made  what  they  re¬ 
garded  as  a  successful  effort  to  retain  the 
Christian  Endeavor  idea,  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  some  of  the  difficulties  which  this 
paper  points  out.  The  constitution  differed 
from  the  Model  Constitution  principally  in  the 
matter  of  the  division  of  the  young  people  into 
active  and  associate  members,  the  pledge  and 
the  consecration  meeting.  It  was  submitted 
to  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark,  and  his  opinion  asked  as 
to  whether  we  could  justly,  under  this  consti¬ 
tution,  call  the  society  a  Christian  Endeavor 
Society.  His  reply  was  that  we  could.  This 
constitution  provided  that  any  young  person 
regarding  said  church  as  his  spiritual  home 
and  place  of  worship,  whether  a  member  of 
the  church  or  simply  of  the  congregation, 
could  become  a  member  of  this  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  by  signing  the  constitution. 
Signing  the  constitution  did  not  involve  sign¬ 
ing  the  pledge.  The  pledge  was  provided  for 
by  a  special  article  in  the  constitution,  which 
required  that  it  should  be  printed  in  duplicate 
form,  and  furnished  to  each  member.  Those 
members  who  felt  able,  after  prayer  and  de¬ 
liberate  consideration,  to  take  the  pledge, 
were  requested  to  sign  the  two  copies,  hand 
one  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  who  would 
put  it  on  record,  and  keep  the  other  in  his 
Bible.  Thus  the  distinction  between  active 
and  associate  members  was  done  away  with. 
The  names  of  the  pledged  members  were  not 
printed  except  in  the  general  list  of  members. 
Indeed,  they  were  not  necessarily  known  as 
pledged  members.  Many  who  did  not  take 
the  pledge  were  equally  faithful  in  taking 
part  in  the  meetings. 

This  constitution  provided  that  the  first 
meeting  after  each  communion  should  be  an 
experience  and  consecration  meeting.  The 
spiritual  power  of  this  meeting  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  its  nearness  to  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  infiuence  of  the  communion.  And  it 
was  an  advantage  that  the  meeting  was  quar¬ 
terly  rather  than  monthly.  It  kept  it  from 
formality,  gave  a  broader  view  of  experience 
and  service. 

Now,  after  several  years’  experience  with 
this  constitution,  many  who  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  and  the  Model  Constitution, 
think  it  far  preferable.  Several  nther  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Societies  have  been  formed  sub¬ 
stantially  under  this  constitution. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  desire  again  to 
say  that  these  criticisms  are  made  by  a  friend 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement.  This 


is  an  honest  discussion  of  real  difficulties. 
The  aim  is  to  help  overcome  the  difficulties, 
and  enlarge  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  a 
movement  which  has  been  inaugurated  and 
prosecuted  in  the  true  Christian  spirit,  with  a 
skill  and  devotion  which  should  challenge  the 
admiration  and  awaken  the  gratitude  of  every 
lover  of  souls  and  servant  of  Christ. 


DB.  CHARLES  WHITE  OF  WABASH 
COLLEGE. 

Among  the  students  and  officers  of  Wabash 
College  the  third  of  a  century  ago,  the 
name  of  Dr.  Charles  White,  its  second  Presi¬ 
dent,  was  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  the 
Lord  hath  blessed.  Mrs.  White  was  also  a 
loving,  but  great  power  in  the  college  life. 
Very  gentle  and  of  high  intelligence,  she  drew 
to  herself  students  and  men  making  up  a  large 
part  of  college  life.  And  their  undisguised 
mutual  affection  was  natural,  as  it  was  also 
comely.  Her  death  in  December,  1860,  was 
a  shock  to  the  community.  To  her  husband 
it  was  more— an  irreparable  grief.  He  hence¬ 
forth  softly  walked  with  bowed  bead,  until 
less  than  a  year  afterward  his  steps  reached 
the  resting  place  of  his  beloved  dead.  There 
occurred  in  that  brief  journey  from  her  death¬ 
bed  to  his  own,  two  scenes,  one  of  which  is 
familiar,  but  none  the  less  impressive,  and  the 
other,  not  so  widely  known,  but  scarcely  less 
inspiring.  I  venture  to  change  their  chrono¬ 
logical  order. 

And  first  and  most  widely  known,  let  me 
mention  that  which  occurred  last.  The  night 
he  was  translated,  as  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  be  was  alone  in  his  study 
and  was  writing  what  was  intended  to  be¬ 
come  his  Baccalaureate  the  next  June.  Its 
theme  was  faith.  Its  chief  application  was 
thus  stated:  “Faith  presents  death  in  its  true 
character.  It  shows  that  they  are  the  dead 
and  dying  who  are  detained  here  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  world ;  that  the  persons  who  live  are  they 
that  have  passed  the  bourne  whence  no  trav¬ 
eller  returns.  ” 

In  unfolding  this  thought.  Dr.  White,  whose 
hair  was  almost  as  white  as  snow,  must — as 
we  might  imagine—  have  felt  the  snow-white 
hair  fanned  by  the  wings  of  the  angel  sent  to 
call  him  home  as  he  then  and  there  penned 
these  words:  “Faith  sees  the  blessed  Saviour 
at  the  death  bed  side,  with  attendant  angels 
to  soothe  and  sustain  and  bear  up  the  spirit  in 
heaven.”  And  the  inspired  pen  had  not  yet 
finished  its  beautiful  task.  Note  what  it  fur¬ 
ther  writes : 

“The  Christian!  Faith  assures  him  that  at 
death  be  languishes  into  life  and  in  a  joyous 
exultation  exclaims:  1  live.  I  am  released 
from  a  community  of  the  dead.  This  is  my 
birth.  I  bave  never  lived  before.  Now  I 
live.  .  .  .  What  a  serene  glory  surrounds  the 
death  scenes  as  depicted  by  the  eye  of  faith. 

.  .  .  The  spirit  faith  sees  loosened  clear  and 
clean  from  the  world,  buoyant  and  mounting 
toward  heaven ;  sees  the  sweet  reliance  on  the 
bosom  of  the  heavenly  mercy,  the  kindled 
and  kindling  hope  on  exultant  wing  looking 
into  glory  and  rest ;  sees  the  blessed  Saviour 
at  the  death-bed  side  with  attendant  angels 
to  soothe  and  sustain  and  bear  up  the  spirit 
to  heaven.” 

And  eloquently  did  bis  eulogist  add  these 
words:  “  ’Tie  done — ‘Heaven.’  The  pen 
drops,  the  suspended  blow  falls,  the  waiting 
angels  with  ecstatic  rapture  mount  to  heaven 
carrying  a  new  treasure  thither.” 

It  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  entire  range 
of  necrological  literature  a  more  beautiful 
scene  than  this  of  President  White’s  last  lit¬ 
erary  work  and  the  swift  and  beautiful  realiza¬ 
tion  of  it  in  his  own  glorious  transition  “from 
a  community  of  the  dead”  “into  the  grand 
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lights  and  Bubatantial  purities  of  an  unohang- 
ing  realm.  ” 

Running  through  the  entire  description  is 
tender,  gentle,  sweet  reference  to  her  who 
had  been  his  soul’s  companion  for  many 
years,  but  bad  been  suddenly  taken  from  his 
side  a  year  ago. 

This  closing  scene  of  Dr.  White’s  literary 
and  public  life  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
matched.  I  cannot  in  all  my  reading  recall  its 
match. 

I  have  referred  to  two  scenes  in  his  life,  in 
each  of  which  shines  bis  intense  lovu  of  bis 
gifted  wife.  No  doubt  her  spirit  touched  his 
heart  as  be  wrote  the  tender  farewell  he  was 
inditing  that  night  when  he  was  writing  the 
words:  “This  is  my  birth.  I  have  never  lived 
before.  Now  I  live.”  Sbe  bad  left  him  less 
than  a  year  before,  and  now  it  seemed  as  if 
she,  as  an  unseen  spirit,  had  come  back  to 
accompany  him  to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed. 

I  have  beard  several  persons  repeat  the  per¬ 
sonal  reminiscence  of  a  scene  that  occurred  in 
“the  venerable  old  Center  Church,”  which  was 
such  a  bright  spot  in  the  scenes  of  college  life 
for  forty  years  at  Wabash.  Dr.  White  that 
afternoon  was  discoursing  of  heaven  with 
wonderful  pathos.  He  then  read  aloud  Dr. 
Fleury’s  hymn,  “Ye  angels  who  stand  round 
the  throne  I”  And  as  the  multitude  swelled 
the  words  of  the  hymn  into  a  Christian  tri¬ 
umph,  Dr.  White,  with  his  glorious  tenor 
voice,  led  them,  and  those  present  declare  the 
effect  was  overpowering  as  he  ottered  with 
sacred  passion  the  words  of  the  third  stanza : 

“  Oh  1  when  will  the  period  appear 
When  I  shall  nolle  in  yonr  sons? 

I’m  weary  of  linuering  here. 

And  I  to  your  Savi  mr  belong ; 

I  want -oh  I  1  want  to  be  'here 
Where  sorrow  and  sin  hid  adieu ; 

Yonr  joy  and  your  friendship  to  share. 

To  wonder  and  worship  with  you.” 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Little,  the  General  Assembly’s 
General  Home  Missionary  Secretary  in  the 
Synod  of  Texas,  was  at  that  time  an  under¬ 
graduate  student  in  Wabash  College,  and  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  scene  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to.  In  a  letter  now  before  me,  he 
writes:  “I  heard  Dr.  White  read  the  hymn. 
Ye  angels  who  stand  round  the  throne.  As 
be  read,  the  interest  grew,  until,  when  he  read 
the  words, 

“  I  am  weary  of  lingering  here, 

And  I  to  your  Saviour  belong,” 
he  seemed  to  stretch  himself  as  if  soaring.  ” 
Dr.  Little  adds,  he  shall  never  forget  how  he 
read  it,  and  another  who  was  present,  “I  shall 
never  forget  how  he  sung  it  I”  I  have  heard 
several  intelligent  witnesses  of  the  scene  de¬ 
clare  it  to  have  been  overpowering.  I  do  not 
doubt  it. 

Another  great  pulpit  orator  was  Dr.  Henry 
Smith  of  Lane.  His  last  sermon  was  preached 
in  the  second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  His  text  that  day  was  this,  “And  Terat 
died  in  Haran.  ”  A  great  and  impressive  ser¬ 
mon,  closed  with  an  impressive  incident.  At 
the  close  of  his  sermon  he  announced  and  read 
the  Jerusalem  hymn.  “O  Mother  dear,  Jeru¬ 
salem  I”  As  he  read  the  fourth  stanza, 

**  Ob,  padding  happy  were  my  state, 

Mliflit  I  be  worthy  found 
To  wait  upon  my  God  nnd  King, 

His  praises  there  to  sound.” 

he  exclaimed  in  tones  which  those  who  heard 
cannot  easily  forget, 

•*  O  Ood !  if  I  were  there !  ” 

He  had  fainted  in  the  pulpit  that  last  day. 
What  could  be  more  impressive  than  his  repe¬ 
tition  of  that  longing  and  triumphant  ejacula 
tion  of  the  great  hymn  in  the  use  of  one  of  its 
most  devout  lines ! 

In  each  case  life  came  to  its  close  in  metb. 
ods  and  circumstances  which  invested  death 
itself  with  extraordinary  attractions,  as  if 
God  had  sent  by  a  messeager  usually  dreaded 
to  bring  His  weary  sons  home.  J.  F.  T. 

Wabash  Coixhob,  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind.,  Sept.  16, 1866. 


MATTERS  IN  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

There  is  probably  no  people  and  country  so 
thoroughly  misunderstood  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  these  islands 
and  their  inhabitants.  We  are  on  the  route 
to  Australia  and  Japan.  The  omniscient  trav¬ 
eller  stops  with  us  over  one  boat,  and  feels 
perfectly  able  to  settle  the  Hawaiian  question. 
He  chats  with  loungers  about  the  hotels, 
takes  a  look  at  the  volcanoe,  and  is  off  again. 
The  longer  I  stay  here,  the  more  perplexing 
the  problem  seems  to  me  Let  me  tell  you 
some  of  the  conditions  which  confront  the 
people  and  describe  the  efforts  which  are  now 
made  to  save  the  land. 

There  are  about  100,000  inhabitants  of  all 
races  and  colors  and  mixtures  in  the  Islands, 
only  enough  to  make  one  fair  sized  city,  yet 
they  are  scattered  over  eight  islands.  On 
Oahu  is  Honolulu,  with  22,000,  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole.  The  center  of  all  the  so 
cial,  political,  and  educational  life  is  in  this 
city.  It  has  no  government  separate  from  the 
general  government.  At  the  centre  of  this 
20,000  people  is  about  4,500  who  speak  the 
English  language — some  are  of  American  birth, 
some  are  born  in  the  Islands  of  American  fam¬ 
ilies,  some  are  English  or  German,  a  few 
French  and  Scandinavians.  In  the  hands  of 
these  4,000  is  the  solution  of  our  problem. 
When  you  pay  your  water  bill  and  find  it 
made  out  in  five  languages,  you  understand 
something  of  the  mixed  nature  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  A  few  years  ago,  in  1»60,  the  foreigners 
in  all  the  Islands  was  but  1  25  of  the  whole 
population,  in  1890,  he  outnumbered  the  na¬ 
tive  by  more  than  8,000.  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Portuguese,  Hawaiian,  English,  in  all  these 
languages  is  business  done  daily. 

The  Chinaman  is  the  house  servant,  yard 
boy,  and  farmer.  Every  morning  he  comes  to 
your  door  with  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit. 
You  can  have  strawberries  every  day  in  the 
year,  if  you  will.  He  sells  you  chickens, 
ducks,  and  eggs-  The  Japanese  is  the  favor 
ite  on  the  sugar  plantation,  but  recently  he 
is  found  pushing  bis  way  into  the  retail  dry 
goods  trade  in  the  city.  Neither  the  Japanese 
nor  the  Chinaman,  as  a  rule,  bring  their  wives. 
They  save  their  money  and  send  it  home. 
Politics  do  not  interest  them,  and  they  waste 
no  time  nor  thought  over  military  matters. 
The  Portuguese  has  his  family  with  him, 
and  it  is  a  large  one.  He  makes  a  home,  is  a 
law-abiding  citizen.  As  a  race,  they  appear 
before  the  law  courts  less  frequently  than  any 
other.  Tbev  excel  as  gardeners  and  raise  the 
best  grapes,  fiowers,  and  figs.  They  are  thrifty, 
and  have  come  to  stay.  The  hot  weather  does 
not  hurt  them. 

The  Hawaiian  is  disappearing.  The  race  is 
melting  away  like  the  snow  before  the  summer 
sun.  Why?  Various  reasons  are  given. 
Disease  has  carried  off  many.  Drunkenness 
kills  large  numbers,  especially  in  the  cities, 
where  the  Japanese  “sake”  can  be  bought  so 
cheaply.  In  the  old  days,  under  missionary  in- 
fiuence,  no  liquor  could  be  sold  to  a  Hawaiian. 
But  the  most  noticeable  fact  of  all,  is  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  birth  rate. 

They  are  a  kindly,  loveable  race,  easily  led 
toward  good  or  evil.  Impressible,  warm¬ 
hearted,  illogical.  Able  in  many  ways,  they 
lack  the  power  of  leadership.  That  seems  to 
have  passed  away  with  the  old  chiefs  whose 
families  are  now  extinct.  There  is  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  business  house  of  any  size  in  Honolulu 
managed  by  full  blooded  Hawaiians.  The 
social  question  is  a  complicated  one,  and  is 
changing  every  year.  Five  races,  side  by 
side,  are  interwoven  in  the  nation’s  life. 
What  will  the  result  be?  Surely  here  is  a 
problem  requiring  the  greatest  skill  and 
patience  for  its  solution.  It  is  not  one  that 


can  be  satisfactorily  solved  in  a  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  talk,  even  by  a  wise  man  in  Brooklyn. 

What  is  done  to  day  in  the  way  of  educa¬ 
tion?  First,  there  is  the  system  of  so'hools 
started  by  the  missionaries.  Many  are  mod¬ 
elled  after  the  old  New  England  academies, 
and  are  still  taught  by  teachers  imported 
mainly  from  New  England  and  Oberlin,  which 
is  a  bit  of  New  England  further  west.  One  of 
these,  the  Kawaiahas  Seminary  for  girls,  is 
in  Honolulu.  There  are  about  one  hundred 
pupils.  In  addition  to  the  regular  school 
duties,  all  the  bouse  work  is  done  by  the 
girls.  Many  are  not  able  to  pay  for  tuition 
or  board,  but  this  charge  is  met  by  friends 
of  the  school.  There  is  no  endowment. 
The  school  depends  upon  yearly  gifts.  Hith¬ 
erto  the  government  has  paid  capitation  fees. 
But  on  the  first  of  January  next,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  new  constitution,  this  will 
cease.  No  school  under  the  direction  of  any 
church  will  receive  financial  aid  from  the 
public  treasury.  By  far  the  largest  and  finest 
are  the  Kamehameha  schools.  These  were 
built  and  endowed  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Bishop  and 
bis  wife.  She  was  the  last  of  the  royal 
Kamehameha  line,  and  a  pure  Hawaiian. 
Mr.  Bishop  is  an  American,  for  many  years 
the  leading  banker  in  the  Island,  a  man  who 
is  using  bis  money  to  bless  and  aid  the  people. 
His  band  is  in  every  good  work.  One  group 
of  buildings,  with  its  separate  faculty,  is  set 
apart  for  the  boys.  Manual  training  is  given 
a  prominent  place.  Few  schools  in  the  United 
States  of  America  can  compare  with  this  in 
its  equpiment.  The  buildings  are  elegant. 
Across  the  road  is  the  girls’  school,  but  re¬ 
cently  opened.  This  has  the  same  beauty  and 
fitness  in  all  its  surroundings.  I  have  thor¬ 
oughly  inspected  the  whole  institution. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  for  the  white  popula¬ 
tion.  Preference  is  given  to  pupils  from  pure 
Hawaiian  or  half- white  families.  This  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  a  Christian  school,  both  in  its 
spirit  and  teaching.  The  Hawaiians  love 
music  and  sing  easily  and  sweetly.  They  wel¬ 
come  eagerly  all  instruction  in  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

Back  in  the  early  days  the  missionaries  used 
to  send  their  children  to  America  to  be  edu¬ 
cated.  But  the  voyage  around  the  Horn  was 
so  long,  and  the  separation  so  bard  to  bear, 
that  they  decided  to  establish  a  school  for 
their  own  children.  The  land  at  Punahas  was 
given  by  the  elder  Bingham,  and  the  school 
began.  It  has  steadily  advanced  under  able 
leadership,  till  to  day  it  stands  easily  at  the 
front  of  all  our  educational  institutions,  as 
Oahu  College.  One  of  the  early  principals  was 
Mr.  Dole,  the  father  of  the  President  of  the 
republic.  This  College  has  something  of  an 
endowment,  and  is  looking  forward  to  the 
dedication  of  a  splendid  stone  recitation  ball, 
now  nearing  completion.  This  is  a  gift  of 
Mr.  C.  R.  Bishop  in  memory  of  his  wife.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  fitted  here  for  Yale,  Harvard,  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  are  able  to  hold  their  own  with  those 
trained  at  Andover  or  Exeter.  The  majority 
of  the  students,  however,  take  the  English 
course.  The  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  have  also  established  schools,  but 
not  on  so  large  a  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  effoi-ts  of  the  churches, 
the  Government  has  its  system  of  public 
schools.  I  have  visited  almost  every  one  in 
the  city,  and  when  the  difficulties  are  con¬ 
sidered,  the  results  must  be  acknowledged  as 
good.  Under  the  monarchy,  politics,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  meddled  with  the  schools,  and 
incompetent  officials  hampered  progress.  The 
new  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander,  a  Presbyterian  by 
training,  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  on  the 
Islands,  and  has  unusual  capacity  and  fitness 
for  the  work  before  him.  On  the  first  of 
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Januarj  the  OovMiimert  will  be  free  from  all 
obligations  to  aid  church  schools,  and  can 
spend  public  money  in  common  schools,  free 
to  all.  The  language  will  be  English.  The 
nstivee  are  eager  to  have  their  children  learn 
it,  and  gladly  send  them  to  the  public  school. 

The  diflSculties  in  the  way  ot  educating  this 
people  are  many.  Race  and  creed  intensify 
differences.  Christian  wisdom  and  energy  has 
done  a  splendid  work  in  the  past,  and  that 
same  sanctified  common  sense  is  meeting  the 
new  conditions  of  the  present  day  with  gener¬ 
osity  and  courage. 

Douglas  Putnam  Birnib. 

HONOliUUT,  Aagust  2S,  1885. 

LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

When  we  are  informed  by  one  high  in  au¬ 
thority  that  the  salaries  of  Presbyterian  min¬ 
isters  exceed  those  of  other  denominations,  it 
might  seem  to  be  quite  an  unnecessary  thing 
for  a  Presbyterian  minister  to  write  about 
salaries  for  a  Presbyterian  paper.  But  when 
it  is  understood  that  we  speak  of  salaries  in 
general,  we  think  it  may  be  well  for  more 
than  one  depomination,  if  this  subject  should 
have  a  presentation. 

The  value  of  the  services  of  the  faithful 
minister  has  been  acknowledged  on  every  side. 
This  acknowledgment  was  put  by  a  prominent 
author  in  this  way:  “The  manufacture  of 
souls  of  a  good  quality  is  a  useful  undertak¬ 
ing.  ”  Said  the  President  of  a  great  railroad 
company:  “We  believe  that  any  faithful  min¬ 
ister  along  our  lines  who  preaches  the  Gospel 
faithfully  and  teaches  men  to  be  orderly  and 
regard  the  rights  of  property,  is  worth  to  our 
company  fifty  policemen.”  Testimony  like 
this  can  be  had  from  hundreds  on  every  side 
As  the  value  of  these  services  cannot  be  esti 
mated  in  dollars  and  cents,  it  has  almost 
come  to  be  thought  that  they  have  no  value 
in  money,  and  that  the  minister  is  not  much 
more  than  an  object  of  charity,  or  that  he 
deserves  no  more  than  the  people  reluctantly 
give  him.  The  services  of  the  physician  bene¬ 
fits  the  individual.  The  services  of  the  lawyer 
benefit  the  person  or  corporation  that  employs 
him.  The  services  of  the  minister,  while  bene- 
fitting  the  individual,  benefit  usually  the 
whole  community.  Because  it  comes  to  so 
many,  the  benefit  is  not  valued  as  where  it 
comes  specially  to  one.  For  these  two  rea¬ 
sons,  namely,  difficulty  in  estimating  the 
benefit,  and  because  it  comes  to  all,  as  well 
as  a  part,  the  services  of  the  minister  are  not 
properly  appreciated  by  a  good  many  people. 

Bayne  says:  “Ministers  of  the  Gospel  will 
always  be  paid,  on  an  average,  at  a  rate  in  no 
degree  correspondent  to  the  abilities  they 
possess  or  the  functions  they  perform.  ”  In 
voting  out  a  minister  who  bad  filled  an  im¬ 
portant  position  in  the  church,  the  minority 
put  upon  record  the  conviction  that  “he  had 
rendered  service  that  money  could  not  repay, 
service  that  was  equivalent  to  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  dollars  into  the  treas¬ 
ury,”  and  that  “it  was  bordering  on  harsh¬ 
ness  to  dismiss  this  servant  of  the  Lord.”  A 
large  number  in  the  Church  feel  that  the 
faithful  minister,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
does  not  receive  any  adequate  compensation 
in  money  for  his  service.  In  1882,  Bishop 
Pinkney  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland,  proposed 
that  the  better  paid  preachers  should  divide 
with  those  poorly  paid.  His  purpose  was  to 
make  this  subject  ring  through  the  Diocese, 
but  death  coming  soon  after,  he  accomplished 
little.  The  Christian  Advocate  of  April.  1800, 
said  that  from  1881  to  1873  the  deficiencies  in 
the  salaries  of  Methodist  ministers  in  thirty- 
five  Conferences  mounted  to  $5,450,000.  These 
deficienies,  we  presume,  are  still  going  on,  as 
the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Northern 
Church  reported  last  March  that  the  deficien¬ 


cies  of  this  Conference  alone  were  $9,670  for 
the  year. 

The  Narrative  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Assembly  has  this  language:  “The  number  of 
Presbyteries  reporting  amounts  due  on  pas¬ 
tors’  salaries,  ranging  from  ten  to  a  thousand 
dollars,  would  seem  to  call  for  the  Scriptural 
reminder  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire. " 

A  minister  writes:  “I  know  a  town  where, 
in  the  last  three  and  a  half  years,  thirteen 
pastors  have  come  and  gone  from  the  various 
denominations  of  that  town,  and  without  ex¬ 
ception,  every  minister  who  had  moved  from 
that  town  bad  Kone  away  in  debt  to  merchants 
there,  and  those  debts  remain  yet  unpaid,  and 
probably  because  these  ministers  have  never 
been  able  to  pay  them.” 

It  is  not  often  that  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
in  any  denomination  refuse  to  pay  their  debts 
if  they  have  the  money,  but  if  they  cannot 
pay  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  their  churches 
to  pay  them,  then  we  fancy  that  these 
churches  might  be  held  responsible.  In  many 
cases  the  odium  that  comes  to  the  minister  in 
such  circumstances,  is  due  to  the  action  of 
the  church  in  withholding  bis  salary.  Said 
Matthew  Henry :  “A  scandalous  maintenance 
makes  a  scandalous  ministry.”  Said  Dr. 
Charles  Hodgo:  “A  large  proportion  of  our 
ministers  are  left  to  suffer  under  the  greatest 
privations.  ...  If  a  full  and  fair  statement 
of  the  sufferings  of  a  large  class  of  the  most 
faithful  of  our  ministers  could  be  presented  to 
the  Church,  it  would  fill  every  heart  with 
shame  and  sorrow.” 

In  some  cases,  years  after,  the  conscience 
of  the  congregation  which  has  injured  the 
minister  in  this  way  has  become  terribly 
aroused.  One  such  case  came  to  the  notice 
of  the  writer  a  few  months  ago.  Years  had 
passed,  and  the  pastor  had  gone  to  his  grave. 
Several  children  survived  him,  and  the  debt, 
with  interest,  was  paid  to  them.  The  debt, 
though  small  at  first,  became,  by  the  delay  of 
years,  a  large  sum.  It  was  collected  and  paid. 

If  there  could  be  such  a  conscience  arous¬ 
ing  in  all  denominations,  many  a  needy  min¬ 
ister  would  be  wonderfully  assisted,  the  aid 
that  charity  is  now  extending  would  no  longer 
be  needed,  and  the  gift  of  benevolence  for 
other  things  greatly  increased. 


THE  WORDS  OF  THE  HYMNS. 

If  every  church  goer  really  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  considered  the  words  of  the  hymns  he 
was  singing,  how  many  mouths  would  be 
closed  at  certain  verses.  I  thought  of  this  as 
we  were  singing  last  Sunday  : 

“  sbiel'l  you  wfth  a  wall  of  fire. 

Bid  raKin^  waves  tbeir  fury  cease. 

And  calm  the  savaBs  bieast  to  peace.” 

Look  at  the  persecuted  missionaries  in 
China  and  at  those  in  the  South  Sea  Islands 
and  many  other  places,  who  have  been  tor¬ 
tured  to  death  for  their  faith.  It  is  not  true ; 
and  false  hopes  are  held  out  when  these  words 
are  sung.  For  some  wise  reason  the  Lord 
does  allow  His  missionary  servants  in  many 
places  to  be  persecuted  even  unto  death. 

And  while  speaking  of  the  singing  of  hymns 
in  church,  may  I  be  permitted  to  make  just 
one  suggestion?  It  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  regret  to  me  that  ministers  have  abandoned 
the  good  old  custom  of  reading  every  verse  of 
the  hymn  to  be  sung,  and  reading  them  so  as 
to  impress  the  words  they  are  to  sing  upon 
those  who  are  to  join  in  the  service.  Many 
persons  have  not  hymn-books.  Some  have  an 
old  version  (for  all  the  books  are  not  always 
taken  away  when  the  new  ones  are  intro¬ 
duced),  and  while  one  person  is  singing: 

“  Be  of  sin  the  double  cure 
Save  me  from  its  wrath  and  power.” 

Another  is  singing : 

**  Re  of  sin  the  perfect  cure. 

Save  me  Ixtrd  and  make  me  pure.” 

And  others  are  singing  still  a  third  version  of 
the  same  sentiment.  If  the  hymns  were  to  be 
read  from  the  pulpit,  we  might  all,  “with 
one  heart  and  one  voice,”  join  in  singing 
praise  unto  our  God.  S.  H.  B. 


MORE  ABOUT  *‘AN  INDEPENDENT  MIS¬ 
SIONARY.” 

It  is  five  years  since  we  last  wrote  to  The 
Evangelist  of  the  home  missionary  work  of 
Miss  Smith  in  Jenifer,  Alabama.  And  we  can 
but  believe  that  those  who  were  once  inter¬ 
ested  will  be  glad  to  know  of  her  at  this  pres¬ 
ent  time.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Miss 
Smith  began  this  missionary  enterprise  with 
one  arm,  at  an  advanced  age,  fourteen  years 
ago,  trusting  wholly  upon  faith  and  prayer 
for  support.  Her  pioneer  work  was  greatly 
blessed.  At  first  she  went  from  cabin  to  cabin 
to  reed,  pray,  and  teacb.  Then  pupils  came 
to  “Missionary  Cottage,”  a  house  with  two 
rooms,  a  lean-to  and  a  loft,  unplastered  and 
uncomfortable ;  but  the  Lord  sent  the  plaster, 
and  for  several  years  it  has  been  a  home  for 
girls  from  five  to  thirty  years  of  age  from 
Monday  till  Friday,  all  who  were  able  taking 
food  with  them.  As  many  as  twenty-two  a 
week  have  been  thus  sheltered. 

In  the  meantime.  Miss  Smith  was  enabled  to 
build  a  school-room,  thirty  by  twenty  feet, 
where  both  girls  and  boys  have  been  taught, 
and  which  is  called  “The  Christian  Industrial 
School.”  Pupils  come  hither  from  Georgia 
also.  Some  have  been  prepared  for  Talledega 
College.  One  of  these  scholars  writes  to  Miss 
Smith  as  follows:  “God  has  put  you  in  the 
South  to  do  good.  I  can  say  you  have  been  a 
great  help  to  me.  When  I  am  at  my  work  I 
often  think  of  the  sweet  verse  you  repeated  so 
often  to  me,  ‘He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which 
is  least,  is  faithful  in  much.”  ’  When  I  came 
to  Talledega  College  I  only  had  one  pair  of 
pants  and  two  shirts.  I  told  my  father  if  he 
could  not  do  any  better,  please  let  me  go 
right  on.  I  could  wear  old  clothes,  but  I 
could  not  lose  my  education.  But  if  it  had 
not  been  for  you,  I  never  would  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  education.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
try  and  get  others  to  go  to  Talledega.  It 
makes  me  feel  bad  to  see  how  the  girls  and 
boys  do  here  in  this  place.  I  wish  I  was  able 
to  take  them  by  the  hand  and  lead  them  up. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  through 
Talledega  College  till  I  finish,  if  I  have  to 
work  every  other  year.” 

This  letter  proves  that  Miss- Smith  has  the 
ability  to  bring  out  the  best  there  is  in  the 
colored  people,  arousing  them  to  work  for 
themselves,  which  now  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  lesson  that  can  be  taught  them.  Her  ex¬ 
perience  refutes  the  objections  of  many  who 
think  that  education  ruins  these  people  for 
practical  life. 

Miss  Smith  broke  down  last  spring,  being 
made  helpless  hy  paralysis.  A  physician  from 
Talledega  said  she  must  go  North,  or  she 
would  die.  But  she  had  no  means.  A  teacher 
who  had  laid  aside  a  little  “for  a  rainy  day,” 
hearing  of  this  need,  sent  Miss  Smith  her  all, 
thus  the  journey  for  herself  and  sister  was 
provided  for,  this  sister  having  helped  her  in 
this  work  for  seven  years. 

God  blessed  the  means  of  restoration,  and 
now,  though  feeble,  she  is  looking  for  the 
way  to  be  opened  that  they  may  return  to 
this  work.  The  school  house  is  not  large 
enough,  and  a  teacher  is  wanted  in  the 
school.  Miss  Smith’s  presence  and  judgment 
are  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  this 
blessed  work.  We  trust  she  may  receive  such 
aid  as  will  enable  her  to  go  back  to  this  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  the  Lord  will  prosper  and  con¬ 
tinue  her  among  them  for  years  to  come. 

All  who  may  desire  to  send,  however  small 
the  sum,  may  address  Miss  M.  J.  Smith, 
Westfield,  Mass.,  care  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Northrope. 

Maud  Manning. 
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The  Religious  Press, 


The  Interior  comments  on  a  letter  by  Dr. 
Wm.  C.  Young  drawn  out  by  Dr  H.  A.  John¬ 
ston,  touching  "the  Assembly's  plan”  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  Seminaries.  Chairman  Young 
writes : 

I  hare  often  regretted  that  the  words  “direct 
control**  ever  found  a  place  in  any  of  the  papers  or 
discussions  connected  with  this  movement.  The 
phrase  “safeguarding**  expresses  the  one  and  only 
object,  both  as  to  teaching  and  property,  sought  or 
desired  by  both  the  committee  ana  the  Assem*>ly. 
No  commission  or  standing  committee  intrusted 
by  the  Assembly  with  executive  or  even  advisory 
powers  over  the  seminaries  is  contemplated  in  the 
plan.  It  c  tnfers  no  new  pou  ers  upon  the  Assembly 
to  initiate  proceedings  against  any  seminary.  It 
leaves  the  autonomous  control  of  each  seminary  in 
the  hands  of  its  own  local  boards  of  directors  and 
trustees.  It  asks  that  all  elections  or  appoint¬ 
ments  by  these  boards  be  referre<l  to  the  Assembly, 
and  it  provides  that  when,  and  only  when,  a  teacher 
has  been,  by  due  judicial  proces.^  convicted  of  bold¬ 
ing  and  teaching  contra-confessional  doctrines,  the 
Assembly  can,  by  a  properly  deputed  representa¬ 
tive,  secure  an  injunction  against  the  payment  of 
his  salary  out  of  the  funds  of  the  seminary.  There 
are  several  additional  minor  features  of  the  Assem- 
bly*s  plan  which  I  have  not  referred  to.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Young  regrets  that  the  words  “direct 
control  and  management,”  etc  ,  which  oc¬ 
curred  for  substance  a  number  of  times  in  the 
preface  to  the  plan,  “found"  their  way  into  it. 
But  they  were  there  by  his  advice  and  con¬ 
sent,  and  he  very  strenuously  insisted  upon 
the  whole  paper  as  it  stood.  The  words  did 
not  “find”  their  way  into  the  document.  They 
were  the  essence,  gist  and  purpose  of  it.  Their 
frequent  repetition  in  various  forms  of  ex 
pression  could  only  have  occurred  because 
they  contained  the  central  thought.  They 
are  potentially  and  in  legal  effect  there  now, 
and  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  remain 
there.  The  doctor  in  his  desire  to  sweeten 
the  portion  makes  it  too  sweet.  He  protests 
too  much  He  even  disavows  the  ordinary 
and  constitutional  powers  of  the  Assembly  in 
constituting  standing  or  special  committees 
or  commissions,  and  in  endowing  them  with 
executive  or  advisory  powers.  Not  satisfied 
even  with  this  sentimental  protestation,  he 
rises  to  a  statement  that  lacks  only  one  step 
of  reaching  the  sublime:  “It  confers  no  new 
powers  upon  the  Assembly  to  initiate  proceed¬ 
ings  against  any  seminary”!  What,  in  his 
opinion,  has  all  this  turmoil  and  debate  and 
labor,  and  the  going  to  and  fro  of  bis  com¬ 
mittee,  been  about!  We  venture  to  say  that 
no  man  can  imagine,  not  even  the  doctor 
himself.  His  regret  must  be  keen  that  the 
clause  authorizing  the  Assembly  to  initiate 
proceedings  against  any  seminary,  “in  any 
civil  court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  cor¬ 
porations  whose  charters  are  so  amended” — 
that  this  clause  “  found  a  place”  in  the  plan 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  contemplated  I  In  an  inscrutable  manner 
it  “found  a  p'ace”  in  the  report— fell  in  from 
somewhere;  but  “it  confers  no  new  powers 
upon  the  Assembly  to  initiate  proceedings 
against  any  seminary”!  Such  a  statement  in 
flat  contradiction  of  the  document  itself;  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  civil  suit  clause 
was  constantly  insisted  upon  as  the  one  es.sen- 
tial  keystone,  without  which  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  would  be  nugatory ;  and  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  crucial  point  of 
the  debate  from  the  beginning,  would  be 
amazing  were  not  such  surprises  too  frequent 
to  be  novel.  We  pass  by  other  of  the  doctor’s 
statements  with  only  a  protest,  to  notice  an¬ 
other  mystery  of  the  reverse  order.  “That 
when,  and  only  when,  a  teacher  has,  by  due 
judicial  process,  been  convicted,”  etc.  That 
18  not  in  the  “plan.”  and  never  was.  nor  was 
intended  to  be,  in  it.  It  was  all  “direct  con¬ 
trol  and  management”  till  the  seminaries  gave 
their  answer,  and  then  the  committee  filed 
their  “interpretation.”  If  the  committee  had 
intended  it  to  be  in  the  plan,  they  would  have 
put  it  there.  They  could  have  amended  the 

Ian  by  inserting  it,  and  thus  have  saved  many 

ours  of  explanations.  There  the  clause  would 
have  been  effective.  As  it  stands  it  is  an  in¬ 
effective  and  a  wholly  gratuitous  interpreta¬ 
tion,  which  has  no  basis  whatever  in  the  thing 
interpreted.  It  binds  no  future  Assembly, 
nor  anybody,  nor  anything  We  have  here 
an  altogether  novel  finding  of  their  way  in, 
and  finding  their  way  out,  by  things  in  a 
written  document.  With  all  due  respect  and 
reverence  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  praying  to  Ood  to  remove  misappre¬ 
hension,  it  would  be  more  appropriate  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  to  withdraw  their  re¬ 
port,  which  is  radically  opposed  to,  and  at  no 


point  in  agreement  with,  the  outline  sketched 
in  the  doctor’s  alleged  interpretation,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  their  present  conclusions  in  clear  and 
candid  English  and  in  self  consistent  proposi¬ 
tions.  Thus  no  more  than  the  ordinary  meas¬ 
ure  of  divine  grace  will  be  necessary  to  sus¬ 
tain  one  in  reading,  and  only  the  usual  exer¬ 
cise  of  common  sense  be  requisite  in  under¬ 
standing  them. 

The  Examiner  has  this  on  one  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  church  life  in  this  big  city:* 

Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  is  making  a  tre¬ 
mendous  effort  to  keep  himself  before  the 
public.  In  most  of  bis  r  cent  utterances  he 
seems  to  be  dominated  by  a  desire  to  say 
something  that  will  be  reported  by  the  daily 
press.  He  is  nothing  If  not  sensational ;  and 
nothing,  in  bis  view,  could  make  a  greater 
sensation  just  now  than  a  series  of  sermons 
on  “The  Failure  of  Protestantism  in  New  York 
City  and  its  Causes.  ”  In  his  talk  a  week  ago 
Sunday,  he  declared:  “New  York  City  is, 
without  exception,  the  most  godless  city  on 
the  American  continent.”  He  dwelt  upon  the 
fact  that  “in  the  eighty-six  Methodist 
churches,  there  was  a  gain  of  only  240  mem¬ 
bers  during  the  year.”  and  that  it  is  much 
the  same  with  the  Baptists  and  Presbyterians. 
He  grew  very  dramatic  when  he  shouted,  “the 
pews  dominate  the  pulpit,”  and  “the  collar  is 
so  tightly  fastened  to  the  pulpit,  that  when 
you  pass  by  the  churches  you  can  only  bear  a 
wheeze.”  Mr.  Dixon,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
came  to  New  York  to  found  a  great  jraople's 
church  after  the  pattern  of  Tremont  Temple, 
but  failed.  Hence  he  concludes  that  other 
church  efforts  have  also  failed.  He  is  now 
posing  as  a  minister  at  large,  and  his  mission 
is  “an  effort  to  realize  Christian  unity.”  His 
talk  might  attract  more  serious  attention  if  it 
were  not  so  much  of  the  same  tenor  as  that  of 
other  so-called  leaders  in  independent  move 
ments  who  have  set  out  to  reform  everything 
but  soon  dropped  out  of  sight  and  were  never 
heard  from  afterwards.  Mr.  Dixon  appears  to 
be  a  great  man  in  his  own  estimation,  but  the 
public  is  not  likely  to  take  him  at  that  esti¬ 
mate.  Protestantism  probably  will  survive, 
and  may  flourish  in  New  York  long  after  his 
tongue  is  silent  and  his  body  has  crumbled  to 
dust. 

As  bearing  on  Protestant  failure  here, we  note 
that  the  churches  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  received  2.783  members  during  the  last 
church  year,  1,354  of  which  total  were  “added 
on  examination,”  and  1,379  brought  certifi¬ 
cates  from  other  churches,  mostly  outside  the 
city.  The  present  total  of  members  of  all 
these  churches  is  24,451,  which  is  a  net  gain 
of  1,021  during  the  last  five  years,  the  total 
in  1890  being  28,430.  While  our  growth  has 
thus  not  been  rapid,  it  nevertheless  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  face  of  all  untoward  influences. 


The  Catholic  Review  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Pope  and  his  Bishops  regard  the  King  of  Italy 
as  no  less  a  usurper  to-day  than  when,  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  his  father,  Victor  Emmanuel, 
fixed  his  capital  at  Rome.  Our  contemporary 
quotes  from  the  oflicial  letters  of  Archbishop 
Elder  of  Cincinnati  and  Archbishop  Kain  of 
St.  Louis— both  prelates  of  great  influence, 
and  on  occasion  wont  to  make  much  of  their 
American  citizenship.  We  give  a  portion  as 
indicating  the  temper  of  the  whole.  And  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  King  and  bis 
Prime  Minister  and  their  supporters  have  not 
abjured  the  Catholic  faith.  The  whole  quar¬ 
rel  is  over  things  temporal,  not  spiritual : 

The  twentieth  day  of  this  month  will  be  the 
twenty  fifth  anniversary  of  the  downfall  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  In  reference  to 
it.  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Elder  has  issued 
a  circular,  in  which,  after  stating  that  the 
loss  of  his  civil  independence  has  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  subjected  the  head  of  the 
Universal  Church  to  the  domination  of  a  hos¬ 
tile  government  and  deprived  him  of  his  ordi 
nary  revenues  for  the  administration  of  the 
Church,  he  calls  upon  the  Catholics  of  the 
Diocese  of  Cincinnati  to  make  September  20tb 
an  occasion  of  special  and  fervent  prayer: 
“First— As  an  act  of  reparation  to  the  honor  of 
Ood  for  the  injustice  and  sacrilege  committed 
against  Him  in  this  outrage  against  His 
Church.  We  will  add  our  prayers  for  the  un¬ 
happy  authors  of  it.  that  Ood  may  enlighten 
their  minds  and  move  their  hearts  to  be  recon¬ 


ciled  with  Him  and  save  their  souls.  Secondly 
— In  supplication  to  Ood  to  reestablish  Hfs 
Vioar  on  earth,  in  the  condition  of  freedom 
and  independence  needed  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Church,  restoring  to  him  his  temporal 
dominion,  which  he  has  often  declared  to  be 
a  necessary  condition  for  the  fullness  of  that 
freedom  and  independence.  For  be  who  spir¬ 
itually  rules  the  people  of  every  nation  must 
not  be  politically  under  the  power  of  any  one 
among  the  nations.  Just  as  in  our  own 
America,  the  national  government,  for  the 
security  of  its  independence,  has  created  the 
District  of  Columbia,  exclusively  its  own 
dominion,  not  in  the  territory  of  any  State. 
Thirdly — By  these  devotions  we  hope  to  gi^® 
some  consolation  to  the  heart  of  our  Holy 
Father,  keenly  sensible  to  the  indignities  put 
ufwn  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  through  His 
Vioar,  and  heavily  weighed  down  by  being 
oppressed  and  seeing  the  salvation  of  immortal 
souls  hindered  because  God’s  Church  is  ham¬ 
pered  in  her  divine  work.”  The  Archbishop 
desires  that  special  prayers  be  held,  not  on 
Friday,  September  20th,  but  also  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday,  so  that  all  the  faithful  in  bis 
jurisdiction  may  also  take  part  in  them.  The 
Church  everywhere  will  then  supplicate  the 
Lord  to  rescue  it  from  this  oppression  by  a 
government  dominated  by  a  theism  and  anti- 
Christian  Free  Masonry. 


The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond  is 
“not  at  all  without  hope  of  great  improvement 
in  the  matter  of  Sunday  observance  on  the 
railroads”  in  that  section  of  the  South  : 

Not  much  is  to  be  expected  perhaps  from 
the  capitalists  and  corporations.  Responsi¬ 
bility  is  not  immediate,  and  is  much  divided. 
The  directors  press  the  officials  for  profits, 
that  dividends  may  be  paid.  And  neither 
directors  nor  officials  confess  to  any  personal 
responsibility  in  the  running  of  trains  on  the 
day  of  rest.  Nor  do  we  expect  anything  from 
people  who  largely  use  the  Sunday  trains. 
These  are  of  several  quite  distinct  classes. 
There  are  the  Hebrew  people  who  feel  no  re¬ 
ligious  obligation  to  observe  the  Lord’s  day. 
There  are  the  secularized  people  who  have  no 
religious  restraints,  and  there  are  the  rough 
and  utterly  Immoral  people  in  every  commu¬ 
nity. 

Our  hope  rather  is  in  the  railroad  employees, 
who  for  themselves  so  greatly  need  the  rest 
and  home- life  of  the  first  day.  No  class  of 
working  people  so  need  the  thorough  rest  of 
that  day  its  mental  diversion,  its  peaceful 
home-life,  its  opportunities  for  reading  for 
church  attendance,  for  domestic  happiness,  as 
the  men  who  by  day  and  night  are  kept  on 
intense  strain,  and  on  whom  rest,  in  such 
large  degree,  the  care  of  life  and  property. 
Railroad  conductors  and  engineers  are  among 
the  most  faithful  and  skillful  employees  who 
serve  the  public  with  most  untiring  attention 
and  energy.  To  the  railroad  employees  and  to 
the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  support  of 
other  working  people  who  have  secured  to 
them  the  day  of  rest,  we  look  with  some  con¬ 
fidence  for  the  withdrawal  of  Sunday  trains 
sooner  or  later. 

The  Clifton  Forge  meeting  last  week  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  railroad  workers  was  an  occasion 
of  great  interest  to  us.  The  work  among  rail¬ 
road  ei^loyees  is  seen  to  bear  most  valuable 
fruit.  'The  testimony  of  President  Ingalls  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  of 
other  officials,  to  the  increased  efficiency  of 
men  and  to  the  decrease  of  losses  to  property, 
as  the  result  of  Christian  effort,  is  most  grati¬ 
fying  evidence  of  the  elevating  work  of  the 
Gospel.  Now  let  there  be  a  peaceful  agitation 
of  the  personal  rights  and  best  interests  of 
railroad  men  in  the  observance  of  the  day  of 
rest.  And  let  it  be  continued  until  officials 
and  directors  and  stockholders  hear  and  heed 
the  petition. 

No  more  injurious  nuisance  is  permitted  in 
our  civilization  than  the  Sunday  excursion 
train.  The  train  employees,  the  station  mas¬ 
ters,  telegraph  operators,  train  despatcbers, 
and  office  hands  are  all  kept  at  their  work  on 
Sunday  that  these  trains  may  be  run.  A 
temptation  of  cheap  rates  is  held  forth  to  de¬ 
moralize  the  young.  No  pastor,  no  Sunday- 
school  superintendent,  no  father  of  a  house¬ 
hold  in  the  land  but  can  testify  of  the  evils 
wrought.  The  community  into  which  the  ex¬ 
cursion  is  borne  suffers  beyond  measure,  by  the 
presence  of  the  demoralized  excursion  parties. 
We  are  looking  with  some  hope  to  the  rising 
sentiment  of  that  body  of  men  to  whom  we  aU 
owe  so  much,  the  great  army  who  run  the 
trains  whose  rights  and  needs,  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  homes  dependent  upon  them,  are 
at  issue  in  this  matter. 
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was  no  king  in  Israel  (zvii.  6,  ziz.  1,  zzi.  25). 
The  stories  are  unique  in  their  artless  simplic¬ 
ity,  and  intensely  interesting  in  the  picture 
they  give,  not  only  of  the  customs,  but  the 
ideas  of  the  time ;  they  have  most  charming 
touches  of  humor  and  satire,  and  give  striking 
glimpses  into  human  nature.  From  the  literary 
point  of  view,  they  are  far  more  perfect  than 
if  a  didactic  purpose  had  been  added  on ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  they  could  not  have  been 
written  by  the  author  of  the  previous  chap 
ters,  and  would  hardly  have  been  added  by 
him  to  those  chapters  without  such  revision 
as  would  have  brought  them  into  line  with  his 
purpose.  They  were  evidently  added  at  a 
later  date. 

And  yet  they  were  just  as  certainly  written 
at  a  very  early  period.  No  large  practice  in 
literary  criticism  is  needed  to  show  that  they 
are  among  the  earlier  writings  of  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  period.  Though  such  stories  may  have 
been  banded  down  orally  for  several  genera¬ 
tions,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  pre 
serve  their  freshness  in  the  way  they  do,  if 
not  written  down  while  the  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  was  still  much  the  same  as  that  which  they 
picture. 

Looking  through  the  first  sizteen  chapters 
of  the  book  with  these  stories  in  mind,  we 
shall  probably  be  surprised  to  find  that  they 
contain  much  that  harmonizes  far  more  with 
these  last  chapters  than  with  the  theory  of  the 
philosophy  of  history  which  we  have  already 
found  in  them.  Large  portions  of  the  stories 
of  Samson,  Jepbthah,  Abimeiech,  and  others, 
are  strikingly  like  the  last  four  chapters  in 
style  and  spirit — in  the  humor  (viii.  16,  etc  } 
that  breaks  forth  in  certain  passages,  the 
satire  In  others  (iz.  7-15,  etc.),  the  local  cus 
toms  (iz.  27  etc.),  the  unscrupulous  ferocity 
(i.  6,  iv.  21,  iz.  58).  Thus  we  come  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  philosophical  framework  so  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  earlier  chapters  is  only  a  frame 
work,  and  that  the  writer  of  it  did  not  rewrite 
the  history  as  a  philosopher  of  the  present  day 
would  do,  but  after  the  Eastern  fashion  with 
which  we  have  before  this  become  familiar, 
took  bis  history  as  he  found  it,  long  ago 
written  in  some  treasured  volume  of  Israel's 
history,  and  simply  edited  it  to  meet  the  re¬ 
ligious  needs  of  bis  contemporaries.  It  ap¬ 
pears  evident  that  his  reason  for  not  using  the 
two  stories  of  the  last  four  chapters  was  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  fit  into  bis  purpose  of  min¬ 
istering  to  those  religious  needs.  That  the 
earlier  history  book  or  collection  of  annals 
was  not  superseded  by  the  later  work  (any 
more  than  Sir  Thomas  Malory’r  legends  of 
King  Arthur  are  superseded  by  Tennyson’s 
philosophical  treatment  of  them  in  the  Idylls 
of  the  King)  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  old  book  was  eztant  at  some  later  period, 
when,  the  need  for  this  philosophy  of  the 
early  history  having  passed  away,  and  a 
stronger  national  feeling  having  made  all  the 
old  history  precious  (a  situation  which  was 
realized  after  the  Return  from  the  Ezile), 
some  writer  added  these  olden  stories  to  the 
more  scholarly  philosophical  work  by  way  of 
illustrative  appendiz. 

Apparently  he  also  prefixed  some  others  to 
the  whole  work  by  way  of  introduction.  We 
find  none  of  the  philosophical  treatment  of 
the  story  in  the  passage  i.  1  ii.  5.  That  be 
gins  later,  in  the  second  chapter.  But  these 
introductory  verses  are  hiehly  appropriate  as 
the  keynote  of  the  whole,  for  they  show  that 
all  the  ills  of  this  long  period  were  due  to  Is¬ 
rael’s  slackness  in  exterminating  the  former 
inhabitants  of  the  land. 

The  passage  ii.  11  iii.  6  is  evidently  the  phil¬ 
osophical  writer’s  introduction  to  his  history, 
for  it  is,  in  fact,  an  epitome  of  all  that  fol¬ 
lows,  telling,  in  a  general  way,  bow  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  repeatedly  forsook  Jehovah 


and  bow  they  were  punished  by  oppression  of 
their  neighbors,  and  how  the  Lord  raised  up 
deliverers  for  them.  The  verses  which  pre¬ 
cede  this  Introduction  (ii.  6-10)  are  a  his¬ 
torical  passage  by  the  same  writer  (com¬ 
monly  called  the  Deuteronomist,  beause  his 
writings  are  in  the  spirit  of  Deuteronomy),  in¬ 
tended  to  connect  it  with  Joshua.  Properly 
translated  (the  tenses  are  wrong  in  both  Au¬ 
thorized  and  Revised  Versions),  it  immedi¬ 
ately  follows  Joshua  xxiv.  27,  and  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  for  this  and  other  reasons  that  at  that 
time  Joshua  ended  with  the  twenty  seventh 
verse,  verses  28-88  being  added  by  a  later  editor. 

We  have  now  worked  back  to  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fact  that  the  Book  of  Judges 
consists  of  three  parts:  an  Introduction  (i. 
1  ii.  5)  which  must  have  been  added  (as  In¬ 
troductions  often  are)  by  a  later  editor;  a 
philosophico- historical  work  iii  6  zvi  81),  of 
which  ii.  6  iii.  6  are  the  writer’s  own  preface, 
and  the  remainder  the  work  proper;  and  an 
Appendix  (chapters  xvii.-xxi.),  probably  added 
by  the  editor  who  prepared  the  Introduction. 
All  these  three  parts  are,  however,  based  upon 
a  single  work,  from  which  all  the  incidents  are 
taken.  Our  only  clue  to  the  date  of  the  book 
is  found  in  the  point  of  view  of  its  various 
parts,  for  such  “time  notes”  as  xvii.  6  and 
zviii.  80  are  not  conclusive.  Evidently  the 
early  annals  were  written  down  when  no 
thought  of  blame  attached  to  Gideon’s  use 
of  the  ephod,  the  sacrifice  of  Jephtbah’s 
daughter,  the  priesthood  of  Levites,  and  the 
sacrifices  on  high  places,  for  they  are  all 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  time  extend¬ 
ed  no  later  than  Elijah.  The  philosophical 
treatment  of  the  main  body  of  the  work  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  teachings  of  the  pre  exilic 
prophets,  especially  Hosea;  and  the  final  com¬ 
pilation,  as  we  have  said,  ap>  ears  to  be  due  to 
the  strong  revival  of  national  interest  which 
followed  the  Return. 
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INTRODUCTORY  :  THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 

There  is  no  book  in  the  Bible  of  more  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  characteristic  interest  than  this. 
There  is,  in  fact,  none  in  ancient  literature  of 
any  age  or  nation.  For  what  this  book  does 
was  not  even  attempted  by  the  authors  of  any 
ancient  books  now  extant,  nor  even  in  any 
modern  works  up  to  a  very  recent  date  are  its 
special  characteristics  found.  For  the  Book 
of  Judges,  which  is  a  book  of  history,  is  far 
more  than  that.  It  is  a  very  earnest  study  of 
the  philosophy  of  history ;  and  with  this  study 
are  joined  at  least  two  incidents  (chapters 
zvii.-xxi. ),  which  while  they  have  no  bearing 
upon  that  study,  are  equally  important  and 
unique  from  another  point  of  view,  for  they 
are  apparently  given  with  the  simple  purpose 
of  throwing  light  upon  the  civilization  of  the 
time,  an  idea  as  thoroughly  modern  as  is  that 
of  the  philosophy  of  history  itself. 

Happily,  tradition  has  never  attempted  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Judges, 
nor  is  the  question  either  nearly  or  remotely 
touched  upon  iu  any  part  of  Scripture.  We 
therefore  have  perfect  freedom  in  seeking  for 
the  witness  of  the  book  itself  as  to  its  author 
ship;  and  the  methods  by  which  such  answers 
as  have  been  found  were  discoverable,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  very  helpful  in  deciding  what 
are  legitimate  means  of  seeking  for  the  an¬ 
swer  of  the  same  question  with  regard  to 
other  books. 

If  we  read  the  book  straight  through  from 
beginning  to  end,  we  shall  find  on  closing  it 
that  certain  expressions  ring  in  our  ears  like 
an  oft  repeated  refrain.  “In  those  days  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel.”  “The  children  of 
Israel  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of 
Jehovah.”  “Jehovah  delivered  them  into  the 
hand  of”  this  or  that  enemy.  “The  children 
of  Israel  cried  unto  Jehovah.”  “And  Jehovah 
raised  them  up  a  savior.”  “And  the  land  had 
rest.  ”  Some  of  these  phrases  are  repeated,  with 
variations,  no  less  than  ten  times,  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  reading  will  show,  if  the  first  did  not, 
that  they  form  a  sort  of  framework  into 
which  are  fitted  the  stories  of  the  various 
judges,  Othniel,  Deborah,  Gideon,  Jephthah, 
Samson,  and  the  others.  It  is  very  evident 
that  here  we  have  an  attempt  at  the  philosophy 
of  history — a  purpose  to  show  not  only  that, 
but  why  the  events  of  this  period  occurred. 
And  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  purpose  of 
this  philosophy  is  purely  religious :  to  show  the 
evil  of  forsaking  Jehovah,  and  to  impress  upon 
the  readers  of  the  book  the  lesson  that  un¬ 
faithfulness  to  Jehovah  is  always  punished. 

But  while  this  is  so  evidently  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  book  that  this  is  the  strong  im¬ 
pression  left  by  a  consecutive  reading, it  is  sin 
gularly  true  that  the  last  four  chapters  teach 
no  such  lesson.  There  is  here  not  the  slight¬ 
est  attempt  to  teach  any  lesson  whatever,  no 
effort  to  discover  the  philosophy  of  the  history. 
Not  one  of  the  familiar,  oft  repeated  sentences 
is  found  here,  except  the  statement  that  there 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Time  of  the  Judges. 
ii.  1-12,  16. 

Golden  Text. — The  Lord  raised  up  judges 
which  delivered  them. — Judges  ii.  16. 

The  first  five  verses  of  the  lesson  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  part  of  the  Introduction  added 
by  a  later  editor,  and  the  new  chapter  prop¬ 
erly  begins  with  verse  6.  This  Introduction 
is  an  extract  from  an  older  history,  abridged, 
altered,  and  with  some  additions  to  bring  it 
into  the  editor’s  point  of  view.  Evidently  the 
same  early  history  furnished  materials  for 
Joshua;  it  needs  only  to  compare  verse  20  (last 
clause)  and  10-15  with  Joshua  xv.  14  10  fas 
we  did  in  our  lesson  on  that  passage),  verses 
27,  28  with  Joshua  xvii.  12,  18,  verse  29  with 
Joshua  zvi.  10,  to  be  certain  of  this.  None  of 
these  passages  harmonize  with  the  general 
trend  of  Joshua.  That  book  in  general  pictures 
the  conquest  as  effected  by  the  tribes  all  act¬ 
ing  together  as  one  army  under  Joshua ’s  leader¬ 
ship  ;  but  the  work  from  which  these  extracts  are 
taken  shows  the  conquest  of  Palestine  as  grad  - 
ually  effected  by  various  tribes,  acting  in  the 
main  separately.  The  Introduction  to  Judges  is 
intended  to  give  a  rapid  survey  of  this  conquest. 
It  begins,  not  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  as 
the  editor  supposed,  but  with  the  encampment 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho  (i.  10,  ii.  1),  and 
shows  how  Judah  first  attacked  the  Canaan - 
ites  of  the  hill  country,  and  with  what  success 
(vss.  1-21),  how  Joseph  went  up  to  the  central 
highlands  and  what  cities  he  took  and  what 
left  untaken  (22  29),  how  the  northern  tribes 
settled  without  conflict  among  the  people  of 
the  land  (80  88),  how  Dan  was  unable  to  get 
a  foothold  in  the  maritime  plain,  but  was 
I  crowded  back  into  the  mountains  (34-86). 
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The  result  was  so  far  from  what  Jehovah  had 
commanded,  that  (ii.  1-5)  He  sent  His  angel 
(from  Oilgal,  still  the  place  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  therefore  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
conquest.  Josh.  v.  10))  to  upbraid  the  people 
for  making  friends  with,  or  at  least,  sparing, 
the  people  of  the  land  instead  of  carrying’  out 
His  command  (Ex.  xxiii  38,  xxziv.  12)  for 
their  extermination.  The  word  Bochim  should 
probably  be  Bethel ;  the  name  Bochim,  **  weep¬ 
ers,”  was  given  to  it  because  of  what  now  oc¬ 
curred  (vs.  6).  There  are  those  who  trans¬ 
late  the  word  angel  (messenger)  hj  prophet ; 
but  the  days  of  prophets  had  not  yet  come, 
and  this  was  probably  one  of  the  last  of  the 
theophanies  of  which  so  many  occur  in  the 
Pentateuch,  but  which,  with  one  exception 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  16)  are  never  found  after  the 
Book  of  Judges. 

The  angel's  appeal  was  to  past  history,  to 
what  God  had  wrought  for  Israel  and  promised 
to  them ;  the  reproach  was  that  they  had  not 
exterminated  the  inhabitants  of  the  land ;  the 
warnings  were  of  dangers  that  must  ensue 
from  this  neglect.  The  result  of  reminder, 
warning,  and  reproof,  was  to  arouse  repent¬ 
ance  and  a  desire  to  be  true  to  Jehovah. 
Here  the  introduction  ends. 

The  next  verse,  as  has  been  said,  joins  on 
to  Joshua  xxiv.  27.  The  philosophical  writer 
begins  bis  preface  by  telling  what  happened 
when  Joshua  dismissed  the  people  after  re¬ 
newing  the  covenant  with  them  at  Sbecbem, 
twenty  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  angel 
at  Bethel.  Joshua  sent  them  away,  each  to 
his  own  inheritance,  and  for  a  time  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  covenant  kept  them  true  to  Jehovah. 
But  Joshua  died  before  very  long,  and  all  his 
generation,  and  the  people  soon  fell  away 
from  the  sternly  moral  service  of  Jehovah  to 
the  more  fascinating  rites  of  Baal  and  Astarte 
worship.  (With  verse  11  we  reach,  as  has 
been  said,  the  prefatory  summary  of  the  en¬ 
tire  history.)  The  Baals  and  the  Astartes 
were  the  various  divinities,  male  and  female, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  There  were 
many  Baals  (lords).  That  of  Tyre  was  Mel- 
quart ;  that  of  Israel,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
heathen  neighors,  was  Jehovah.  The  Astarte 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  was  Ishtar,  that  of 
Syria  was  Atbar.  The  Hebrew  has  no  word 
for  goddess,  and  Astarte  was  adopted  by 
them  for  this  purpose. 

So  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  aroused.  And 
yet  in  wrath,  as  always.  He  remembered 
mercy.  First  bringing  upon  them  spoilers  that 
they  might  be  roused  by  sorrow  from  sin.  He 
sent  them  afterwards  deliverers,  that  they 
might  not  be  utterly  cast  down  and  destroyed 

'This  was  the  history  of  God's  people  in  the 
days  of  comparative  darkness  before  His  love 
bad  been  made  manifest  in  Christ.  But  if  to 
fall  away  from  Him  in  those  days  was  a  sin 
demanding  heavy  punishment,  of  how  much 
sorer  punishment  are  we  worthy  who  fall 
away  from  obedience  to  a  Go  l  who  has  so 
manifested  His  love  to  men  (Heb.  x.  29)  ? 

In  the  admirable  little  series  of  Bible  Glass 
handbooks  prepared  by  noted  English  and 
Scottish  writers,  the  latest  issue  is  a  study  of 
Our  Lord’s  Teaching,  by  the  Rev.  James  Rob 
ertson,  D  D. .  of  Whittingbame.  Introductory 
chapters  discuss  the  manner  and  method  of 
our  Lord's  teaching ;  its  great  subject,  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  its  basis,  God  the  Father ; 
and  then  His  various  teachings  are  grouped 
together  under  such  heads  as  His  teaching 
about  Himself,  about  Man,  Righteousness, 
the  Conditions  of  Entrance  into  this  Kingdom, 
the  Blessings  of  the  Kingdom,  His  own  death, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church,  the  Family, 
the  end  of  the  World.  In  this  volume  is 
abandoned  the  usual  method  of  the  series,  of 
dividing  the  matter  into  numbered  para¬ 
graphs,  each  with  its  own  heading,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  examination.  The  style  of  the  work 
IS  clear,  condensed,  and  animated.  The  book 
is  most  valuable  to  those  who  would  make  a 
real  study  of  the  Gospels.  (Randolphs.  60 
cents. ) 
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Sept.  ao.  Happy  because  blessed.  Psalm  107 :  l-O. 

Oct.  1.  H  t-ppv  becsuM  saved  Isaiib  12:  1-S. 

2.  Happv  b -cause  belclng.  1  Peter  3:  8-18. 

3.  Happy  because  loviuK.  Proverb-i  3 :  3-8. 

4.  Hrfppy  tiecause  trust  i  OK.  P>  o verbs  3 :  13,  21-28. 

5.  Hsppyb>-causeoi>e}iuK.  Proverbe29:l.  6. 13.18. 

6.  Topio-Tbe  duty  of  happiness.  John  16:  11: 

Psalm  37:  1-11. 

Taken  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  happiness  is  a  duty. 
Meaning  good  luck,  good  fortune,  prosperity, 
or  rather,  the  state  of  feeling  arising  from 
these,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  commanded,  or 
Sought,  but  is  consequent  on  something  not 
under  one's  control.  One  can,  however,  do 
or  seek  these  things  which  bring  happiness, 
and  these  become  a  duty.  Pleasure  can  be 
sought  but  happiness  will  not  come  for  the 
seeking,  any  more  than  a  taste  can  be  en¬ 
joyed  without  the  eating.  The  same  is  true 
of  blessedness,  which  is  the  happiness  arising 
from  holiness.  We  are  commanded  to  be  holy, 
but  not  to  be  blessed.  The  hap  or  fortune 
is  not  in  one's  power,  but  bow  be  shall  act 
under  it  is  a  part  of  his  duty. 

In  the  first  part  of  our  lesson  for  to-day 
Christ  would  have  His  disciples  full  of  joy. 
their  joy  fulfllled.  This  He  says  should  come 
in  the  way  He  had  before  mentioned  by  abid¬ 
ing  in  Him,  and  so  bearing  much  fruit.  They 
could  abide  in  Him  and  bear  fruit,  and  so 
doing,  the  joy  would  follow  of  itself.  A 
living  faith  in  Christ  and  brotherly  love 
would  make  them  joyful,  whatever  might 
happen.  The  second  part  of  our  lesson  is  neg¬ 
ative,  and  tells  how  to  avoid  unhappiness. 
One  who  is  occupied  righteously  and  is  doing 
good,  forgetful  of  self,  is  contented  and  happy, 
and  this  is  the  secret  of  happiness.  If  one 
would  best  train  the  youth,  he  will  give  them 
something  good  to  do,  and  thus  keep  them 
out  of  Satan's  hands.  Idleness  will  certainly 
breed  discontent  and  evil.  Love  for  others 
will  sweeten  one's  own  heart,  and  this  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  doing  something  for  them. 
When  one  pleases  others,  he  will  also  please 
himself.  This  psalm  has  been  called  “The 
good  man's  cordial  for  bad  times.”  “A  sover¬ 
eign  plaster  for  discontent,”  ”  A  choice  antidote 
against  the  poison  of  impatience,”  “A  portion 
against  murmuring.”  It  solves  the  problem  of 
the  seeming  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and 
affliction  of  the  righteous.  It  is  an  exhorta¬ 
tion  and  argument  and  rebuke  to  the  righteous 
who  are  given  to  forgetfulness  and  envy  and 
unbelief. 

Fret  not.  This  is  an  act  within  and  upon 
oneself.  It  eats  or  gnaws  itself,  chafes  in 
its  collar,  is  agitated,  irritated,  disturbed, 
out  of  temper  for  whatever  reason,  and  is  the 
cause  of  personal  unhappiness.  The  occa¬ 
sion  may  be  from  without,  but  the  cause  is 
really  within,  and  so  is  the  cure.  On  general 
principles  one  should  not  fret  against  God  and 
His  providences,  or  repine  at  His  works.  It 
shows  a  lack  of  reason  as  well  as  of  faith, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  unreasonable.  It 
would  seem  to  be  surflcient  for  one  to  care  for 
himself  before  God  and  live  in  his  own  indi¬ 
viduality  without  measuring  himself  by  oth 
era,  and  living  in  comparison  with  them.  He 
might  leave  them  with  God,  to  whom  they 
stand  or  fall.  Much  less  need  one  fret  be¬ 
cause  of  evil  doers,  and  be  envious  against  the 
workers  of  unrighteousness.  His  fretfulness 
will  do  him  no  good,  but  only  make  him  more 
miserable  and  discontented,  and  it  will  not 
barm  or  change  the  unrighteous.  Evil  doing 
shall  not  prosper  in  the  long  run ;  its  fruit 
must  be  evil ;  its  wages  is  death.  The  un¬ 


righteous  may  prosper  for  awhile,  but  the 
end  shall  come.  God  is  a  God  of  justice.  He 
will  reward  righteousness  and  punish  iniquity. 
He  has  implanted  within  every  man's  breast  a 
principle  of  justice  which  leads  him  to  demand 
and  expect  a  judgment,  if  not  in  this  life,  in 
the  next.  The  very  evils  and  inequalities  and 
trials  of  this  life  urge  the  necessity  of  a 
future  adjustment.  The  logic  of  righteous¬ 
ness  separates  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
and  so  long  as  they  continue  such.  While  it 
is  granted  that  the  wicked  do  prosper  and 
often  the  righteous  suffer  by  their  side,  the 
point  of  view  is  too  narrow.  One  must  con¬ 
sider  the  end,  take  in  the  whole  course  of 
each  to  understand  their  full  meaning.  Nor 
can  we  always  explain  tbe  moral  uses  of  dark 
things.  More  than  once  in  the  psalm  we 
are  taught  to  consider  tbe  end.  No  act  is 
complete  until  it  is  ended,  and  its  whole 
effect  seen.  What  is  seen  is  but  a  small  part 
of  tbe  horizon.  A  few  days  or  years  are  not 
the  whole  of  life,  much  less  of  eternity.  A 
being  of  time  cannot  judge  of  the  deeds  of 
One  to  whom  a  day  is  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day. 

One  may  not,  therefore,  consider  himself 
hardly  dealt  with  until  he  comes  to  tbe  end  of 
God's  dealings  with  him.  He  need  not  envy 
another's  prosperity  or  riches,  even  if  he  be 
unrighteous,  and  fret  because  of  his  own  ad¬ 
versity  and  poverty.  Did  he  know  all,  he 
would  see  that  the  unrighteous  had  better 
reason  to  envy  him,  and  that  poverty  was  his 
own  best  estate.  These  may  be  bard  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  therefore  bard  to  bear,  but  one 
need  not  add  to  this  discontent  and  murmur¬ 
ing  against  God.  We  often  think  we  should  be 
happy  if  we  only  bad  a  certain  amount  of 
wealth,  or  were  in  some  other  position,  or 
had  only  another's  cross  to  bear ;  but  in  this 
we  are  probably  no  wiser  than  the  child  who 
thinks  he  should  be  perfectly  happy  if  he 
only  possessed  some  bauble.  We  know  it  is  a 
bauble,  and  God  knows  that  what  we  value 
BO  highly  is  unimportant,  or  would  not  be  well 
for  us.  Concerning  all  these  things  we  should 
reflect  that  the  Lord  sees  and  knows  and  is 
wise  and  good,  and  that  we  are  His  and  He 
loves  us  and  His  providential  care  is  over  us, 
and  our  ways  are  in  His  bands,  and  He  causes 
all  things  to  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  Him. 

Tbe  conclusion  of  the  psalmist  is  the  correct 
solution  of  the  problem.  Trust  in  the  Lord 
and  continue  in  well  doing.  This  is  right, 
whatever  shall  come  to  pass.  Dwell  in  tbe 
land  and  follow  after  faithfulness.  This  is 
also  the  right  thing  to  do.  Be  faithful  always 
in  all  things,  whatever  others  do,  and  the 
Lord  will  give  tbe  reward.  Tbe  margin 
reads,  “Feed  on  faithfulness.”  “Delight  also 
in  the  Lord.  ”  This  is  tbe  secret  of  content¬ 
ment  and  happiness.  Or.  trusting  in  the  Lord 
and  continuing  faithful,  we  shall  have  our 
delight  in  Him,  and  He  shall  give  ns  our  de¬ 
sires  or  petitions.  Our  progress  should  be 
according  to  His  will,  and  He  answers  as  well 
by  No  as  Yes,  and  the  No  may  be  better  than 
the  Yes.  We  should  not  dare  to  say.  My  will 
be  done,  even  concerning  our  dearest  desires. 

“Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord,”  or  roll 
the  way  upon  the  Lord.  Leave  its  direction 
and  trouble  and  burden  with  Him.  He  knows 
where  it  leads  and  what  is  in  tbe  future,  and 
His  guidance  is  better  than  our  sight.  In  tbe 
end  also  our  righteousness  and  justice  shall  be 
clear  as  the  light,  and  darkness  shall  disppear. 

“Rest  in  the  Lord  and  wait  patiently  for 
Him.”  This  will  prevent  fretfulness.  Be  still 
before  Him,  be  silent  to  Him.  Be  quiet  and 
trust  Him.  This  gives  rest.  Give  God  time 
to  show  His  plans  and  do  all  His  will  und 
question  Him  not  and  bide  His  solution.  It 
is  not  well  to  get  out  of  patience  with  God. 
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Faith  begets  reaignation,  and  this  Ws  rest. 

A  bird  hurts  onij  himself  when  he  frets 
against  the  k  ires  of  his  cage ;  it  does  no  good. 
When  the  door  opens  he  may  escape,  and  not 
till  then.  Fretfulness  tends  to  make  one  an 
eril  doer,  for  he  reasons  that  one  may  as  well 
do  evil  as  good,  and  this  leads  to  doubt  of 
God  himself.  Again,  the  end  shows  that  evil 
doers  shall  be  cast  off.  Often  this  punishment 
comes  suddenly  and  disastrously.  Evil  tends 
only  to  trouble  and  ruin.  And  the  greater  the 
height  to  which  one  rises,  the  greater  will  be 
his  fall.  It  will  be  only  a  little  while  that 
the  wicked  shall  triumph,  so  hush  to  silence 
the  murmur. 

Christ  has  t|ie  same  truth  in  His  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  where  He  exhorts  to  lay  up  treas¬ 
ure  in  heaven,  and  not  to  be  anxious  about 
food  and  raiment  or  the  morrow,  but  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  Ood  and  His  righteousness. 
It  is  said  that  more  die  of  worry  than  of  work. 
Even  a  worldly  philosophy  would  teach  con¬ 
tentment  and  show  that  worry  and  fretfulness 
and  murmuring  are  useless,  and  produce  only 
happiness.  Happiness  comes  from  trusting  in 
Ood  and  in  obedience  to  His  will,  from  a  life 
of  faith  and  love  and  good  works,  from  con 
tentment  and  patience  and  resignation  Faith 
gives  peace  and  hope.  The  Christian  is  the 
one  to  be  envied,  and  even  the  ungodly  desire 
to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous.  Trusting 
all  to  the  Lord  and  walking  in  His  way,  one 
can  serenely  sing,  with  Bonar: 

Thv  way  not  min".  O  Lord, 

However  dark  it  hr : 

Lead  me  by  ihine  own  riabt  hand, 

Ctioosn  oat  the  path  for  me. 

Smooth  let  It  be  or  rongh. 

It  9  ill  ^ilU  be  the  beet ; 

Winding  or  stri.lgh''.,  ii  matters  not. 

It  leads  m-3  to  Tbv  rest. 

I  dare  not  choose  mv  lor ; 

I  woulH  not,  if  I  might : 

Clioi;8e  thou  for  me,  my  Ood, 

So  shall  I  walK  aright. 

TsVe  Thun  my  cnp,  "nd  it 
With  Joy  or  sorrow  fl  1. 

As  bstt  to  Thee  mav  seem. 

Cb'toee  Thou  my  go  jd  or  ill. 
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THE  NURSE’S  SUMMER  WORK. 

1  suppose  none  of  our  readers  forget  that 
our  original  excuse  for  existing  was  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  work  of  the  physicians  of  the 
Health  Board  during  the  summer.  For  two 
months  in  the  summer  we  have  a  nurse  upon 
whom  these  physicians  can  call,  and  through 
her  the  Chapter  does  all  it  can  to  b^lp  them. 
You  know  this,  of  course,  but  in  looking  over 
the  report  of  the  nurse’s  work  for  the  summer 
that  is  just  ending,  it  seemed  as  if  you  would 
get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  subject  if  you  could 
also  read  extracts  from  this  report  You  will 
remember  that  the  doctors  are  furnished  with 
postal  cards  addressed  to  the  Chapter  House, 
and  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  write  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  needing  atten¬ 
tion,  and  state  what  they  would  like  to  have 
done.  It  often  happens  that  the  exact  thing 
asked  for  cannot  be  done,  and  this  is  more 
often  than  not  the  fault  of  the  patient.  This 
is  especially  the  case  when  the  doctor  asks  to 
have  him  sent  to  a  hospital  or  to  the  country. 

I  have  before  me  brief  reports  of  152  cases, 
not  quite  the  number  sent  us  by  the  physi¬ 
cians,  but  certainly  enough  from  which  to 
select  a  few  specimen  cases  for  your  reading. 
Even  a  full  report  of  this  work  would  not 
show  all  that  the  nurse  and  visitor  have  done 
thia  summer,  for  other  cases  have  come  to  our 
notice  in  different  ways,  and  after  the  doctors’ 
term  of  service  was  over  and  they  had  ceased 


to  report  cases,  the  nurse  stayed  on  of  her 
own  free  will  for  over  two  weeks,  visiting  the 
people  and  doing  what  she  could  for  them. 
In  reading  these  reports,  you  will  certainly 
notice  that  if  for  any  reason  the  doctor’s  re¬ 
quest  could  not  be  exactly  complied  with,  at 
least  something  was  done  if  the  patient  would 
allow  it. 

C - ,  Forty  second  Street,  July  2nd. — PostJ 

al  received  from  doctor  asking  that  the  wo 
man,  a  consumptive,  be  sent  for  a  change  of 
air  or  to  a  hospital.  The  nurse  called,  the 
woman  would  not  consent  to  enter  a  hospital ; 
we  had  no  place  in  the  country  to  send 
her  where  she  would  receive  any  care,  and  she 
seemed  too  ill  to  go  alone.  Medicine  and  food 
were  provided  for  her,  and  on  August  18th  she 
consented  to  go  to  a  hospital,  and  was  admit¬ 
ted  that  day  to  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital. 

N - ,  Fiftieth  Street,  July  18th  — Doctor 

reported  the  people  in  need  of  assistance,  and 
that  the  baby  was  ill.  Nurse  called  fre¬ 
quently  until  August  20th,  when  the  baby  was 
much  better.  We  have  given  medicine,  milk 
tickets,  excursion  tickets,  and  clothing  for 
the  children,  and  on  August  19th  the  three 
eldest  children  were  sent  for  a  week  to  the 
country. 

S - ,  Downing  Street,  July  11th. — Doctor 

asked  that  girl  be  sent  where  she  could  have 
salt  water  bathing.  She  has  been  sent  to  Long 
Island  for  two  weeks. 

H - ,  Thirty-ninth  Street.— Doctor  asked 

that  the  case  be  visited.  When  the  nurse 
called  she  found  the  greatest  need.  Mrs.  H’s 
mother,  aged  ninety  four,  who  lives  with  her, 
seemed  to  be  ill  from  rheumatism  and  old 
age.  We  assisted  with  nourishing  food,  but 
explained  to  Mrs.  H.  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  continue  to  do  so  indefi¬ 
nitely,  that  we  would  see  that  her  mother 
was  admitted  to  a  home  if  she  wished  to  have 
her  go.  This  she  refused. 

There  are  other  cases  which  read  very  much 
like  these,  others  in  which  the  patients  were 
successfully  entered  in  a  hospital  or  sent  off  to 
the  country,  as  the  doctor  wished,  and  a  third 
class  who  refused  all  help  of  this  kind  even 
after  all  the  arrangements  had  been  made  and 
they  bad  promised  to  go.  In  thia  matter 
of  being  willing  to  leave  their  wretched  homes 
the  people  need  a  great  deal  of  educating. 

Miss  Waterbury  has  received  several  very 
kind  letters  from  the  physicians  of  the  Board 
of  Health.  One  says:  “In  my  report  I  cred¬ 
ited  your  work  as  prompt  and  invaluable  in 
the  cases  I  referred  to  you,  and  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  thank  you  here  for  your 
courtesy,  promptness,  and  kindness  in  attend 
ing  to  these  cases.  The.  untiring  attention  of 
your  nurse.  Miss  Re’nsen,  also  deserves  great 
credit.” 

Another  writes:  “Many  times  during  the 
last  two  weeks  the  thought  has  come  to  me  to 
write  and  thank  you  for  your  very  great  kind¬ 
ness,  not  only  of  taking  care  of  the  patients 
this  summer,  but  also  for  sending  me  such 
exact  accounts  of  all  of  them.  Your  work 
makes  ours  much  more  valuable  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.” 

And  still  another:  “I  wish  to  express  entire 
satisfaction  with  the  work  of  your  Chapter.” 

We  have  at  least  done  what  we  could  “In 
His  Name.” 

We  wish  to  acknowledge:  Three  German 
books;  $1,  and  thirty-two  garments,  A.  A., 
Geneseo,  N  Y. 

Our  kindergarten  teacher  very  much  wants 
the  following  pictures  for  her  school  room, 
and  has  asked  us  to  mention  this  want  to  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist:  Angel’s  Heads,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds:  Madonna  and  Child,  Boden 
hausen  ;  Pharaoh’s  Horses,  Herring ;  The  Child 
Jesus  and  St.  John,  Murillo;  The  Christ  Child, 
Murillo ;  The  Flock,  Rosn  Bonheur ;  First  Step, 
Millet. 


Cbttbccn’8  Sicpartmcnt. 


PICTURES  IN  THE  FIRE. 

Five  little  ones,  and  the  dog  and  the  cat. 

Aronud  the  nursery  fire: 

Five  pairs  of  eyre  on  the  coals  intent. 

As  the  flames  lose  higher  and  higher. 

“  I  see  a  lion,  and  there's  an  engine 
^  With  smoke  coming  out  of  the  stack; 

Oh.  look  at  tnat  Indian,  and  see  his  club. 

That  he's  going  to  bring  down  kerthwack  I” 

“  Why,  that’s  not  an  Indian,  Jo'>,  don’t  you  see? 

It’s  a  boy  playing  shinny,  like  Bert, 

Who  lives  over  the  street;  he’d  better  watch  out 
If  be  hits  year  lion— for  then  heTl  get  hurt." 

"  Right  between  those  bars  there's  a  deep,  deep  cave 
With  a  bear  hidden  way  back  in  it; 

And  if  he  comes  out,  he  can  eat  us  all  up, 

Every  one.  in  about  half  a  minute." 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  In  came  the  nurse. 

To  get  them  teady  for  bed; 

She  caught  up  the  poker  and  stirred  the  fire. 

And  the  pictures  immediately  fled. 

The  lion  and  Indian  were  killed  in  a  trice. 

And  the  engine  rolled  over  the  bank; 

While  the  bear  v  as  shut  up  tight  in  his  cave. 

Then  Into  the  ash-pan  he  sank. 

GERTIE’S  MO’TTO. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

After  the  girls’  first  visit  to  Miss  Irwin, 
quite  an  intimacy  sprang  up  between  them. 
It.  was  not  long  until  they  went  again,  and 
Miss  Irwin  returned  the  call  on  horseback  one 
Saturday  and  took  dinner  at  the  ranch. 

The  Indian  children  were  always  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  entertainment  to  Gertie,  and 
she  loved  to  watch  them  in  the  school  room 
and  at  play.  There  was  something  about  their 
teacher  which  bad  fascinated  her  from  the 
first,  and  some  way  she  always  felt  better 
after  being  with  her  for  a  time.  So  when  an 
invitation  came  to  the  ranch  for  the  two  little 
girls  to  make  a  visit  of  a  couple  of  days  at 
the  school-house,  it  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  children. 

They  found  the  little  rooms  in  perfect  order, 
and  with  a  homelike  air  about  them,  although 
the  furniture  was  very  simple  and  the  floors 
were  of  hard  clay.  Bright  colored  Indian 
blankets  took  the  place  of  carpets,  and  gave 
a  cheery  appearance  to  the  room.  The  day 
was  a  little  chilly,  for  it  was  now  late  in  the 
fall,  so  Miss  Irwin  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
little  fireplace,  and  the  tea  kettle  was  singing 
and  bubbling  over  the  blaze.  The  tea  table, 
with  a  dainty  tea  set,  was  drawn  out,  and 
the  four  sat  down  for  a  cozy  little  supper. 

The  next  day  Miss  Irwin  showed  them  the 
work  she  and  her  sister  were  doing. 

“You  see  we  are  going  to  have  a  Christmas 
tree  for  the  children,”  she  explained,  “and 
we  are  making  some  things  to  hang  on  it.” 

“Some  of  our  little  beys  and  girls  are  very 
poor,  and  their  families  have  nothing,  so  we 
thought  we  would  help  them  by  making 
clothing  and  useful  things.” 

“Oh,  please  let  us  help,”  exclaimed  Gertie. 
“I  can’t  sew  very  well,  but  maybe  I  could 
make  some  things.” 

“And  so  can  I,”  said  Mary.  “Ma  makes  me 
sew  every  day,  and  I  like  it,  too.” 

“Very  well,  if  you  want  to  of  course  you 
can,  and  we  would  be  glad  of  it,  and  I’m 
sure  the  little  scholars  would  thank  you,  too.” 

So  the  nimble  fingers  went  to  work  with  a 
will,  and  a  pleasant  picture  it  made,  for  each 
one  was  happy  and  interested  in  her  work. 

“What  do  you  suppose.  Miss  Irwin?”  said 
Gertie,  as  she  stopped  to  thread  her  needle. 
“We  are  going  to  have  a  Sunday-school  at  the 
ranch." 

“Is  that  so?  I’m  glad  to  hear  it;  and  who 
is  going  to  it?” 

"I  don’t  know,  only  Mary  and  I  and  maybe 
Santiago;  he  is  the  Mexican  boy  who  is  work- 
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ing  there,  and  we  are  going  to  ask  him,  be¬ 
cause  we  think  he  would  like  to  go.” 

"I  dare  aay  he  would,”  replied  Hiss  Irwin. 
”  Probably  he  never  went  to  a  Sunday-sohooL 
And  who  is  to  he  your  teacher!” 

“Why  I  don’t  know.  I  didn’t  think  about 
that.  I  only  thought  we  could  study  together. 
But  maybe  papa  would  teach  us.  I  guess  I’ll 
ask  him  to.” 

“We  have  a  nice  little  Sunday  school  here,” 
said  Miss  Irwin.  “I  wish  you  could  come  and 
stay  to  it  some  time.  You  would  be  surprised 
how  those  little  children  do  learn.  They 
always  know  their  Golden  Text  and  lesson 
story,  and  they  dearly  love  to  get  the  bright 
picture  cards  which  some  of  my  friends  at 
home  send  for  our  use.  ” 

”But  don’t  you  get  dreadfully  lonely  here. 
I  should  think  you  would.  How  can  you 
stand  it  so  long!” 

“Yes,  I  get  lonely  sometimes,  but  I  wouldn’t 
give  up  my  work  for  anything,  it  is  so  inter¬ 
esting.  ” 

”I  am  going  home  next  spring,  if  I  can,” 
continued  Gertie.  "Papa  says  I  may  spend 
the  whole  summer  with  grandma,  and  now  I 
can  hardly  wait.  ” 

“My  sister  is  going  then,  too.  Perhaps 
you  could  go  together.  Wouldn’t  that  be 
nice!”  replied  Miss  Irwin. 

“Yes,  indeed,  but  it  seems  as  though  the 
time  would  never  come.  Just  think,  it  isn’t 
Christmas  yet,  and  it  seems  so  iong  since  I 
first  came  out  here. 

“Keep  yourself  busy,  that  is  the  only  way 
I  know  of  to  make  the  time  pass  quickly ; 
there,  is  always  work  of  some  kind,  I  find,  if 
we  only  look  for  it." 

“That  is  what  grandma  always  tells  me, 
and  she  says  there  is  always  somebody  to  help 
in  this  world.” 

“And  haven’t  you  found  any  one!”  asked 
Miss  Irwin,  smiling. 

“It  don’t  seem  as  though  people  who  need 
help  come  near  me,"  replied  Gertie. 

“I  don’t  know  about  that;  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  have  already  found  some  work,  and 
have  done  it  too,”  and  she  nodded  toward 
Mary,  who  had  taken  her  sewing  out  of  doors 
in  the  sunshine,  and  was  sitting  talking  to 
some  little  Indian  children.  “I  notice  a 
great  change  in  that  little  girl  since  the  first 
time  I  saw  her,  and  I  think  you  have  been 
trying  to  help  her,  haven’t  you!"  asked  Miss 
Irwin. 

“I’m  afraid  I  haven’t  done  much,”  answered 
Gertie,  modestly,  “but  she  wants  to  be  the 
King’s  Daughter,  that  is  why  she  is  different. 

“Ah,  I  see,  and  she  is  doing  it  ‘In  His 
Name,’  is  she!  I’m  glad  to  hear  it.” 

“I  think  that  is  a  beautiful  thought,”  con¬ 
tinued  Miss  Irwin,  looking  into  the  firelight, 
“this  idea  of  doing  even  our  little  irksome 
duties  in  His  name.  It  has  been  a  real  help 
to  me,  for  there  have  been  many  things  in 
my  life  I  couldn’t  have  done  unless  I  had 
that  thought  with  me.” 

“Santiago  is  coming  for  us,”  announced 
Mary  from  the  doorway.  “I  see  him  away  up 
the  road.  I  don’t  want  to  go,  do  you,  Gertie!” 
she  added,  placing  her  work  in  Miss  Irwin’s 
basket. 

“Maybe  we  can  come  some  other  time,”  re¬ 
plied  Gertie.  “Miss  Irwin  wants  us  to  come 
down  and  visit  her  Sunday-school.  ” 

Santiago  had  now  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
the  girls  were  soon  ready  to  start. 

“I  hope  your  Sunday-school  will  grow,  and 
if  I  can  help  you,  let  me  know,”  said  Miss 
Irwin,  as  she  bid  the  girls  goodbye.  “Come 
and  see  us  when  you  can.” 

“Yes.  we  will.  Goodbye,”  and  the  ponies 
cantered  off  down  the  narrow  road. 

When  the  girls  reached  the  ranch,  they 


found  the  stage  had  left  a  package  directed  to 
Gertie  Benton.  Tearing  open  the  wrappings, 
she  found  a  roll  of  Sunday-school  lessen 
leaves  and  papers,  and  three  pretty  Bibles. 

“Oh,  how  lovely  in  grandma  to  send  us  so 
much,”  she  said,  as  she  showed  the  things 
to  Mary.  “Now  we  can  have  our  Sunday- 
school,  can’t  we!”  Bertha  A.  Macy. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


UNDER  PBOYOGATION. 

FOB  PABBNTS. 

By  Suaan  Teall  Perry. 

In  reading  the  life  of  Moses,  one  is  surprised 
to  learn  what  even  the  best  of  people  will  do 
under  provocation.  In  the  100th  Psalm,  verses 
83  and  88,  we  read:  “They  angered  him  also 
at  the  waters  of  strife,  so  that  it  went  ill  with 
Moses  for  their  sakes ;  because  they  provoked 
his  spirit,  so  that  he  spoke  words  unadvisedly 
with  his  lips."  There  are  always  stirrers  up 
of  strife  about  us.  Perhaps  we  ourselves  are 
not  always  careful  enough  to  “study  the 
things  that  make  for  peace.  ”  In  communities, 
churches,  social  gatherings,  and  even  among 
the  home  circles,  there  are  those  whose  very 
faces,  as  Sydney  Smith  would  say,  are  a 
“  breach  of  the  peace.  ”  They  frown  on  what 
the  majority  wish  to  do;  they  find  fault  and 
make  criticisms  about  those  who  have  been 
faithfully  trying  to  do  their  duty.  Their 
words  have  stings  in  them,  and  they  make 
deep  wounds  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  must 
needs  be  in  companionship  with  them.  They 
provoke  us  and  we  speak  unadvisedly. 

But  God  did  not  excuse  Moses  for  his  sin 
under  provocation  any  more  than  He  did  the 
people  who  provoked  him,  and  thus  we  learn 
this  lesson,  that  we  must  try  to  conquer  our¬ 
selves,  even  under  the  most  exasperating  cir¬ 
cumstances.  This  is  a  hard  thing  to  do. 
Yes,  but  our  Master  says:  “My  grace  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  thee.”  “As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be.”  It  is  only  by  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  lovely  Spirit  of  our  Master,  and 
asking  help  from  Him,  that  we  can  conquer 
our  perverse  spirits. 

“On  what  various  trifles  hang  the  most 
momentous  things  of  our  lives,”  and  among 
those  “trifles,”  so  called,  how  powerful  are 
those  of  provocation  I  Many  of  us  have  shed 
bitter  tears  because  of  the  unkind  words  we 
have  said  that  have  stirred  up  resentful  feel 
ings  in  our  neighbor’s  heart  and  led  him  to 
sin  through  our  provocation.  And  we  have 
all  suffered  at  some  time  in  our  lives  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  “wet  blanket”  thrown  over  our  happi¬ 
ness  by  some  one  who  did  not  approve  of 
us  when  we  were  putting  forth  our  best  en¬ 
deavors  to  make  the  world  better. 

“Silence,”  in  almost  every  case  where  we  are 
exasperated,  “is  golden.”  Our  example  at 
such  a  time  is  far  more  influential  for  good 
when  we  bear  ourselves  in  quietude,  than  it 
would  be  if  wo  spoke  unadvisedly,  which  we 
should  be  quite  likely  to  do  if  we  spoke  at  all. 
We  can  all  remember  persons  at  some  time 
in  our  lives  whom  we  considered  saints.  Many 
of  them  were  saints  of  our  childhood,  and  long 
ago  passed  into  the  skies.  What  a  power  f<ir 
good  they  had  over  us  I  Their  faces  were 
always  bright.  Wherever  they  came  they 
brought  “song,  sunshine,  and  good  tidings” 
with  them.  What  heavenly  personages  they 
were  to  us,  and  how  we  wished  we  could  be 
like  them  1 

How  beautiful  life  would  be  in  the  home 
circle  if  the  mother  could^  by  the  grace  of 
God,  acquire  this  calm,  sweet  spirit  which  has 
such  a  grand  and  noble  power  over  the  little 
ones  who  are  looking  to  her  for  example  and 
guidance.  One  of  the  saddest  things  in  life 
are  dissensions  between  father  and  mother 
which  lead  to  angry,  ill  advised  words,  and  in 


the  presence  of  their  children,  too.  And  bow 
difficult  it  is  for  the  little  ones  who  try  so 
hard  to  be  good,  to  have  father  or  mother  find 
fault  with  them  in  an  aggravating  way,  and 
fret  at  them,  rousing  an  antagonistic  spirit 
that  ought  to  be  kept  in  subjection. 

A  dear  little  child  who  had  been  trying  to 
keep  the  wicked  spirit  out  of  her  own  heart, 
and  who  had  quelled  it  many  times,  saw  her 
mother  out  of  temper  one  day  and  heard  her 
say  ill-advised  words.  She  wondered  bow  her 
dear,  good  mamma  could  let  a  wicked  spirit 
get  into  her  heart,  mamma  who  was  so  much 
older  and  stronger  than  she  was  to  fight  it  t 
Let  us  be  very  careful  not  to  lead  anybody 
to  sin  because  of  our  provocation.  If  we 
hear  anything  detrimental  to  the  peace  of  our 
neighbor,  do  not  let  us  stir  up  strife  by  telling 
him  of  it.  These  are  very  simple  words,  but 
full  of  powerful  truth : 

“  It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel. 

Bat  one  can  always  end  it.” 


DOROTHY’S  THEOLOGY. 

FOB  THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

Dorothy  was  staying  in  the  country  among 
the  Berkshire  Hills  at  her  grandmamma’s 
house.  Her  own  summer  home  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  her  grandmother’s, 
but  she  had  been  sent  away  from  it  because  of 
her  father’s  illness.  His  sickness  was  a  long 
one,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  house  very  quiet,  and  of 
course  no  little  girl  with  health  and  spirits 
could  always  remember  to  tip-toe  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  to  shut  every  door  as  softly 
as  possible,  or  even  to  refuse  the  invitation  of 
baby  brother  to  a  real  noisy  frolic  when  he 
awoke  each  morning,  crowing  and  laughing  in 
his  crib  beside  Dorothy’s  little  bed  in  the 
nursery,  just  opposite  the  room  where  papa 
was  so  ill. 

Another  reason  for  Dorothy’s  prolonged 
visit  to  grandmamma’s,  was  the  fact  that 
soon  after  going  there  she  developed  whoop¬ 
ing  cough,  and  it  was  thought  wise  to  keep 
her  away  from  baby  brother,  lest  he,  too, 
should  have  the  troublesome  disease.  So  Dor¬ 
othy  stayed  away  from  her  home  for  several 
weeks,  and  ceme  to  think,  that  much  as  she 
missed  all  the  dear  ones  there,  yet  worse 
things  could  befall  a  little  girl  than  to  have 
whooping  cough,  and  be  obliged,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  to  stay  at  grandmamma’s  for  nearly  an 
entire  summer.  Every  one  was  so  sorry  for 
the  little  girl  and  so  tender  of  her,  that  she 
was  really  in  danger  of  being  a  little  bit 
spoiled,  at  least  so  her  auntie  thought,  but 
grandmamma  was  not  much  concerned  upon 
this  point.  She  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
does  little  children  good  to  be  loved  and 
petted,  if  along  with  this  treatment  perfect 
obedience  is  also  insisted  upon. 

Dorothy’s  pleasures  were  somewhat  different 
from  those  which  she  enjoyed  at  home. 
There  was  the  old-time  garret  to  explore, 
from  whose  depths  broken  toys  were  once 
more  brought  to  light,  and  a  large  paper  box 
and  rolls  of  silver  wall  paper,  from  which  a 
crude  doll  house  was  manufactured.  Her 
auntie  out  out  miniature  windows  and  draped 
them  with  fairy  curtains,  and  made  paper 
sofas  and  chairs,  on  which  no  dolly  could 
sit,  to  be  sure,  but  which  served  to  furnish  the 
house  and  make  it  look  quite  like  mamma’s 
parlor  at  home.  Of  course  all  the  little  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  village  had  been  warned  of  Doro¬ 
thy’s  ailment,  and  so  did  not  come  to  play 
with  her,  and  her  life  would  have  been  rather 
lonely  but  for  the  good  times  which  the  older 
people  tried  to  give  her.  Grandmamma  and 
Dorothy  were  the  warmest  of  friends,  as 
grand-mammas  and  the  little  ones  are  likely 
to  be,  and  enjoyed  each  other’s  society,  in 
spite  of  the  difference  in  their  ages.  One  of 
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Dorothy’s  greatest  pleasures  was  to  help 
grandmamma  to  bake,  in  the  large,  cool  pan* 
try  whose  window  was  shaded  by  a  beautiful 
elm.  The  outlook  from  this  window  was  so 
pleasant,  that  the  little  girl  enjoyed  standing 
upon  a  footstool  beside  her  grandmother  while 
she  was  busy  with  her  work,  and  never  tired 
of  watching  the  red  squirrels  and  the  maltese 
kitten.  The  squirrels  had  a  home  in  a  hollow 
of  the  tree,  and  as  they  ran  up  and  down  to 
the  ground  in  search  of  food,  kittie  would 
sometimes  spy  them  and  make  a  dash  for 
them.  But  the  little  creatures  were  too  quick 
in  their  movements,  even  for  kittie  and  would 
reach  their  home  in  safety  and  stand  defiantly 
upon  a  high  branch,  chattering  in  their  funny 
little  language  to  their  enemy,  who  after  a  few 
unsuccessful  atempts  to  climb  the  tree,  would 
give  up  the  chase  and  retire  to  her  little  box 
in  the  wood-house.  How  Dorothy  would 
laugh  at  this  little  farce,  played  over  and  over 
again  each  morning,  and  what  solemn  lec¬ 
tures  she  would  give  to  kittie  upon  the  im¬ 
propriety  and  foolishness  of  her  conduct  1 

But  the  mornings  which  Dorothy  liked  most 
were  those  upon  which  grandmamma  made 
her  famous  ginger  cookies.  Then,  with  the 
little  pastry  board  and  rolling  pin  which  her 
mamma  had  used  when  she  was  a  child,  Doro¬ 
thy  could  take  an  active  part  in  the  perform  - 
ance,  and  cut  out  with  the  cover  of  a  pepper 
box,  little  *  really”  cookies  of  her  own.  These 
little  cakes  fitted  in  nicely  between  the 
larger  ones,  and  as  grandmamma  handed  the 
pans,  ready  for  the  oven,  to  Katin  through  the 
sliding  door  which  connected  the  pantry  with 
the  kitchen,  Dorothy  never  forgot  to  add  her 
word  of  caution,  ‘’Bake  the  ’ittle  ones,  too, 
p’ease,  Katie.  ” 

One  morning  while  grandmamma  and  Doro¬ 
thy  were  making  cookies  in  the  pantry,  Doro¬ 
thy  had  occasion  to  go  on  an  errand  to  the 
front  porch.  She  passed  through  the  sitting- 
room,  and  there  on  a  table  stood  a  dish  of 
English  walnuts,  nicely  cracked.  Her  auntie 
was  preparing  to  make  some  candy  for  a 
church  fair,  and  had  left  her  work  hastily  to 
go  for  a  ride.  When  Dorothy  returned  to  the 
pantry,  grandmamma  noticed  a  suspicious  lit¬ 
tle  movement  about  her  mouth,  and  in  a 
moment  remem nered  the  dish  of  nuts  which 
she  had  seen  on  the  table  as  she  passed 
through  the  sitting  room  a  few  moments  be¬ 
fore. 

Now  Dorothy  had  been  very  carefully  trained 
in  regard  to  eating  anything  between  her 
meals,  especially  anything  so  unwholesome  as 
nuts  or  confectionery.  Grandmamma  was 
therefore  troubled  lest  her  little  charge  should 
make  herself  ill. 

“Oh,  Dorothy,"  she  said,  “have  you  been 
eating  any  of  those  nuts  in  the  sitting  room?” 

Dorothy  began  to  look  uncomfortable,  and 
said,  “It - ,”  but  quickly  changed  her  an¬ 

swer  to  “Yes,  grandmamma,  I  took  just  two 
meats.” 

“Oh,”  said  grandmamma,  putting  her  arm 
around  the  little  girl’s  neck  and  kissing  her 
blushing  cheek,  “how  glad  I  am  that  our  little 
darling  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth  !  Al¬ 
ways  tell  the  truth,  no  matter  what  naughty 
thing  you  may  have  been  tempted  to  do,  for 
untruthfulnesB  is  such  a  hateful  sin  in  God’s 
sight  that  he  once  struck  two  persons  dead 
for  being  guilty  of  it.” 

“Oh,  do  tell  me  about  it,  grandmamma,” 
said  lk)rothy.  “Did  yeu  know  the  peoples? 
Was  it  when  you  were  a  little  dirl?” 

“No,”  said  grandmamma,  “it  was  many, 
many  years  before  I  was  born.  It  was  soon 
after  our  Saviour  left  the  earth,  and  His  dis¬ 
ciples  loved  each  other  so  much  and  lived 
together  in  such  harmony  that  they  wanted  to 
have  all  their  money  in  one  common  fund,  so 
if  one  disciple  sold  a  piece  of  land  or  any 


possesions,  he  brought  the  money  which  he 
received  for  it  and  gave  it  into  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  Apostles,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  or  any  one  who  needed  it  most.” 

So  grandmamma  repeated  the  story  of  the 
sad  fate  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  a  story 
which  the  girls  and  boys  who  read  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  are  likely  to  know. 

“But  how  does  Satan  tempt  people,  grand¬ 
mamma?”  said  Dorothy. 

“Oh,  he  whispers  into  their  hearts,”  said 
grandmamma,  “so  softly  that  no  one  hears  it 
but  the  person  to  whom  he  speaks,  and  some¬ 
times  even  the  person  does  not  think  for  the 
moment  that  it  is  this  naughty  spirit  who  is 
speaking  to  him.” 

“Does  Satan  ever  whisper  to  you,  grand¬ 
mamma?” 

“Yes,  darling,”  said  grandmamma,  “I  must 
confess  that  he  does,  but  if  we  will  not  do 
what  he  asks  us  to  do,  be  whispers  to  us  less 
and  less  often  as  the  years  go  on.  ” 

“I  s’pose,”  said  Dorothy,  “that  he  always 
tempts  little  dirls  about  candy  and  nuts?” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  grandmamma,  “be  tempts 
them  in  many  other  ways,  although  candy  and 
nuts  are  probably  among  the  very  weak  points 
of  most  little  girls  and  boys.  ” 

“Well,  grandmamma,  why  does  Dod  let 
Satan  tempt  peoples?” 

“What  do  you  think  is  the  reason?”  said 
grandmamma,  looking  into  the  eager  little 
face. 

Dorothy  folded  her  hands  with  great  solem 
nity,  and  then  said  with  a  deliberation  quite 
unchildlike:  “I  s’pose  Dod  wants  to  see  which 
we  love  the  best,  Satan  or  Dod  I” 

Grandmamma  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile 
as  she  smoothed  the  soft  brown  hair  and 
thought  bow  many  a  wise  theologian  bad 
failed  to  give  as  satisfactory  an  answer  to 
this  oft  repeated  and  ever  perplexing  question. 

But  just  here  Katie  passed  in  the  last  pan 
of  cookies,  beautifully  browned,  and  as  grand¬ 
mamma  placed  the  little  ones  made  by  Doro¬ 
thy  on  a  plate  by  themselves,  she  said :  “Now, 
my  darling,  after  you  have  had  your  after¬ 
noon  nap,  you  and  dolly  shall  have  a  tea  party 
in  the  summer  bouse,  and  auntie  and  I  will  be 
your  guests.”  Josephine  C.  Goodale. 


THE  MEETING  HOUSE  IN  1685. 

On  Sunday,  in  1685,  Judge  Sewall  of  Boston 
wrote  in  his  diary:  “Extraordinary  cold  storm 
of  wind  and  snow.  Blows  much  more  as 
coming  home  at  noon,  and  so  holds  on.  Bread 
was  frozen  at  Lord’s  table.  Though  was  so 
cold,  John  Tuckerman*  was  baptized.  At 
six  o’clock  my  ink  freezes,  so  that  I  can 
hardy  write  by  a  good  fire  in  my  wife’s 
chamber.  Yet  was  very  comfortable  at  meet¬ 
ing.” 

The  author  of  “The  Sabbath  in  Puritan  New 
England,”  writes  that  the  men  wore  cloaks, 
heavy-topped  boots  and  periwigs,  and  had 
muffs  to  keep  their  hands  warm.  The  women 
wore  close  caps,  hoods,  veils,  and  mufflers ; 
their  hands  encased  in  fur  gloves  and  bear¬ 
skin  muffs  almost  as  large  a  flour  barrel. 

In  some  country  meeting-houses  fur  logs, 
made  of  wolf  skins,  were  nailed  to  the  edges  of 
the  seats,  and  into  these  the  worshippers  thrust 
their  feet  for  warmth..  Farmers  brought 
their  house  dogs  to  meeting,  where,  lying  at 
their  master’s  feet,  they  proved  a  warm  foot- 
stove.  These  heat-imparting  dogs  proved  such 
a  nuisance  that  “  whippers”  were  appointed  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  meeting  house  Women 
carried  to  meeting  foot-stoves,  little  metal 
boxes  with  legs,  filled  with  hoi  coals.  When 
stoves  were  introduced  into  meeting  houses, 
many  attendants  complained  that  they  caused 
severe  headaches,  and  that  the  heat  warped 
the  ladies’  tortoise-shell  combs. 

*  An  Infant. 


THE  WOOD  OF  THE  TIOEIN. 

The  front  of  a  violin  is  usually  made  of 
deal,  the  back  of  maple.  Now,  a  piece  of 
wood  can  be  set  in  vibration  just  like  a  string 
in  tension,  and  a  certain  musical  note  will  be 
the  result,  the  pitch  depending,  of  course, 
upon  the  length,  thickness,  and  density  of  the 
wood.  Well,  the  curious  fact  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  experiment  that  in  all  the  best  Strad- 
ivarius  violins— the  violins  that  are  now  the 
rage — the  “note”  produced  by  the  front  of  the 
instrument  is  the  same ;  and  again,  that  in  no 
case  is  the  note  of  the  front  the  same  as  the 
note  of  the  back.  We  now  know  that  there 
are  acoustic  reasons  for  this,  and  these  rea¬ 
sons  determine  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
wood.  You  want  the  front  of  the  instrument 
to  be  light,  soft,  and  porous,  and  you  take 
deal  as  answering  best  to  these  qualities. 
When  the  wood  is  drj  the  microscope  will  re¬ 
veal  a  multitude  of  little  hollow  cells,  once 
filled  with  sap.  The  more  of  these  cells  there 
are  the  more  quickly  will  the  wood  vibrate  to 
the  sound,  and  here  it  is  that  the  fine  skill  in 
selecting  the  wood  comes  in.  You  might  cut 
up  a  dozen  pieces  of  deal,  and  perhaps  only 
one  piece  would  be  absolutely  perfect  for  its 
purpose.  Similarly  with  the  maple,  of  which 
the  back  of  the  instrument  is  made.  This  is 
a  harder  wood,  containing  less  sap,  and  con¬ 
sequently  fewer  cells  when  dry.  It  is  used 
because  it  vibrates  more  slowly  than  deal,  and 
the  effect  on  the  violin  is,  as  Mr.  Haweis  puts 
it,  “to  detain  the  waves  of  sound  radiating 
from  the  deal,  and  to  mix  them  with  slower 
vibrations  of  the  back  in  the  hollow  of  the 
instrument.”  The  ribs  and  sides  of  the  vio¬ 
lin  are  also  of  maple,  and  these  serve  to  con¬ 
nect  the  quickly  vibrating  front  with  the 
slowly  vibrating  back,  and  hold  them  until 
both  throb  together  with  full  pulsation  and 
body  of  sound. — Cornhill. 


DO  AUIGATOKS  SWAEIDW  8TONE8. 

The  Indians  of  South  and  Central  America 
declare  that  prior  to  attacking  some  large 
animal,  such  as  an  ox  or  a  buffalo,  which 
may  come  to  the  river  bank,  alligators  always 
swallow  a  stone,  so  that  it  may  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  weight  to  aid  in  dragging  victims  un 
der  water.  Balvez,  who  shot  and  examined 
several,  found  stones  in  all  of  them,  varying 
in  size  according  to  the  size  of  the  ’gator, 
one  fellow  having  a  stone  in  his  stomach  that 
weighed  seventy  six  pounds. 


A  lady  one  Sabbath  afternoon  was  reading 
the  Bible  to  her  children.  She  bad  chosen 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  reading  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  creation.  The  children  were 
listening  quite  attentively  and  when  she  read 
that  God  made  the  fish  of  the  sea,  her  little 
son  interrupted  her  by  saying,  “Mother,  did 
God  make  the  whales,  too?”  She  replied  by 
sajing,  “Yes,  my  son,  God  made  the  wbalen 
also.”  “Then,”  rejoined  little  Benny,  “1 
should  like  to  have  been  there  to  see  Him  let 
it  slip ;  I  know  it  made  a  big  splash  I” 


A  gentleman  passing  a  weather  vane  with 
the  motto.  “God  is  love.”  upon  it,  said  to  the 
owner,  “  Do  you  mean  that  the  love  of  God  is 
as  fickle  as  the  wind?”  “By  no  means,”  was 
the  reply.  “I  mean  that  no  matter  which 
way  the  wind  blows,  whether  the  biting 
north,  the  damp  east,  or  the  warm  south 
wind,  God  is  love.  ” 


A  bright  and  thoughtful  fellow  of  four  sum¬ 
mers  awoke  the  other  morning,  and  turning 
to  his  grandmother,  said:  “Grandma,  I 
dreamed  I  had  a  carriage  last  night.”  “Did 
you?”  said  she.  “Well  what  did  you  do  with 
it?”  “Ob,”  said  be,  in  his  thoughtful  manner. 
“I  left  it  in  the  dream  bouse.” 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  C0MMI1TEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“  Hear  ns  we  humbly  pray. 

And  where  the  Gk>spe  *8  day, 

Shed->  not  its  glorions  ray 
Let  there  be  light.”  —Marriott. 

The  usual  Tuesday  prayer-meeting,  at  which 
Mrs.  Finks  presided,  had  for  its  burden  the 
coming  prayer-meetings,  in  their  plan,  spirit, 
and  leadership;  that  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  may  be  magnifled,  His  presence  and 
power  here  manifested,  His  kingdom  advanced 
in  the  hearts  of  His  people,  also  in  the  home 
land,  and  that  the  spirit  of  holiness  may  per¬ 
vade  every  department  of  work  to  which  the 
Women’s  Executive  Committee  is  called. 

Mrs.  Pierson  had  been  deeply  impressed  by 
a  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray  from 
Deuteronomy  vi.  28:  “He  brought  us  out  from 
thence  that  He  might  bring  us  in  to  give  us 
the  land  which  He  aware  unto  our  fathers. 
The  vital  question  is  not  what  we  are  saved 
from,  but  what  we  are  saved  to.  We  are 
called  unto  holiness.  Canaan  was  not  heaven  ; 
it  was  full  of  enemies,  but  it  was  the  land  of 
victory.  Self-will  was  the  root  of  all  the  evil 
which  hindered  Israel  from  possessing  the 
land.  Had  they  believed  Ood,  they  might 
have  entered  in  at  once  as  they  came  to  its 
borders,  but  they  were  wilful  and  doubtful, 
were  turned  back  into  the  wilderness  and  bad 
again  to  pass  through  the  waters  of  separa¬ 
tion.  Ood  has  brought  us  out  of  Egypt,  and 


Fall 

Medicine 

Is  fully  as  important  and  as  beneficial  as 
Spring  Medicine,  for  at  this  season  there  is 
great  danger  to  health  in  the  varying  tem¬ 
perature,  cold  storms,  malarial  germs,  preva¬ 
lence  of  fevers  and  other  diseases.  All  these 
may  be  avoided  if  the  blood  is  kept  pure,  the 
digestion  good,  and  bodily  health  vigorous  by 
taking 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


U  ^  _  j  *  _  r>I  1 cure  all  liver  Ills,  biliousness, 

tlOOCl  S  r  fils  headaches.  26c. 


The  best  grass  fed  cattle 
are  raised  expressly  for 

Liebig 

COMPANY’S 
Extract  of  Beef 

and  only  the  best  parts  of 
the  beef  are  used. 


if  we  believe  Him  we  shall  enter  into  the 
land  of  promise.  Miss  Phillips  and  Miss 
Mattoon  of  the  Asheville  Normal  and  Collegi¬ 
ate  Institute,  were  welcomed. 

Mrs.  Phillips  has  been  assigned  to  the  school 
at  Hot  Springs,  North  Carolina,  and  the  in¬ 
teresting  fact  was  noted  that  Miss  Maud 
Bryson,  a  graduate  of  the  Asheville  Normal 
and  Collegiate  Institute,  had  been  chosen  for 
her  assistant :  also  another  graduate.  Miss 
Fannie  Lou  Allison,  is  to  teach  at  Laurel 
Fork,  the  nearest  point  from  Marshall.  Thus 
the  streams  that  have  been  fed  by  various 
societies  and  bands  are  fiowing  back  to  the 
fountain,  whence  they,  too,  will  carry  refresh¬ 
ment  to  thirsty  places. 

Miss  Bkea,  who  has  been  for  twenty-one 
years  a  faithful  worker  among  the  Indians,  re¬ 
cently  visited  the  mission  rooms.  Her  initia¬ 
tory  work  was  at  Sisseton  Agency,  South 
Dakota,  among  the  Sioux,  afterwards  at  Santee 
Agency,  Nebraska,  under  the  care  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  and  late  among  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians  of  Tama,  Iowa,  under  the  care  of 
the  Women’s  Executive  Committee.  The 
report  of  the  work  here  is  encouraging ;  deep 
religious  feeling  is  manifested.  Mataqua,  the 
old  chief,  who  is  about  seventy-five  years  of 
age,  is  very  friendly,  and  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  mission.  He  favors  the  school  that  the 
“children  may  get  better  and  like  white  men’s 
children,”  but  says  that  he  is  too  old  to 
change  his  religion.  He  professes  to  believe 
in  Ood,  is  very  reverent  when  prayer  is  offered 
and  a  blessing  asked  at  the  table ;  he  likes  to 
listen  to  a  story  from  the  Bible,  and  “is  giving 
up  more  than  be  realizes.”  Chief  Mataqua 
has  gracious  manners ;  he  appreciates  the 
ftiendship  of  Christian  workers ;  he  comes  to 
them  for  medicine  and  liniment  for  his  rheu¬ 
matism  ;  says  that  the  mission  is  a  “good 
house,”  and  Miss  Skea  thinks  that  be  under 
stands  the  Gospel  message.  He  lately  brought 
the  councilmen  to  the  mission  for  luncheon, 
which  was  esteemed  a  compliment  and  a  step 
in  advance,  as  their  favor  of  the  school  will 
prove  influential  with  the  people. 

Shall  not  earnest  prayer  be  offered  that  this 
old  man  may  become  a  disciple  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus,  and  as  influential  for  good 
as  Chief  Keokuk,  also  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
tribe,  whose  story  is  told  in  “Tidings”  of  the 
Women’s  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  for 
September:  “Chief  Keokuk  is  a  faithful  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  has  his  home  at  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Agency.  About  eighteen  years  ago  be  trav¬ 
elled  over  one  hundred  miles  on  horseback 
to  be  baptized.  He  is  a  fine  old  man  and  a 
very  interesting  character.  His  wife’s  mother 
was  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  At  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe,  when  Qen.  Harrison  defeated 
Black  Hawk  and  drove  so  many  Indians  into 
the  Detroit  River,  an  Indian  woman  swam  the 
river  with  a  baby  girl  upon  her  back,  and  thus 
escaped  the  massacre.  And  Mrs.  Keokuk  is 
this  same  baby,  now  a  woman  of  gray  hairs. 
She  is  educated,  refined,  and  her  home  is  neat ' 
and  tastefully  furnished.  She  is  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  her  people,  and  will  do 
much  to  aid  missionary  workers  among  them.  ” 

H.  E.  B. 


THK  ABMKMIAM  KBLISF  FOND. 

The  following  addltiooHl  contributions  have 
been  received  by  the  Armoaian  Relief  Fond  Com¬ 
mittee  of  New  York: 

Mrs.  Hsnry  VilUrd . S100.00 

••Hope” .  10  00 

8.  E.  D .  1.00 

••G” .  1.00 

Jas.  O.  Go<.dwiD .  60.00 

O.  C.  B .  1 00 

Rlct  srd  A.  Hopklus .  10.00 

Miss  Anns  Jay  Fieirep^nt .  1000 

Gertrude  Carter .  lAOO 

‘•A  Friend’’ .  1.00 

Bloominyrdalr  bn  there .  26.W 

Lewis  S.  Wolff .  10.00 

M.  E.  Palmer .  6.00 

Miss  Anita  Frasit-r .  20.00 

J.  E.  R .  5.00 

Rt.  Timotity’s  Cbnich.  <  aUinsviile,  Mil .  6.00 

Ms  nor  Chapel  O.  E.  boclet) .  1000 

J.  B.  Robinson .  5.00 

Proceeds  of  collect  ton  at  >aratoga .  14J16 

R.  Fnltun  Cuttingr .  80.00 

Miss  «.  8  Seversiice .  l.OO 

Oman’s  Boclety  of  8t.  Johu’fc  t)g<l«  n»burg  6.00 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Booth .  28.00 

Warren  P.  Avery .  10.00 

A.  G.  Maclean .  1.00 

Previously  acknowledged .  716.00 

Total . (1,107  86 

Contributions  should  be  sent  to  Spencer  Trask, 
TreasureF,  27  Pine  street.  New  York  city. 


GREAT  CITIES  SOUTH  OF  THE  EQUATOR. 

The  tendency  toward  the  concentration  of 
population  in  cities  which  is  manifested  in  all 
civilized  countries  is  moet  shown  where  the 
settlement  and  development  of  extensive  re 
gions  has  been  recent  and  rapid,  says  the 
Cleveland  Leader.  For  this  reason  the  two 
cities  which  stand  first  and  second  in  size  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Melbourne,  are  almost  fantastically  big  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  population  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  situated. 

Take  the  South  American  city,  for  example. 
The  Argentine  Republic  has  a  total  population 
of  about  4,500,0(10.  There  are  three  cities  with 
from  60,000  to  80,000  inhabitants  apiece,  and 
smaller  towns  are  as  nunierous  as  could  be 
expected  in  a  country  with  no  greater  popula¬ 
tion,  which  is  mainly  agricultural  and  has  in¬ 
significant  manufacturing  industries  Yet  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  there  is  a  city  which 
has  660,000  people,  according  to  the  latest  cen¬ 
sus,  and  is  growing  at  a  moat  remarkable  rate. 
It  is  said  that  the  |iopulation  of  the  Argentine 
capital  has  risen  108.000  in  the  last  five  years. 

Such  conditions  could  not  exist  in  any  coun¬ 
try  if  it  were  not  for  the  effect  upon  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  modern  inventions  which 
enable  ten  men  to  do  the  work  formerly  done 
by  one  hundred,  in  tilling  the  soil  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  and  marketing  animal  products.  There 
could  hardly  be  a  mure  notable  demonstration 
of  the  ease  with  which  civilized  man  can  pro¬ 
vide  himself  with  food  and  of  the  great  anr- 
plus  of  human  energy  which  is  now  left  for 
the  satisfaction  of  desires  that  are  felt,  more 
and  more,  with  the  spread  of  intelligence  and 
the  rise  in  the  average  standard  of  living. 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 

Nervous 

Mental 

Nervous 

Mental 

Freligh’s 

Phosphoriud 
1  Cerebro-Spinani) 

will  cure  when  everything  else  has 
failed.  Prescribed  and  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physicians.  Sample  by  mail  250.,  ten 
days’  trial.  Regular  bottle  %\  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  but  too  doses  ic  each. 
Concentraiad,  Prompt,  PoworfuL 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,  to  any 

addr^. 

/.  O.  Woodruff  6*  Co., 

Manu/aeturinr  CkrmiHt, 

106-108  Fation  81..  New  7'jrk  CUu. 

Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 
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THE  MUSICAL  TOUB.  YIII. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY ;  THE  MVSICAE  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

Our  memorable  series  of  special  English 
church  and  cathedral  services  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  one  arranged  for  us  by  J.  Fred¬ 
erick  Bridge,  Mus.  D. ,  Oxon.,  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  Monday  afternoon,  July  15th. 

The  historical  associations  connected  with 
the  Abbey  led  many  of  our  party  to  spend  a 
large  part  of  the  afternoon  within  the  walls, 
where,  over  the  ashes  of  kings  and  princes, 
soldiers  and  statesmen,  poets  and  musicians, 
they  communed  with  the  past,  dreaming  of 
bygone  ages  It  is  easy  to  lose  one’s  self  in 
dreams  when  standing  inside  the  nol^e  Gothic 
pile.  There  is  something  awful  in  standing 
close  to  the  ashes  of  once  powerful  monarchs, 
now  but  dust.  But  beyond  this  there  was  to 
some  of  us  something  more  impressive,  more 
full  of  sentiment,  more  beautifully  touching 
in  visiting  the  tombs  of  the  organists  of  the 
Abbey,  who  now  rest  from  their  labors,  but 
whose  musical  works  do  follow  them.  Their 
ashes  repose  under  the  floor  of  the  Abbey, 
quite  close  to  the  organ,  not  by  reason  of 
their  kingly  power,  but  by  reason  of  their 
earnest  work  and  faithfulness  in  their  duty. 
It  is  a  touching  trioute,  the  force  of  which 
we  Americans  (accustomed  as  we  are  to  the 
annual  contract  plan),  could  not  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate. 

At  the  hour  of  service  we  assembled  in  the 
choir,  where  seats  were  reserved  for  us.  The 
service,  as  Dr.  Bridge  explained  to  us  after¬ 
ward,  was  simply  one  of  the  regular  every  day 
services  in  the  Abbey.  It  was  found  to  be 
impracticable  to  introduce  any  special  fea¬ 
tures,  except  that  the  anthem— Purcell’s  “O 
Sing  unto  the  Lord”— was  selected  with  special 
reference  to  the  visit  of  our  party. 

The  organ  in  the  Abbey  is  a  very  elective 
one,  and  has  just  been  enriched  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  flfth  manual,  an  “echo”  organ.  The 
pipes  are  placed  in  the  south  transept,  and 
are  connected  by  electric  wires  with  the  con¬ 
sole,  situated  upon  the  choir  screen.  Dr. 
Bridge  used  the  echo  organ  for  the  first  time 
at  this  service.  Be  also  gave  a  public  recital 
the  following  day,  inaugurating  the  new  or¬ 
gan.  which  was  attended  by  an  immense  audi¬ 
ence.  The  organ  is  to  be  still  further  beauti¬ 
fied  by  the  addition  of  a  su|>erb  case  to  the 
memory  of  Henry  Purcell,  to  the  fund  for 
which  some  of  our  party  contributed.  Dr. 
Bridge  escorted  our  party  through  the  Abbey, 
designating  the  particular  points  of  interest, 
and  taking  leave  of  us  finally  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber. 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  were  treated  to  an 
exibition  of  singing  by  a  chorus  of  children, 
under  the  direction  of  J.  Spencer  Curwen, 
F.R.A.M. ,  President  of  the  Tonic-Sol  Fa  Col¬ 
lege.  The  exhibition  consisted  of:  Part  song 
singing  from  memory  -  reading  from  hand 
signs,  reading  from  the  “modulator  chart,” 
reading  a  three  part  madrigal  in  staff  nota¬ 
tion,  first  with  syllables,  afterward  with 
words,  dictation  exercise,  transposing  at  sight 
on  piano  from  staff  notation,  singing  of 
Smart’s  “Evening”  from  Sol-Fa  notation.  The 
children  showed  remarkable  familiarity  with 
the  relationship  of  the  tones  of  the  scale  when 
using  the  syllables.  When  singing  words  they 
seem  to  have  some  trouble.  The  children 
represented  five  years’  instruction,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  show  proficiency  in  their  work.  There 
is,  however,  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 


staff  notation  which  is  unfortunate,  consider¬ 
ing  its  universal  character. 

The  gieat  event  of  our  stay  in  London  was 
the  special  meeting  of  the  Musical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Sir  John  Stainer,  President,  Mr.  J. 
Percy  Baker,  Secretary.  After  light  refresh¬ 
ments  had  been  served,  Sir  John  took  the 
chair  and  welcomed  our  party  in  an  address 
which  made  a  profound  impression  at  the  time 
upon  its  hearers,  and  which  has  attracted 
much  attention  subsequently  among  musical 
journals  and  in  musical  circles.  We  cannot 
do  less  than  publish  the  text-of  this  admirable 
address  by  perhaps  the  leading  spirit  in  church 
music  of  our  day  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  have  the  privilege 
and  honor  of  welcoming  to  this  meeting,  as 
guests  of  our  Musical  Association,  a  large 
and  influential  body  of  American  visitors,  all 
of  them,  like  ourselves,  musicians  by  profes 
sion  or  by  taste.  Whether  this  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  English  music  that  so 
many  English  and  American  musicians  have 
had  the  pleasurable  opportunity  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  each  other  and  of  exchanging 
thoughts,  I  know  not,  but  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  I  recognize  this  as  a  gathering  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  To  say  only  that  we  are 
happy  to  see  you  here  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  would  be  to  leave  unsaid  a  great 
many  reflections  which  I  am  sure  have  already 
suggested  themselves  to  you  as  well  as  to  us. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  hir  me  to  tell  you, 
you  must  be  fully  aware  that  “verything  that 
passes  in  the  United  States  of  America  is 
keenly  watched  by  all  serious  thinkers  of  the 
old  world.  Every  phase  of  your  political  life, 
every  turn  of  your  religious  or  philosophical 
thought,  every  effort  you  make  to  meet  those 
difficult  social  problems  with  which  we 
scarce  know  bow  to  grapple,  receives  the  ear 
nest  attention  of  us  “on  this  side.”  And  I 
must  specially  add  that  the  progress  of  art  in 
your  rapidly  developing  nation  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  the  future  civilization  of 
the  whole  world.  In  short,  in  all  spheres  of 
mental  activity  men  are  watching  to  see 
whether  you,  strong  and  free,  untrammelled 
by  conventionality,  possessing  courage  to  at¬ 
tack  any  problem  or  try  any  experiment,  will 
be  dependent  on  the  painfully  gained  experi¬ 
ence  of  older  nations,  or  whether  you  have 
the  ability,  the  genius,  to  strike  out  new  lines 
for  yourselves. 

We  English  church  musicians  know  no 
greater  compliment,  no  higher  reward  for  our 
labors,  than  to  see  our  iiames  appearing  on 
the  music  lists  of  your  churches  and  places  of 
worship.  We  are  most  anxious  that  you 
should  receive  from  us,  and  carry  on  in  its  own 
integrity,  the  pure  traditions  of  this  branch  of 
sacred  art,  so  peculiarly  national  to  us,  but 
also  so  essentially  a  need  of  English  speaking 


races.  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  here  to  plead 
for  preservation  and  culture  of  the  anthem,  a 
form  of  composition  whose  existence  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  at  present  seriously  jeopardized  by  a 
strong  wave  of  Congregationalism.  1  can  see 
no  reason  why  a  trained  choir  and  a  hearty 
congregation  should  not  both  find  room  for 
the  exercise  of  their  religious  worship  and 
musical  gifts  in  the  same  building ;  but  this 
moderate  and  common-sense  view  does  not 
satisfy  congregational  agitators ;  they  desire  to 
expel  all  trained  musicians  fiom  our  churches. 
If  the  anthem  should  lose  its  bold  in  England, 
I  pray  you  to  make  it  your  adopted  child. 
You  are  too  sensible  to  imagine  that  it  is 
merely  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  “showing 
off”  trained  voices ;  you  know  that  it  has  in 
itself  the  power  of  teaching  impressively  and 
bringing  home  to  the  inmost  heart,  the  high¬ 
est  truths  of  religion. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  beautiful  plain-song 
versicles,  responses,  inflections,  and  prefaces 
of  our  prayers  and  liturgy,  should  not  be 
lightly  thrown  aside.  On  both  sides  of  the 
little  strip  of  water  which  separates  you  from 
us.  I  have  found  that  in  many  cas<  s  these 
beautiful  records  of  the  past  have  been 
ousted  by  brand-new  compositions  by  the 
organist  or  musical  curate.  This  should  not 
be.  These  simple  and  grand  speiuniens  of 
plain  song,  so  suited  to  tbeir  purpose,  so  rev¬ 
erent  in  their  subdued  emotion,  appeal  to  us, 
to  you  and  to  me,  for  their  protection.  It 
may  interest  you  to  recall  that  the  plain  song 
of  the  Prefaces  of  our  Liturgy,  as  sung  now 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  are  note  for  note  the 
same  that  rang  at  least  8U0  years  ago  through 
the  vaulted  roof  of  that  ancient  cathedral 
which  crowned  the  summit  of  the  fortified  bill 
of  old  Salisbury.  Not  a  stone  remains  of  wall 
or  shrine,  but  the  old  Sarum  office  books  have 
survived— the  missal,  gradual,  breviary  pro¬ 
cessional,  and  others— from  which  we  can 
draw  ancient  hymns  and  plain  song  as  from  a 
pure  fount.  Those  devout  monks,  in  the 
days  when  faith  bad  not  been  disturbed  by 
“knowledge  which  pulTeth  up,”  and  asceti¬ 
cism  had  not  been  seduced  by  luxury,  re¬ 
corded  all  their  beautiful  offices  and  the 
music  of  these  offices  because  they  were,  even 
then,  venerable  and  venerated.  Do  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  throw  them  into  the  fire  to  make  room 
for  neat  and  appropriate  excogitations,  fresh 
from  the  blotting  pad  of  Mr.  A.,  or  Dr.  B. ,  or 
the  Rev.  C. ,  or  Miss  D.  ?  I  hope  notl  Nay. 
more,  I  fervently  trust  that  800  years  hence 
these  same  splendid  musical  relics  and  monu¬ 
ments  of  early  Christendom  may  be  heard 
rolling  through  mighty  and  gorgeous  American 
cathedrals,  mighty  in  their  massiveness  and 
proportions,  gorgeous  in  the  profuse  richness 
of  their  internal  decorations ;  may  the  old 
song  there  echo  from  wall  to  wall,  from  apse 
to  baptistry,  from  shrine  to  porch,  until  hear¬ 
ers  shall  say  then,  as  they  say  now,  do  not 
such  words,  set  to  such  music,  so  ancient  and 
yet  so  full  of  life,  sung  by  so  many  different 
races  for  twice  800  years,  proclaim  the  eternal 


“  Has  a  magnificent  future.”— Sir  Aethur  Sullivan. 

“  Rare  combination  of  power  and  sweetness.” — Patti. 
“Remarkable  instrument.”— Damrosch. 

The  Mason  &  Risch 
Church,  Chapel 

.  .  .  AND  .  .  . 

Concert  Organ 

IS  NOT  A  MERE  PIPE  ORGAN ; 

IS  NOT  A  MERE  REED  ORGAN  ; 

BUT  IS  A  VOCAL  ORGAN— 

Vocalion;  every  note  is  a  Throat.  Played  like  any  other  organ.  Great  saving  in 
expense  of  construction.  Perfect  organ  tone — grand,  buoyant,  pervading.  In¬ 
vestigate  the  marvelous  development  of  our  LARGE  as  well  as  our  small  organs. 
Catalogues  furnished ;  correspondence  solicited. 

The  Mason  &  Risch  Vocalion  Co.,  Ltd., 

WAREROOMS :  '  FACTORY : 

10  E.  16th  St.,  New  York.  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Methods 


“  Richardson’s  New  Method  ” 

Tbe  new  edition.  R*'vi8‘d.  <-nlarg“d.  and  embodyingr 
the  latest  ideas  in  teactiiug.  includine  Dr.  Wtlfiam 
Mason's  c«l^b^aIed  Kystem  of  Ton<  h  and  T.-chnlc*.  The 
reeoKDizedstanda  damooir  uinsioitaci  ers  600,000<>f  ihe 
old  edition  sold.  Amerlcanor  foreiKU  finKerlns.  $3.00. 

“  New  England  Conservatory  flethod  ” 

The  official  book  of  piano  iastruciion  in  this  famous 
Bchooi.  American  or  foreign  11  gering. 

Three  parts,  Each  $1.50;  Complete,  $3.00. 

**  Beliaks’  Analytical  Method  ” 

Paper,  75  Cents;  Boards,  $1.00. 

“  Peters’  Eclectic  Piano  Instructor  ” 

Over  300.000 of  this  standard  work  told.  $3.00, 

“  Mason’s  Pianoforte  Technics  ” 

By  Wm.  Mason  and  W.  .s.  B.  Matthews.  $2*50. 

“  Mason  and  Hoadley’s  System  for 
Beginners  ” 

American  or  foreign  flugeiiug.  $3.00. 

Any  book  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Descriptive  CircuUus  on  application. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston 
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truth  of  the  fatherhood  of  Ood  and  brother¬ 
hood  of  man. 

After  a  few  words  had  been  said  in  reply 
to  Sir  John  by  the  Mueical  Editor  of  Tbe 
Evangelist,  Mr.  Waldo  8.  Pratt,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  Music  and  Hymnology,  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  read  a  paper  on  “The 
Isolation  of  Music.”  Prof.  Pratt’s  plea  was 
that  music  should  be  made  a  constituent  part 
of  general  education,  instead  of  being  gener¬ 
ally  ignored  and  left  almost  entirely  to  special¬ 
ists.  He  did  not  belittle  tbe  power  or  impor¬ 
tance  of  musical  specialists,  but  begged  that 
tbe  people,  and  educated  people  particularly, 
should  know  more  about  the  art  than  is  com¬ 
monly  the  case. 

We  shall  hope  to  quote  at  some  length  from 
Professor  Pratt’s  address  in  a  future  number 
of  The  Evangelist,  and  so  will  be  content  to 
say  at  this  time  that  it  ably  represented 
American  culture,  and  formed  a  worthy  sup¬ 
plement  to  Sir  John  Stainer’s  remarks.  At  its 
conclusion  a  few  remarks  were  made  by  Sig. 
Randegger  and  others,  and  then  the  meeting 
was  adjourned,  and  after  some  informal  con¬ 
versation  among  the  members  of  the  Associ 
ation  and  the  party,  this  very  pleasant  gather¬ 
ing  came  to  an  end. 


THB  liATK  GE^O.  F.  ROOT,  MVSICAI*  DOCTOR. 

The  passing  away  of  Dr.  George  F.  Root 
seems  untimely,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
reached  a  little  more  than  the  allotted  years  of 
threescore  and  ten,  and  was  about  to  cele¬ 
brate  his  golden  wedding.  His  death,  how¬ 
ever,  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  a  private  note 
which  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Charles  S.  Elliot, 
who  wrote  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  works  for 
The  Evangelist  of  July  26,  1894.  Happening 
upon  this  note  in  looking  over  our  correspond¬ 
ence,  we  append  it  here  as  sure  to  be  read  with 
interest  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  teacher 
and  composer.  He  wrote: 

“Yours  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  article  that  has  ever  been  written  about 
me  and  my  work.  Tbo  praise  is  very  kind, 
and  consummate  in  the  good  taste  in  which  it 
is  uttered.  But  it  is  the  analysis  of  the  works 
and  tbe  seizing  upon  those  points  which  I 
hoped  were  in  them,  but  which  no  writer  has 
ever  before  seemed  to  discover,  that  is  most 
grateful.  Your  discrimination  as  to  external 
forms  is  as  masterly  as  it  is  unusual.  Thank¬ 
ing  you  simply  seems  very  tame.  I  am  pro¬ 
foundly  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness  as 
a  friend,  and  deeply  indebted  to  your  talent 
as  a  reviewer,” 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  tbe 
Roll  of  the  Union  of  Graduates  in  Music  for 
1895,  published  by  tbe  authority  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  It  is  sent  to  us  by  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
Thomas  Lee  Southgate,  Esq.,  and  is  a  most 
valuable  and  interesting  volume.  It  should 
be  explained  that  this  Union  was  formed  as  a 
matter  of  self  protection  against  a  swelling 
wave  of  unmerited  degrees  in  music.  The 
movement  was  originated  by  Sir  John  Stainer, 
and  having  met  with  very  general  approval, 
has  now  become  a  powerful  organization. 
The  President  for  1894  was  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge, 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  book  not 
only  gives  the  name  and  address  and  the  musi¬ 
cal  record  of  each  member,  which  of  itself  is 
of  exceeding  value,  hut  much  general  informa¬ 
tion.  It  also  contains  a  scholarly  history  of 
degrees  in  music  and  their  conferring,  by  the 
Secretary.  It  can  be  obtained  at  the  oflSce  of 
the  “Musical  News,”  130  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Mr.  Woodman  will  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  any  subscriber  wishing  information  as  to 
suitable  Thanksgiving  or  Harvest  anthems, 
cantatas,  etc.  Address,  with  stamp.  Musical 
Editor  of  The  Ehrangelist. 
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Cburcb  Construction 
anb  lEquipment. 

PROTECTION  FROM  LIOHTNINO. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  Alexan¬ 
der  MoAdie,  issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  author  quotes  largely  from  the  writings 
of  the  leading  electricians  of  this  century,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  proceedings  of  the  International 
Lightning  Rod  Conference  of  1882,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French  Government  and  of  the 
British  Association  in  1888,  and  presents  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  words  of  Sir 
William  Thomson  to  the  British  Association, 
vix:  "We  have  very  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  very  comfortable  degree  of 
security,  if  not  absolute  safety,  given  to  us 
by  lightning  conductors  made  according  to 
the  present  and  orthodox  rules.” 

Attention  is  called  to  two  methods  of  injury 
by  lightning.  One  is  the  bolt  with  which  ail 
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are  familiar.  The  other  is  certain  action  of 
surcharged  clouds  or  atmosphere,  by  which 
the  electricity  is  silently  and  invisibly  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  a  building,  in  the  process  of  neu¬ 
tralization,  and  paradox  of  paradoxes,  the 
building  may  be  seriously  injured  withorit 
having  been  struck  at  all.  The  proper  con¬ 
struction  of  protectors  must  take  both  sources 
of  danger  into  account.  The  function  of  a 
lightning  rod  is  therefore  twofold :  fl'et,  that 
of  conducting  to  the  earth  a  single  discharge 
in  the  nature  of  a  bolt ;  and  second,  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  a  disruption  of  accumulated  elec¬ 
tricity  in  a  cloud  or  the  atmosphere  by  a  silent 
neutralization  of  this  super-electrification. 
The  latter  affords  the  explanation  of  the  use 
of  points  at  the  terminations  of  lightning 
rods,  and  likewise  why  points  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  are  always  desirable  upon  buildings. 
Points  are  like  small  pipes  connected  with  a 
large  reservoir  of  water.  Enough  of  them, 
with  sufficient  time,  will  drain  the  largest 
reservoir.  Furthermore,  should  a  sudden  rise 
or  flood  occur  in  the  reservoir,  these  small 
drains  may  be  of  great  service  in  keeping  the 
height  of  the  water  below  a  danger- line. 
Among  the  deductions  made  are  the  following : 

A  properly  constructed  lightning-rod  will 
carry  safely  to  the  earth  a  discharge  of  elec¬ 
tricity  sufficient  to  seriously  injure  or  destroy 
an  ordinary  building,  but  the  discharges  are 
sometimes  so  great  that  it  would  be  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  provide  artificial  condi¬ 
tions  to  afford  them  paths  to  the  earth  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  building.  Such  violent  dis¬ 
charges  are  not  at  all  common.  A  well  ar¬ 
ranged  rod  will  generally  afford  a  good  meas¬ 
ure  of  protection  to  objects  within  the  area  of 
a  circle  about  its  base,  having  for  its  radius 
the  height  of  the  rod,  but  in  the  instance  of 
unusually  violent  discharges,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  rule  will  not  hold  good. 

The  statement  that  lightning  always  follows 
the  path  of  least  resistance,  as  commonly  un¬ 
derstood  and  stated,  needs  modification.  True 
it  is,  that  whe'h  air  is  strained  by  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  electrifications  of  clouds  and 
earth,  the  weakest  spot  gives  away  first,  and 
this  is  apt  to  be  in  line  with  some  elevated 
surface,  as  a  tree  or  steeple;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  and  is  perhaps  the  more  general  case,  that 
when  a  really  vigorous  disruption  discharge 
occurs,  it  is  somewhat,  as  Dr.  Lodge  aptly  puts 
it,  like  an  "avalanche.”  In  such  cases  the 
lightning  seems  to  entirely  disregard  metallic 
surfaces  and  points.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  discharge  is  larger  than  the  rode 
can  carry,  and  other  conductors  are  sought. 
These  are  frequently  found  in  the  metal  en¬ 
tering  into  the  construction  of  the  building. 


especially  amid  pipes  and  drains.  Hence  the 
injunction:  "If  the  conductor  at  any  part  of 
its  course  goes  near  water  or  gas  pipes  in  the 
building  or  mains  in  the  street,  it  is  best  to 
connect  them.  Whenever  one  metal  ramifica- 
ion  approaches  another,  it  is  better  to  connect 
them  metallically.” 

Use  a  good  iron  or  copper  conductor.  Sir 
William  Thomson  prefers  a  copper  tape 
weighing  at  least  six  ounces  to  the  foot.  If 
iron  is  used,  it  should  weigh  thirty-four 
ounces  to  the  foot.  Bury  the  earth  plates  in 
damp  earth  or  running  water.  Damp  sand, 
deep  enough  to  remain  damp,  affords  excellent 
grounding.  The  points  at  the  top  of  the  rod 
should  be  plated  or  in  some  efficien.  way  pro¬ 
tected  from  corrosion  or  rust.  Clusters  of 
points  of  two  or  three  at  the  highest  parts  of 
the  building  and  on  the  rod  along  the  ridge 
of  the  roof,  are  strongly  recommended. 

Lightning  frequently  strikes  twice  in  the 
same  place.  Whoever  studies  the  effects  of 
lightning  in  severe  cases,  will  be  tempted  to 
remark  that  there  is  often  but  little  left  for 
the  lightning  to  strike  the  second  time.  But 
the  attraction  for  the  discharge  may  not  have 
been  the  building  struck,  but  the  existing 
conditions  in  the  earth  beneath,  the  building 
as  a  whole  being  only  the  conductor.  In  such 
case  the  lightning  may  be  so  attracted  again. 
Certain  localities  are  well  known  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  so  struck. 

The  common  impression  that  a  few  inches  of 
glass  or  a  few  feet  of  air  will  serve  as  a  bar  to 
the  progress  of  a  flash  that  has  forced  its  way 
through  a  thousand  feet  of  the  upper  air,  is 
without  warrant.  It  is  not  judicious,  during 
thunder  storms,  to  stand  under  trees,  in  the 
doorways  of  buildings,  near  fireplaces  under 
tall  chimneys.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
not  much  sense  in  trying  to  insulate  oneself 
in  feather  beds. 

An  exposed  church  should  be  well  supplied 
with  good  copper  conductors,  which  should  be 
well  grounded  in  damp  earth.  There  should 
be  clusters  of  points  on  the  steeple  and  other 
high  points,  as  finials,  chimneys  etc.,  and  at 
intervals  on  the  rod  along  the  ridge  of  the 
roof.  While  not  an  absolute  protection  against 
the  severest  electrical  storms,  they  will  prove 
an  efficient  protection  against  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  storms  and  many  which  might,  without 
such  protection,  do  the  structure  much  injury. 


\  Those  having  churches,  chapels,  Sunday- 
school  rooms,  or  private  residences  to  decorate 
will  do  Well  to  confer  with  The  Evangelist  be¬ 
fore  making  final  arrangements  for  such  work. 
We  are  able  to  give  those  who  care  to  avail  of 
them  some  advantages  in  securing  the  best 
possible  work  at  very  reasonable  cost. 
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Of  these  Books  sent,  postage  paid,  to  anyone 
sending  ONE  new  subscriber  to  the 
Evangelist  with  $3. 


In  most  cases  the  retail  price,  and  postage  added,  of  the  two  vol' 
umes  nearly  or  quite  equals  the  year’s  subscription  price; 
but  we  WISH  THE  NEW  NAME,  hoping  to  keep  a 
friend  once  gained. 


Bede’s  Charity.  Hesba  Stretton.  A  charmlDK 
story  of  an  onselfisb  life  and  its  reward. 

Bek’s  First  Comer.  Hm.  Conklin  (formerly 
Jennie  M.  Drlnkwater).  The  hooks  of  this  auth¬ 
oress  are  extremely  well  written,  tree  from  every 
tal"t  of  sensational  trickery,  yet  so  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  that  they  draw  the  reader  on  gentl)  from 
page  to  pose  with  the  attraction  of  earnestness, 
simplicity  and  purity. 

Black  Beauty.  Anna  Sewell.  Its  influence  upon 
you)  g  people  in  giving  them  distinct  ideas  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  kindness  in  their  treatment  of  animals 
will  be  Invaluable. 

Bird’s  Christmas  Carol,  The.  Kate  Douglas 
Wlggln.  A  rich  Invalid  little  girl  becomes  a  Joy  in 
her  loving  and  giving  life,  and  a  blessing  in  her 
painless  death.  Full  of  humor  and  pathos. 

Book  of  Golden  Deeds  of  all  Countries  and  all 
Times.  Ch  wlotte  M.  Yonge. 

Christie’s  Old  Organ]  or,  Home,  Sweet  Home. 
Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton.  How  Christie  and  the  old  organ 
grinder  learned  the  wa)  to  the  Heavenly  Home. 

Christie’s  Next  Things.  Christie  and  her  asso¬ 
ciates  took  for  their  class  motto,  “Doe  ye  nexte 
thynge.’’  Tney  found  the  advantage  of  beginning 
with  the  nearest  duty. 

Captain  January.  Laura  E.  Richards.  Life  in 
a  ligh' house,  as  lived  by  an  old  sea  captain,  and  the 
lltUe  girl  that  he  saved  from  the  sea. 

Cruise  of  the  Mystery,  The.  This  record  of  a 
trip  of  the  McAll  Hissl9n  Boat  along  the  coast  of 
France  is  full  of  interesting  Incidents. 

Culm  Rock.  Glance  Gaylord.  The  Story  of  a 
Year:  what  it  brought  and  what  it  taught. 

Christie’s  Home-Making.  Minnie  E.  Kenney. 
A  story  of  two  young  people  who  attempt  to  found 
a  home  on  Christian  principles. 

Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevylyan.  Mrs  Charles. 
A  story  of  the  times  of  Whltefleld  and  the  Wesleys. 

Fishin’  Jimmy.  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson.  A 
wonderfully  attractive  dialect  story  of  a  plain  fish¬ 
erman  among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  to  whom 
Jesus  Christ  was  revealed  thiough  bis  sympathy 
with  the  nshermeu  of  Galilee. 

Helps  to  Bible  Study,  The.  “Oxford.” 

Interwoven  Gospel.  William  Pittenger.  The 
Four  Histories  of  Jesus  Christ  blended  into  a  com¬ 
plete  and  continuous  narrative  in  the  words  of  the 
Gospel. 

In  His  Name.  E.  E.Hale.  A  story  of  the  Wal- 
denses. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  Miss  Mnlocb.  A 
story  of  which  readers  young  and  old  never  tire. 

Jackanapes,  and  Other  Stories.  Mrs.  Ewing. 
Three  stories  of  English  military  and  rural  life, 
charming  in  style  and  inspiring  in  spirit. 


Jan  of  the  Windmill.  Mrs.  Ewing.  In  this  de¬ 
lightful  tale  of  a  great  painter  who  was  brought  up 
in  a  windmill,  the  genius  of  the  hero  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  being  happy  and  truthful  in  all 
humble  duty. 

Jessica’s  First  Prayer.  Hesba  Stretton. 

Life  of  Christ.  James  Stalker. 

Miss  Toosey’s  Mis-  ion,  and  Laddie.  Two  rare 
stories.  Miss  Toosey’s  Mission  was  a  great  failure, 
and  yet  a  grand  success. 

Ministering  Children.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Cdiarleswortb. 
Story  of  mutual  helpfulness  between  the  poor  and 
the  rich. 

Noble  Life,  A,  Mias  Mnlock.  A  self-forgetful 
spirit  triumphing  over  unusunl  physics  1  disabilities. 

New  England  Girlhood,  A.  Outlined  from 
memory.  Lucy  Larcom.  The  author’s  early  life 
in  the  days  when  the  dignity  of  labor  was  made 
visible  to  all  by  the  self-respecting,  God  fearing, 
studious  mill  girls  of  Lowell. 

Polly  Oliver’s  Problem.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
Polly's  “problem'’w8s  that  of  tie  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  but  so  many  others  came  into  her  life,  which 
she  met  bravely,  that  the  book  is  a  helpful  one.  It 
is  also  bright  and  charming. 

Qneechy.  Miss  Warner. 

Kab  and  His  Friends.  Dr.  Bnown. 

Story  of  Patsy,  The.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  A 
sketch  both  humorous  and  pathetic  of  kindergarten 
experiences.  *  MR  . 

Story  of  a  Short  .Life,  The.  Mrs.  Ewing.  A 
popular  story.^ 

Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwalte’s  Life,  A.  Mrs. 
A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  The  special  point  of  this  de¬ 
lightful  story  is  In  the  things  that  Leslie  allowed  to 
be  crowded  out  by  the  claims  of  doty  and  kindness. 

Stepping  Heavenward.  Mrs.  E.  Prentiss.  A 
record  of  the  growth  of  holiness  in  a  soul,  showing 
that  “earthly  care  is  a  heavenly  discipline.’’ 

Schoenberg-Cotta  Family,  Chronicles  of.  As 
told  by  two  of  themselves.  Mrs.  Charles.  A  story 
of  Luther  and  the  Reformation. 

Ten  Times  One  Is  ’I'en.  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale.  Show¬ 
ing  the  widening  power  of  influence. 

Timothy’s  Quest.  Kate  D.  Wiggin.  A  story  for 
anybody,  young  or  old. 

Tom  Brown’s  School-Days  at  Rugby.  Thomas 
Hughes. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  Thomas  Hughes. 

Cncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.  Every¬ 
body  knows  the  merits  of  this  stoiy  of  the  times  of 
slavery. 

We  Girls.  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  A  Home 
Story. 

Wide,  Wide^World,  The.  Miss  Warner. 


The  whole  Library  of  40  choice  books  sent  free  of  charge 
for  a  club  of  fifteen  new  names  with  $45.  Now,  young  people, 
where  is  your  energy  !  Address 


THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City, 


September  20,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


HOTEL 

Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Periect 
cnisiiie  and  service  Must  uoiiorra  climate  in  United 
States,  send  for  book  and  rates. 


$l,6oo™HOPE  COTTAGE, 

the  former  residence  of  the  late  Pev.  Richard  Knight,  at 

BARNWELL,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

In  the  Pine  region,  ao  Miles  from  Aiken.  160  Acres. 
Has  heen  used  as  a  Boarding  house.  Price  is  less  than 
cost  of  Improvements 

C.  E.  D.  OLMSTED  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 


Walter’s  Sanitarium 


In  the  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Only  4H  hours  from 
New  Yoik;  2  hours  from  Philadelphia.  For  Air,  Water, 
and  Scenery  uusurpa.  sed  (we  believe  noequalled).  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  M.  M.  WALTER,  Secretary. 


Walter’s  Park,  -  WernersvilLe,  Pa. 


CLARK’S  SECOND  ANNUAL 

Cruise  to  the  Mediterranean. 


By  the  palatial  new  American  (Red  Star)  Line  Steamer 
FRIESLAND  G.116  tons).  Siiecially  chartered  by  F  C. 
Clarl  for  f!4-day  cruise,  leaving  New  York  January  39, 1896. 
Coat  of  Trip,  First  Class,  only  9S50  and  np. 
Organtied  and  accompanied  by  F.  C.  Clark,  ex-United  States 
Vlce'Consul  at  Jerusalem,  a  thorough  llntraist.  who  has  spent 
twenty  years  in  Europe  and  the  Orient,  and  been  in  the  tou  ist 
bnalness  all  bis  life.  He  will  havea  competent  staff  of  conduc¬ 
tors  oil  board,  ai  d  all  transfers,  sight-seeing.  Inland  excur¬ 
sions.  etc,  are  Included.  First  clasa  throughout.  NINE 
WEEKS.  To  Bermuda,  Azores,  Gibraltar,  Halat'a,  Granada, 
Alhambra,  Algiers,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids, 
Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  ten  days,  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  etc,;  Calfa, 
Mount  Carme  ,  Bey  rout  (for  Damascus),  Rhodes,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Home. 
Villefranche,  Nice,  and  Monte  Carlo. 

Fall  Pales ‘Ine  Patty  sails  August  /SBth,  per  steamer 
NEW  TOKK. 

Round  the  World  Party  starts  October  2d. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent. 

Ill  Broadwar,  N.  Y., 

Offlcial  Ticket  Agent  Penttsylvania  and  Erie  K.  B.,  Etr. 

1  Rne  Auber,  Paris.  2  Charing  Cross,  lAindon. 
Gen’l  Agent  in  the  U.  S.  for  Great  Northern  R’y  of  England. 


I-  GOING  ABROAD? 

We  have  Choice  berths  all  S.  3.  Lines. 

Travel  Tickets  Everywhere. 
Escorted  Parties.  Inclusive  Charges. 

NILE  and  PALESTINE  Monthly. 

Escorted  Parties. 

BAPTLST  PILORIMAOB  led  by  Rev.  T.  T. 
EATON,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Feb.  lath,  S.  S.  “FULDA.” 

TO  THE  ORIENT,  an  ideal  pilgrimage, 
absolutely  first-class  party,  led  by  C.  R.  BLACKALL, 
M.  D..  D.  D.,  Editor  of  Am.  Bap.  Pub.  Soc.  S.  S. 
“Normannia,”  Feb.  19,  1896. 

CORRESPOND RSCE  INVITED. 

HENRY  GAZE  &  SO >8,  Ltd. 

113  Broadway,  New  York. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

A  popnhir  retort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recreation, 
all  the  year  Elevator,  eleitrc  belle,  steam  heat,  s  .n- 
parlor,  and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Bn'tes  of  r  icris  with 


Oioquet,  etc.  Massage  elect  lcit>,  all  baths  and  all 
health  apDlisnces.  Sew  Tnrsisu,  Rnssiao  and  Natural 
Sulphur  Baths.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


September  26,  1886. 
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The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  past  week  opened  with  the  expectation, 
not  to  say  apprehension,  of  further  large  gold 
exports,  and  this  was  realized  from  day  to 
day,  inducing  a  further  decline  in  stocks  and 
the  general  security  list.  But  the  last  end 
was  better  than  the  first,  for  a  decidedly 
weaker  feeling  in  sterling  exchange  set  in, 
which  brought  the  gold  exports  down  to 
61.800,000  from  $7,200,000  the  previous  week, 
and  the  tendency  is  to  improvement,  as  on 
Monday  afternoon,  23rd  inst.,  the  amount  of 
free  gold  held  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
was  $0.5.821,207  against  $05,784,720  on  Satur 
day.  There  is,  of  course,  a  possibility  that 
some  gold  may  go  out  by  the  mid  week  steam¬ 
ers,  but  the  amount  will  not  be  large,  if  any 
at  all.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the 
outfiow  has  been  checked  for  the  season,  and 
some  look  confidently  for  the  early  setting 
in  of  the  reverse  tide.  Sterling  exchange 
was  heavier  and  lower  owing  to  an  increased 
supply  of  commercial  bills.  Continental  ex- 
ohange  was  also  lower. 

Wheat  opened  the  week  moderately  active, 
but  the  intensely  hot  weather  of  Monday  in¬ 
terfered  The  trading  centres  at  times  were 
practically  deserted,  and  more  interest  excited 
in  the  government  weather  map  and  predic¬ 
tions  of  a  cool  wave  than  in  the  relative 
market  conditions  at  home  or  abroad. 
Chicago  advices  reported  similar  lack  of  out¬ 
side  and  local  business.  At  first  there  was 
some  decline,  owing  to  lower  English  cables, 
large  Russian  shipments,  continued  liberal  re¬ 
ceipts  at  the  Northwest,  small  clearances, 
dullness  of  the  export  trade,  and  an  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  very  large  increase  in  the  American 
visible  supply.  Afterwards  there  was  a  slow 
advance  to  b3  13-16  on  the  estimates  of  a 
smaller  increase  in  the  weekly  visible  supply 
than  expected,  which  on  Saturday  last  and 
early  on  Monday  was  figured  at  3.000,tK)0 
bushels,  but  gradually  lessened  to  about  2,000. 
000  bushels  against  i,2i«2.000  bushels,  the  offi¬ 
cial  figures.  The  amount  of  wheat  and  fiour 
now  in  transit  to  Europe,  with  the  visible  sup¬ 
ply  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
IS  equivalent  to  63.785,000  bushels,  against 
87,857,000  bushels  at  same  date  one  year  ago. 
and  of  corn  14,531,000  bushels  against  8,641,- 
000  bushels. 

Reports  are  sent  out  from  Washington  from 
time  to  time  of  increased  sales  of  our  manu¬ 
factured  articles  in  foreign  countries.  These 
articles  are,  however,  said  to  be  largely  fire¬ 
arms  and  machinery  in  which  the  United 
States  has  always  had  a  supremacy.  Foreign 
countries  are  buying  our  superior  machinery 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  then  sending 
their  manufactured  goods  over  here,  they  be¬ 
ing  able  to  run  their  mills  at  a  less  cost  for 
hands.  The  situation  is  thus  described  by 
The  Hartford  Post: 

“Before  the  war  90  per  cent,  of  the  textile 
:goods,  including  woolens,  sold  in  the  retail 
stores,  were  imported.  In  1890,  after  a  series 
of  years  of  protection  and  of  the  building  up 
of  prosperous  factories  all  over  the  country, 
and  especially  in  New  England,  the  textile 
^oods  of  domestic  manufacture  sold  over  the 
counters  of  retail  stores  amounted  to  nearly 
80  per  cent,  of  the  total  sales.  The  foreign 
and  domestic  goods  had  practically  exchanged 
places.  These  prosperous  domestic  manufac¬ 
tures  gave  employment  to  thousands  of  people 
at  good  wages,  and  supported  many  thouasnds 
more,  building  up  the  trim  little  villages  along 
New  England  rivers  and  New  England  rail¬ 
roads,  and  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  not 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

6narante«d 
Farm  Morigages 
OF  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Ikvestkent  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

IS  YSaUS'  ■XPK’URNCE. 
Send  for  deecriptive  pam 
ptUet. 

OFFICSS: 

140  Nass&o  St.,  N  Y.  Cltj. 

BnUittBda.  Pblla. 

Syraciue,  N  Y. 

Spoka’  e 

Wash 


onlv  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the 
cities,  but  to  the  farmers  in  the  outlying  dis 
tricts.  Under  the  plea  that  the  woolen  indus¬ 
tries  needed  free  wool  for  their  perfect  pros¬ 
perity,  and  in  order,  it  was  alleged,  that  they 
might  compete  with  foreigners  in  their  own 
markets,  the  tarifl  was  changed.  Wool  was 
put  on  the  free  list,  and  the  duties  on  foreign 
goods  considerably  reduced  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  laboring  man  a  cheap  coat.  Now 
what  are  the  results?  In»tesd  of  securing 
cheaper  raw  material  it  costs  just  as  much 
And  instead  of  getting  foreign  markets,  we 
are  losing  our  own.  It  is  reported  that  fully 
60  per  cent,  of  the  woolen  goods  being  pur 
chased  by  jobbers  now  are  foreign  goods.  The 
domestic  manufacturers  find  themselves  cut 
off  from  the  best  market  in  the  world  by  a  law 
that  it  was  extravagantly  promised  would  set 
all  the  looms  in  the  country  to  booming.  The 
domestic  manufacturers  ^Hve  done  their  best 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  tariff,  and 
have  started  up  their  mills  and  made  up  a 
large  stock  of  goods  which  they  now  find  cut 
out  of  the  markets  right  at  their  doors  by  the 
goods  made  by  cheaper  labor  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 


Ftuattctal 


T^OTIOES  ! 

For  the  next  SIXTY  DAYS  I  will  donate 
to  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  or  Home  ITission 
Fund  or  to  any  other  fund  designated  by  the 
investor,  three  per  cent,  on  all  amounts  re 
ceived  by  me  for  investment  on  joint  account 
and  two  per  cent,  on  loans.  The  investor  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  notice.  Remittances  must  be 
made  direct  to  me  and  not  through  brokers, 
who  may  claim  additional  commissions.  I 
make  this  liberal  offer  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  investment  opportunities  at 
this  time,  and  knowing  that  prices  will  soon 
advance.  Refer  to  Rev.  James  Welsh,  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Colby,  Thomas 
County,  Kansas. 

ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 

Investment  Broker,  Cblby,  Kansas. 


BUFFALO 


Your  Idle  Money 


should  be  earning  at 
least  6%  interest.  You 
can  get  that  rate  with¬ 
out  taking  chances. 

We  send  our  pam¬ 
phlet  on  investments 
free. 


The  Provident 

Tflicf  45  Milk  St.. 

*  rilSl  VxO*  Boston,  Mass. 
Please  mention  tue  Evangelist, 


INTEREST 
HI  !■  I  ^***4  va  saev- 

M  titles,  w*  bare 
^  B  W  ■■  M  proTsd  by  nuey 
years  of  succrssfol  testa.  Snmi, 
^^Vlarre  or  smell,  inreeted.  BoaiBeu  tstsblished 
^^■iel874.  Cepiul,t263.«i00.  toll  paid.  Write  far 
refenneee  end  fortbar  pertionlere,  if  you  ^va 
maaay  to  laea.  Addroaa— 

^Hd.  8.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND 
HHmORTCACE  CO.p  ST.  PAUL, 

MKKTIOK  TBIS  PABBM,  MINNESOTA. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHiLA..  NKiv  yoaa,  boston. 

ALEX  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNRCi'KD  BY  PBIYaTB  WIBK8. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exeb's. 

We  bay  and  sell  all  nrat-class  Invest-  I  ii  e'Acf  limni 
ment  Secorlties  for  enstomers.  We  re-  All  »  COIIIILII I 
cebe  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers'  (  or- 

po rations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  ViUtpilt'i'I'iltQ 
vorai.'le  terms,  and  make  collection  of  •^a  ldl  IHLOa 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  tn  the  United  Suttee  on  forelfB 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  bny  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchantre  on,  and 
»ds  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points :  also  make 
U1  collections  and  Issue  ommerclal  and  Travellers 
Credit  available  In  all  parts  of  tbo  world. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  Jt  CO..  LONDON. 


REAL  ESTATE 

will  PM  BIG  PROFITS  QUICK. 

I  am  nlTerine  ft.r  sale  260  shares  of  stock  at  one  band- 
red  dolla-  B  per  share  on  80  Hcr*^8  of  Isnd  *n  the  beet  resi¬ 
dence  section  of  Buffalo,  with  electric  cai  service.  The 
sauie  will  pav  a  piofli  of  four  to  live  hundred  dollars 
per  share  eithin  tao  tca-s  All  will  Bland  the  strictest 
invesHKatiou.  For  full  infonnatiou,  map  and  reference 
as  to  my  ability,  write  to  me. 

JACOB  HOBGENSTERNa 

62  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  T. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  gnardian.  tmste* 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Keligious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  indlvldnals 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Tlce-Prea 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L,  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Loots  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 
TRUSTEES! 


Samuxl  Sloan. 

D.  WlLiLIS  JSMES, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Uarbsn  Rroadss, 
ApsOK  PHBLiPS  Stokbs, 
Gkorob  Bliss, 

WtIXtAM  Libbby, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Coopbr. 

W.  BAV  ARD  OCTTINO, 

Cbablbs  S.  Smitb. 


Wm.  Rockbpbllbr, 
Albxandbh  E.  Orb, 
William  U.  Mact,  Jb., 
Wm.  D.  Sloanb, 

Gustav  H.  Ssbwab. 
Frank  Lyman.  Brooklyn 
Gbohob  F.  Viktor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
Jambs  'fTtLiaiAN. 

JODN  Claflin. 

John  J.  Phblfs, 

Lord. 


HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  other  Real  Estate  In  the  West 
which  you  desire  to  Sell  7 
This  Association  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  by  the  new  application 
of  sr.  old  principle.  Every  liiv.  etur  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Wcsicrn  Iteal  Estate 
under  the  new  plan,  wiiich  is  eqoal  in 
importance  to  a  great  modern  invention. 

IV  Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the 
Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Association. 

Lawrence,  Kansas 


PATENTS. 

L.  DEANE  Sc  SON,  Snlicitors  of  Patents  and 
Ooniisellors  in  Patent  Cases,  McGill  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  IT.  8.  Pat.  Oiflee.) 
All  Patent  busine.-s  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Onr  facilities  as  good  as  the  best. 

Refer  to  I'he  Evaugellst. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Speotal  attention  given  to  the  eare  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  CoUection  of  Rente. 

No  IS  East  16th  Street  •  New  York. 

8d  door  west  from  Union  Sonare. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 
Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  KOBEaT.sON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Send  25c.  for  the  “Road  to  Wealth,” 
200  page  book. 


September  26,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

33  Union  Square.  New  Y»rlc. 


HRNKY  M.  FIELD.  O.O.,  Editor. 
HRNKY  R.  ELLIOT,  Fubllsher. 


'i'KKMfl  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  po'-tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars,  in  clults 
of  five  or  more,  $2.50  eacb.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

.^DVKRTisiito  Rates,  16  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  In  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  PoxtrOfflce  at  New  York  as  second-etass 
•nail  matter. 


SYNODS. 

The  Svnod  of  New  York  wld  meet  ou  Tuesday.  Oct. 
16.  at  7:30  f.m.  in  the  Fir.^t  Church,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.. 
on  Cbenan.  o  St.,  between  Henrv  and  Court  Sis.,  and 
will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev. 
Geo'ge  C.  Yeisley.  D  D,,  of  fie  Presbytery  of  Crilumbia. 
Delegates  are  requested,  and  alternates  are  required,  to 
report  lor  enrullment  to  the  clerks,  who  will  be  In  at¬ 
tendance  from  4:30  to  6,  an  i  from  7  to  7:30  p.m. 

Delegates  expecting  to  attend  are  requested  to  send 
nnt'ce,  at  least  one  week  before  the  uieeting,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  En'ertainment,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Ixiomis,  Phelps  Block,  Kiugbamton,  N.  Y. 
Trunk  line  certificates  mu^,t  be  pro  ured  when  purcias- 
tng  railway  tickets  in  order  to  obtain  reduction  in  return 
fares. 

T.  Ralston  “mitu.  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  Wiij'ORD  Jacks,  Permanent  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  HlsHonri  in  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church,  Springfield,  Alo.,  on  Tuesday  Oct  16.  at  7:80  p.m. 

John  H.  Miller  Stated  Clerk. 

The  S.vnod  of  Washington  In  First  Presbyterian 
t%nrch,  Tacoma,  on  Thursday.  Oct.  8.  at  7:30  p.m. 

J  C.  WiLLEBT,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  .South  Dakota  at  Broo'-'ings,S.D.,Thurs- 
•lay.  Oct.  3,  at  3  p.m.  The  Women’s  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Synod  meets  same  place,  Oct.  4,  at  9  a.m. 

HARiiAN  Page  Carson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Ohio  First  Presbyterian  Cbnrcb,  CbilUcotbe, 
O.,  Tuesday,  Oct  8.  at  7  p.m.  Wm  E.  Moors,  S.  C. 

8.vnod  oi  Kansas  at  Parsons,  Oct.  8.  at  7:30  p.m. 

F.  S.  McCabe,  Stated  Clerk. 

.Synod  of  T^as  at  Teriel'.  Oct.  24,  at  II A  M. 

Warren  B.  Rioos.  stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  New  Jersey  in  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  Brunswick,  Oct  1.1,  atSPM 

Walter  A.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Indiana  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Ijogansport.  Ind.,  ou  Tuesday,  Oct.  8.  at  7::n  p.m. 

Cb  ARLES  Little,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Iowa  at  Le  Mars,  Thursday,  Oct.  17.  at 
7:30  P.M.  J.  C.  MoClintock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  ot  Michigan  at  Adrian,  beginning  on  Tuesday. 
Oct.  8,  at  7:30  p  m  ,  and  continuing  until  Friday  evening. 

H.  P.  Collin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Nebraska  in  Nebraska  Citv,  Tuesday,  Oct. 
8.  at  7:80  p.m.  The  2lst  an  ntvers  «ry  ot  Synod  and  the  40th 
aunlvrr-ary  of  tl.e  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nebraska 
City  will  be  celebrated  on  ■  hur«dar,  Oct.  10.  at  7:30  p.m. 

John  T.  Baird,  Stated  Clerk. 

SYNOD  OF  ILLINOIS.— ANNOUNCEMENT. 

By  request  ..f  the  Stated  Clerks  ot  the  Presbyteries  of 
the  Syuod.  notice  is  hereby  gives  that  the  place  of  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod  ot  lIHnois.  to  be  held 
Oct.  15-17.  1895,  Is  changed  from  Champaign,  III.,  to 
Peoria,  LI,  in  ord  r  that  this  meeting  may  be  closely 
oonneoted  with  the  S  nodical  Missionary  C  ingress  which 
is  to  conveue  immediately  on  the  adjournment  of  the 
Syu' d.  I  he  Coug  ess  will  be  held  iutlir  large  Taber¬ 
nacle  building,  ill  the  city  of  Peoria.  Tbe  opeoing  ed- 
dress  wlU  be  given  on  Thursd  iy  evening,  by  Dr.  John 
Hall  of  New  York.  Other  representative  minis'ers  and 
laymen  from  different  parts  of  tiie  Church  will  deliver 
addresiies  on  missiorarv  suhj-cts.  it  is  exoei  ted  that 
the  Congress  wiL  cjutinue  through  Friday,  Saturday 
and  Snuday.  Special  railroad  rates  and  trains  will  ue 
secured  for  the  occasion.  D.  I.  Johnson, 

Stated  Cl>rk  of  the  Hynod. 

Delegates  to  the  Synod  of  Illinois  will  please sei  d  name 
and  Dostoffice  address  to  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Moore,  D.D.. 
40S  Monroe  St.,  Peoria.  Dl..  in  order  that  they  uiay  be 
assigned  to  places  of  etiteitainTient  The  committee 
cannot  be  respousible  for  the  cpmforialile  entertainment 
of  any  delegate  failing  to  comply  with  this  notice  before 
Oct.  12.  _ 


PH  ESB I TERIES. 

Presbyterv  of  Naw  York  In  ttie  Chapel  of  the  First 
Church,  Fiftn  Avenue  corner  El  venth  street,  Monday. 
Sept.  80,  at  10  a.m.  Aciording  to  Standing  Rule  No.  22, 
every  church  not  repiesenied  hv  a  rul’ng  elder  at  this 
meeting  will  be  rec-  rdi-d  as  delinqumt.  According  to 
StaMiing  Rule  No.  23,  Ses-lonai  Records  are  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  review  at  this  meeting. 

Geuroe  W.  F.  Birch.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Utlqa  at  Dolgevllle,  Monday,  Sept.  30, 
at  7:30  p.m.  D.  W.  Bioblow.  Stated  C  era. 

Presby  tery  of  Topeka  at  Tope  a.  Kan.,  Tuesday.  Oct. 
I,  at  7:30  p.m.  W,  N.  Page,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Walla  Walla  at  Prescott.  Wash..  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  30,  at  7:30  p.m.  D.  O.  Ghormlbt.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Newton  In  ‘’econd  Church,  Belvidere, 
N.  J.,  ou  Tuesday ,  Oct.  1.  at  I0'.3i)  a.m. 

E  Clarke  Cline,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  ot  Oklahoma  at  Oklahoma  City,  Tues¬ 
day,  OlU  8,  at  7:811  p  M.  R.  C.  Townsend.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Monmouth  at  Engllsbtown.  N.  J.,  on 
Tues  ay,  Oct.  I.  at  10:30  a.m.  Bbnj.  S.  EvBRirr,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  on 
Tuesday.  Oct.  1,  at  10  A.M.  Geo.  R.  Gabretson,  S.  C  I 


Presbytery  of  Westchester  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rye.  N.  Y.,  on  .Monday,  Oct.  7.  at  8  p.m. 

W.  J.  CUMMiNO,  Stated  Clerk. 

Chicago  Presbytery  in  the  "^ixih  CbU'ch,  on  Medav, 
Oct.  7,  at  10:30  a.m.  Jas.  Fkothinobam.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  at  Rose  !•*.  N.  J.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  1,  at  11  A.M.  SA.MDBL  Parry.  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  In  First  Church  Newaik,  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  2,  at  lo  a  m.  Jul  H.  Woi.pp.  8.  C, 

Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  In  Son'h  Third  St.  flhnrch, 
corner  South  Tbiid  St.  ai  d  Driggs  Ave.  Monday,  Oct.  7, 
at  2  p.m.  Newell  Wool.«ict  Wells.  St  teJ  Clera. 

The  Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Geneva  Presby- 
♦erlal  Socetv  will  he  held  st  Sbort-vl  le.  on  Saturda], 
Oct.  5.  at  9:46  a.m.  Mrs  B.  F.  Prichard.  Sec.y. 

Presbytery  of  Boston  in  Presbyterian  Cnurch  of  New 
Rost  >n,  N.  H..  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  1,  at  7  P.M.,  and  will  be 
opened  wlih  a  sermon  by  the  Modeiat  r.  the  Rev.  Ger¬ 
hart  A.  Wilson  of  Holyoke.  Robert  Court,  s.  C. 


MARRIAGES. 

Riddle-Chalmers.— On  Tuesday,  Sent.  10,  by  Rev. 
Alfred  E.  .Myeis,  at  Marble  Collegiate  Cburih,29th  St. 
and  5tli  Ave.,  John  Riddle  and  Mary  A.  Cnalmeis,  both 
of  this  city. 

O’Neil— CtRSON.— At  Norristown,  Pa..  Sept.  19,  by 
Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber,  Mr  Joiin  W.  O’Neil  and  Miss  Mary  C. 
Carson,  both  of  Norristown. 

Evebitt— Van  Dyke.— in  Presbyterian  church.  Stock- 
ton.  N.  J.  on  Sept.  11.  by  Rev.  James  Van  Dyfe,  father 
of  the  bride,  assisted  by  Rev.  B.  8  EverltL  D.D.  fatber 
of  the  bridegroom.  Rev.  F.  B.  Everitt  of  Ih-enion,  N.  J., 
and  Sara  Helena  Van  Dyke  of  Stocston. 


SEASONABLE  IMPORTS. 

Flue  Display  of  Dress  Goods  by  Arnold,  Constable 
and  Company. 

1'he  important  question  Just  now  with  thousands  of 
women  wnat  sort  of  material  to  select  f.  .r  i  heir  fe  >1  and 
winter  dresses  can  be  answered  most  satisfactorily  h> 
paling  a  vl-it  to  the  well  known  store  of  Arnold,  Con¬ 
stable  A  Co.,  at  Broadway  and  19th  St.,  where  the  tegu¬ 
lar  tail  tn'poi  laiions  are  now  displayed, 

'I'he  shelves  rival  a  florist’s  window  In  the  bewildering 
audacity  of  the  c  dor  combinations.  In  setting  tl<e  nres- 
enl  styles  the  manufactnrers  have  gone  buck  to  the  anti- 
bell  um  days,  and  even  to  the  earlier  times  of  powder  a  d 
patches,  for  tteir  patterns  and  color  schemes  Through¬ 
out  it  all  there  is  a  tendency  to  run  the  changes  on  Pai- 
islan  effects  in  design  and  color,  and  the  gorgeousness  cf 
the  taffetas  and  brocaded  satins,  velvets  a  dslDs  ib  t 
resnlt  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Neutral  tints 
and  tne  die-away  colors  of  recent  years  are  things  of  the 
past,  with  A  vengeance. 

,  Of  course  all  these  goods  will  be  reserved  for  evening 
wear  c  iefly,  with  an  exception  in  favor  i  t  the  b'orades, 
which  are  to  be  largely  nsed  in  the  making  of  the  nes 
Louis  Quatorze.  that  will  gradually  snpplant  the  faucy 
waists  ot  the  prevailing  mode. 

Street  costumes,  tim,  will  take  on  an  added  richness  of 
color  this  season,  and  tl  e  prevailing  stuffs  for  their  m  k- 
ing  promise  to  be  French  bouc  es,  plaids,  and  nov-lties 
and  ail  conceivable  shades  and  colors.  Wool  mohairs, 
in  two  tones,  and  crepe  hu'ettes  In  brown  and  back, 
blue  and  blsck.  scarlet  and  black,  etc.,ai80  promise  to  be 
gieat  favorites  for  street  wear. 

Auo'her  new  line  of  goods  that  will  he  much  worn  by 
the  fasuionahle,  and  which  also  keep  up  the  geneial  gor¬ 
geous  Color  scheme,  are  embroidered  chiffons  In  all 
shades,  wi'h  chiffon  bands,  with  lace  and  spangles,  suit¬ 
able  for  waist  trimmings,  etc. 

Lace  collars,  as  all  women  know.  ar«  among  the  things 
without  which  a  cositune  Is  now  hardly  complete.  Tho 
latest  styles  are  in  renasssnee  and  batiste  lace,  sith  the 
higner  grades  in  ducbesi  and  point.  I'be  other  vaileties 
of  the  real  article  leqoirean  elastic  bank  account  even 
to  consider.  _ 


EXCURSION  RATES  TO  ATLANTA. 

On  account  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  the  B.  A  O.  R. 
R.  Co.  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  greatly  reduced 
rates,  easou  tickets  will  be  sold  every  day  until  l>e- 
cemlier  16th.  good  returning  until  JaiU'try  7ih,  1896. 
Pwenty-day  tickets  will  be  sold  every  day  until  Decem¬ 
ber  IStn,  giiod  returning  for  twenty  dais  from  date  of 
wale.  Ten-day  tickets  will  be  sold  Tuesday  and  Tliur— 
day  each  week  until  December  24tb,  good  returning  for 
tmdays  from  date  of  sale.  The  rates  from  New  Y<  rk 
will  be  $37.25  for  season,  $i9.2S  for  twenty  day,  and  $24  00 
for  ten-day  tickets. 

Correspondingly  low  rates  from  other  points  on  the 
line.  _ 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  SCOmSH  REFORMATION 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Monroe  has  made  euragemems  to  give  her 
entertainment  on  "The  Stor.  of  the  .Scottish  Reforma¬ 
tion,  or  John  Knox  vs.  Mary.  Queen  f  Scote."  ss  to  Iowa: 
Oct.  11-12,  Mt.  Carmel.  Pa.;  Oct.  16-17,  Gioversvllie,  N.  Y.; 
Nov  22-:3  Tyrone,  Pa :  Nov.  25  26.  tkinnellsville.  Pa.; 
Nov.  28-29,  Johnstown,  Pa.  Mrs.  Menroe’s  address  is 
1738  Vine  Str<  et,  Philadelphia. 


AVOODLAWN  CKMBTERV. 
'ITTOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
v«  rosd  Office,  No.  X  hast  23(1  treet. 


MONU61SNTS. 

Original  and  soeclal  d>'slgasin  g'Ri  lie  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Haudigiuk.  J.  A  K.  Lamb.  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 

LADY  experienced  ill  loud  reading,  desires  an  eo- 
gage'uent  lo  read  two  boors  daUv.  Envlish  nr 
Frencn.  Experienced  In  litirary  research,  making  ref- 
ere’ c  s,  etc.  Itefrrs  to  the  Editors  of  The  EvaugelLt. 
Address  M.  H.,  Evangelist  office. 


A  COMPETENT  >VOMAN,  wirh  experience,  would 
Il»e  a  position  as  housekeeper  or  eoinpsnlon.  Toe 
ti,  St  of  references  given.  Address  Box  129,  Stockbrldge, 
Mass. 


WANTED— Position  as  private  teachers,  or  gover¬ 
nesses  by  yonog  ladies  re-  ent  graduates  of  i>mltb 
and  Mt.  Holyoke  Colleges.  A^ply  to  The  Yale  Teachers 
Agency,  New  Haven,  fonn. 


Zl-OOIkCS 

With  Board,  for  parties  desiring  a  pleasant  home. 

61  West  17th  Street, 

Between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. 


THE  NEW  RCTHER8  INSTITUTE. 

It  was  a  matter  of  profound  sorrow  to  many 
of  those  interested  in  the  higher  education  of 
young  ladies,  that  aftei  more  than  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  of  mingled  success  and  struggle— an 
earlier  period  of  great  and  brilliant  success, 
and  a  later  one  of  extreme  financial  difficul¬ 
ties— the  Rutgers  Female  College  of  this  city 
was  finally  compelled  to  close  its  doors  at  the 
expiration  of  the  last  session,  in  June.  To  its 
graduates  and  friends,  and  to  those  in  partic¬ 
ular  who  had  made  great  sacrifices  in  the 
effort  to  bring  it  through  its  difficulties  and 
establish  it  on  an  enduring  basis  the  disap¬ 
pointment  and  regret  were  almost  over¬ 
whelming.  But  while  the  old  institution  has 
passed  away,  a  new  movement  has  arisen,  de¬ 
signed,  in  a  measure,  to  take  its  place  and 
carry  its  work,  although  entirely  independent 
of  the  former  organization.  For  the  present, 
this  is  a  private  enterprise,  though  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  secure  a  charter  as  soon  as  it  shall 
have  shown  itself  a  reality  and  a  success. 

The  name  selected  is  that  of  New  Rutgers 
Institute,  in  many  respects  a  very  happy  one. 
Although  suggested  by  persons  in  no  wise  con¬ 
nected  with  the  old  Rutgers,  yet  it  expresses 
a  real  relationship,  in  aim  and  spirit,  and  has 
gathered  about  it  to  a  large  extent  the  inter¬ 
est  and  sympathy  of  the  friends  of  the  former 
institution.  The  plan  was  undertaken  and  or¬ 
ganized  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Hoyt  of 
this  city.  The  former  is  well  known  among 
the  New  York  Alumni  of  Union  College,  and 
has  bad  experience  as  an  academic  Principal 
at  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  ;  the  latter  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  old  Rutgers,  for  four  years 
as  full  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  later  for 
two  years  as  Lady  Principal.  With  them  is 
associated  a  full  staff  of  carefully  selected 
teachers,  among  them  several  of  those  lately 
connected  with  the  old  institution,  who  have 
there  proved  both  rapacity  and  faithfulness. 
In  a  long  list  of  references  given  in  the  pros¬ 
pectus,  may  be  found  the  names  of  most  of 
the  former  trustees,  patrons,  and  officers  of 
old  Rutgers,  and  a  large  number  of  its 
alumnae,  besides  many  persons  of  general  cul¬ 
ture  and  aocial  standing  in  the  city  and 
vicinity. 

The  new  Rutgers  Institute  will  not  for  ths 
present  undertake  to  do  college  work,  but  it  will 
aim  to  provide  at  first  for  what  the  city  up  to 
this  time  has  not  had— a  well  organized  college 
preparatory  school  for  young  ladies :  in  addi¬ 
tion,  it  will  offer  a  two  years’  course  of  higher 
grade  for  those  desiring  particular  study  in 
literature,  science, and  modern  languages.  The 
terms  are  made  extremely  moderate,  and  the 
work  is  intended  to  be  of  the  best  grade. 

The  enterprise  has  the  warmest  approval 
and  support  from  the  officers  of  the  State 
Board  of  Regents,  although  as  a  private  sem¬ 
inary,  it  ia  not  directly  under  their  care.  But 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  an  accomplished  and 
successful  fact,  it  is  to  be  chartered  as  a  State 
institution,  and  it  is  hoped  may  grow  into 
one  of  permanent  importance  and  usefulness. 

The  New  Rutgers  is  located  at  No.  75  West 
Fifty-fifth  Street,  and  opens  on  October  8rd. 
It  deserves  a  most  cordial  welcome  among  the 
high  grade  schools  of  the  city. 

Is  yonr  Brain  Tired  ? 

Take  Horsford’s  A<'ld  Phosphate. 

It  supplies  the  needed  food  for  the  brain  and  nerves 
and  makes  exertion  easy. 

FOR  OYER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  nsed  for  over 
fifty  years  by  mlMon*  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teethlnfr,  with  perfect  snccesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  Enms,  allay«  all  pain,  enres  wind  ccllc,  and  Is  the  best 
rem^y  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  Uttie  snfferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  DrodBlsts  In  every  pert  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle .  Besnre  and  ask  for’-Mra.  Wlns- 
ow’s  SoothlnK  Synp.”  and  take  no  other  kind. 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Pkesbttkryof  Chemung.— Delegates  to  Synod 
of  New  York:  ministers— Henry  T.  Scholl,  Jo«eph  E. 
Tinker,  Isasc  Jennings,  Warren  D.  More;  elders — 
Irving  M.  Hopkins  Herbert  M.  Dagget,  Orland  R. 
Borthwick,  Lewis  J.  Van  Woert. 

Atlanta. — The  cornerstone  of  the  new  church 
bnilding  at  this  place  was  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  before  a  Isrge  concourse  Sept.  19,  Rev. 
8.  W.  I'ratt  delivering  the  address,  and  Rev.  .lames 
A.  Miller,  moderator  of  Presbiderv,  offering  the 
prayer.  Rev.  E.  P.  Salmon  and  Rev.  Frank  S. 
Swan  also  to<>k  part.  Rev.  Thomas  Kerr,  who  came 
to  this  church  from  Auburn,  is  giving  great  satis¬ 
faction,  and  has  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  new 
church  will  be  worthy  of  the  place,  and  large  enough 
to  meet  its  promising  future. 

The  Pkesbytekt  of  Columbia  met  with  the 
church  at  Greenville  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
Sept.  17  and  18.  Rev.  George  Le  Fevre  was  electM 
moderator.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Kev.  Geo. 
C  Yeisley.  D.D  ,  from  Matt,  vi  33.  Rev.  Heniw  Bog- 
gis  of  the  Classis  of  Ulster  and  Rev.  George  Ber^n 
of  the  I-^vsbirte  y  of  Utica  w  ere  received.  Thefol- 


ElOHTH  VFaK  opens  OCTOBER  Isf. 

ARTIST  ARTISAN  INSTITUTE. 

FOUNDED  BY  JOHN  WAHD  STIM^ON  Opens  its  Elchth  Year  Octoter  1st,  1896,  at 

140  WEST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  most  promisiug  Art  School  in  the  rountfy.  esiabdshei  n  'he  broad.st  and  m  st  “cientlflc  basis.— N.  Y.  Ttme^. 
I*resident.  Ei-(i<>v  Jos^na  L  (Uiainberlaln  LMtf  PreMtfent  of  BmMnin  C'dleof. 

Trea-urer.  Horace  J.  Fairchild.  Esq..  Third  Vice  President  of  The  H.  B.  Ciafiin  Co. 

Secretary.  Henry  R.  Elliot,  Esq.,  Publisher  of  The  KcangelM.. 

Manaqer,  HARRY  ^EY^IOUR  BARNE>J.  Esq. 

INSTRUCTORS : 

Walter  Sblrlaw,  N. A  ,  H  in  y  *ei m  nr  Barnes,  Hen.  H.  Shorey. 

Geo.  Wharton  Edwards.  Henry  McBride.  Miss  Ha- ri;t  E.  Niles. 

Chas.  C  Curran,  Edmond  M.  A-be,  Ml-s  Ann  M.  Htc-a. 

F.  Wellington  Ruckstubl.  OUf  Saugstad.  M  s.  E.  Die  i  Gardner. 

TERMS:  bv  dav,  bv^iohx. 


Per  Season  (8  mon'hs)  in  advance. 
For  fuTtber  Information,  apply  or  wiite  to 


my  'ejm  nr  Barnes,  Gen.  H.  Shorey. 

5Dry  McBride.  Miss  Ha-ri- 1  K.  Niles. 

Imnnd  M.  A-be,  Ml-s  Ann  M.  Hlc«a. 

if  Saugstad.  M  s.  E.  Die  i  Gardner. 

TERMS:  bv  dav,  bv^ight. 

$60  Oh  f -25  on 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  BARNES,  140  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Albert  B.  Judson  of  Hunter,  and  George  Le  Fevre 
of  Ancram  Lead  Mines;  with  Elders  Jeremiah  Day 
of  Catskill,  Henry  Haves  of  Greenville,  and  Chas.  8. 
Davenport  of  Spenceriown.  Rev.  Christopher  G. 
Hazara  of  Catskill  was  reelected  commissioner  to 
Auburn  Seminary  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
reports  of  the  permanent  committees  showed  en¬ 
couraging  advance  in  the  benevolent  work  of  the 
churches  Th*-  Presbytery  is  taking  up  the  work  of 
the  Anm'versary  Reunion  Fund  in  earnest  and 
hopes  to  meet  its  quota.  The  meeting  was  spiritu¬ 
ally  profitable,  and,  after  thanking  the  Greenville 
people  for  their  graceful  and  coidial  hospitalitv. 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at  Windham  in  April 
next.  C  G.  H  azard.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  met  at  Arkport 
Sept.  17  and  was  opened  with  an  excellent  sermon 
by  Rev.  E.  P.  Salmon  on  soul-winning.  Rev.  Janies 
A.  Miller.  Ph.  l>.,  was  elected  moderator,  and  Rev. 
Evan  R.  Evans  and  Thomas  Kerr  clerks.  Elder  C 
G.  Hubbard,  M.D.,  of  Homellsville  was  elected  com¬ 
missioner  to  Auburn  Seminaiy.  Revs.  S.  W.  Pratt, 
Duncan  Cameron,  Krwin  C.  Hull,  and  Thomas  Kerr 
and  Elders  H.  C.  Hatch,  Miller,  Craig,  and  Bebee, 
delegates  to  Synod.  An  overture  with  reference  to 
Young  People’s  Societies  was  adopted,  which  we 
shall  give  another  week.  Rev.  Duncan  Cameron 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  flourishing  Men's 
Meeting  in  the  church  at  Canisteo.  The  popular 
meeting  in  theeveniim  waa  one  of  great  interest  and 
profit.  R«-v.  .lames  R.  Robinson  gave  an  address 
on  Foreim  Missions,  Dr.  Crocker  on  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  Kev.  Alfred  J.  Hutton.  D.D.,  on  Church 
Work.  The  routine  work  was  well  and  deliberately 
done.  The  church  at  Arkport  enjoys  the  able  min- 
istiy  of  Rev.  E.  C  Hull.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be 
held  with  the  new  church  at  Atlanta 
The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  convened  on 
Monday  evening.  Sept.  16th,  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Genraeo,  Dr.  ,].  E.  Kittredge  pastor. 
Messrs.  BristoL  Bat^  and  Root  conducted  the  open¬ 
ing  services,  and  Kev.  Charles  N.  Frost  of  Victor 

gave  a  most  instructive  sermon  on  the  *uethi)d8  of 
elp  in  Christian  and  church  work.  Dr.  H.  H. 
Steobiiis  was  chosen  moderator  and  Messrs.  Root 
and  McElhenr>  clerks.  There  was  a  good  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  ses-ions  and  meetings,  and  while  not 
equal  to  some  past  years.  Presbytery  whs  not  far 
behind  its  record  in  pulpits  supplied  aad  pastors  in¬ 
stalled.  As  a  general  thing,  our  pastors  and  sup¬ 
plies  are  stable  and  prosperous  in  their  several  fields 
of  labor.  The  Hresbytery  greatly  regretted  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Gardner  of  the  Westminster 
Church  on  We-t  Avenue.  Calvary  Church,  Roches¬ 
ter,  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the  spring  meeting 
The  following  were  chosen  delegates  and  alternates 
to  Synod:  ministers— L.  Parsons,  D.D.,  D.  M.  Coun¬ 
termine,  J.  E.  Kittredge.  D.D.,  .1.  M.  Carmichael, 
C.  A.  Evans,  .1.  Mitchell,  C.  B.  Gardner,  D.D.,  G.  B. 
F.  Hallock;  alternates— C.  P.  Coit,  D.D.,  .1.  A.  Sher- 
rard,  J.  S.  Root,  W.  K.  Taylor,  D.D,  R.  D.  Harlan, 
F.  B.  Carlton,  B.  Lindsay.  A.  K.  Bates.  The  lay 
delegates  are:  elders— W.  A.  Brodie,  Sidney  New- 

mon  A  A  I.'  n _ 


Garrett  <  ’aaey,  C.  J.  McKenzie,  Harvey  B.  Grave.®, 
Henry  W.  Conklin,  Frank  M.  Ellery,  and  Garrett 
C.  Conklin. 

Syracuse  Presbytery  met  at  Cazenovia  Sept. 
16th.  The  ses.-iiou  was  opened  with  a  sermon  (Luke 
V.  36)  by  Rev.  John  C.  Ball.  Rev.  Alphens  P. 
Meeker,  Ph.D.,  was  received  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Hudwii.  Rev.  Charles  L.  Luther  was  disniiss^ 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Steuiien.  Israel  Parsons,  M.  D., 
was  reelected  a  commissioner  to  Auburn  Seminary. 
The  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved  between  Rev. 
E.  W.  .Miller  and  the  East  Genesee  street  Church  of 
Syracuse,  and  Rev.  C.  D.  Barrows  and  the  First 
Church  of  Oswego.  Following  are  the  names  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Synod:  ministers— Perez  D. 
CowHU,  Georee  B.  Spalding,  LL.D.,  Matthew  Gaff 
ney,  Smith  Ordway,  Joseph  H.  Od«  11,  Silas  E.  Per^ 
sons;  elders— Geone  Warner,  Fred  L.  Fisher,  Henry 
J.  Howe,  Charles  H.  Perkins,  K  Kirby  West,  George 
R.  Hovey.  The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Grace  Church,  Oswego,  April  l.S,  1896,  at  3.30  p  m. 
The  Preshitery  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  First 
Church,  Syracuse,  .\ov.  4,  at  1.30  p.m. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 


Buffalo. — The  fall  stated  meeting  of  Buffalo 
Presbytery  whs  held  at  Dunkirk  on  the  16th  and 
17th  of  September.  Kev.  Edwards  P.  Clenveland 
of  Fredonia  was  chosen  moderator.  The  following 
were  chosen  as  delegates  to  the  ^nod:  ministers — 
G.  Murray  Uolville,  D.D.,  Charles  Simpson,  Wil 
liam  J.  McKittrick,  Joseph  K.  Griffis,  Henry  Ward, 
William  S.  Hubbell.  D.D.,  Newton  L.  Reed,  Jay  T. 
Badgley;  elders— Roliert  C.  Board,  Horace  Briggs. 
Conway  W.  Ball.  Joseph  H.  Plumb,  James  Po.st, 
William  A.  Keeler,  Josiah  G.  Graham.  Sidney  E. 
Adams.  The  Rev.  Newton  L.  Reed  was  chosen 
commissioner  to  Auburn  Seminary  for  three  years. 
The  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved  between  the 
Kev.  William  D.  Jones  and  the  church  in  Tona- 
wanda.  The  Rev.  Frank  W.  Hill  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Charles 
Willis  Harris  of  Jamestown  w^as  taken  under  care 
of  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  tor  the  miiustry,  and 
is  about  to  enter  Princeton  Seminary.  The  Church 
Extension  Committee  for  the  city  of  Buffalo  re¬ 
ported  favoring  the  petition  of  two  missions  to  be 
taken  under  the  care  of  Prpibytery  with  a  view  to 
church  organization.  A  suitable  memorial  minute 
was  adopted  with  reference  to  the  late  beloved 
“Chaplain  ('ook.”  In  the  eveninit  of  Tnesday,  the 
Rev.  Jay  T  Badgley  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Dunkire.  It  is  plea.sant  to  add  that  Mr. 
Badgley’s  ministry  has  begun  with  great  promise, 
and  the  society  is  building  a  most  beautiful  par¬ 
sonage  arljacent  to  the  church.  Stated  Clerk. 

Geneva.— The  North  Pre8b3rterian  Church,  Dr., 
Reniick  past  or,  opened  its  doors  to  its  large  congre* 
gation  on  Sabbath  morning,  Sept.  1.5' h,  they  having 
been  closed  since  July  1st  in  order  to  extensive  im¬ 
provements  in  the  auditorium.  The  reconstruction 
embraces  a  gallery  or  balcony  across  the  east  end  of 
the  edifice,  over  the  vestibule,  thus  increasing  the 
seating  accommodations  from  about  600  to  nearly 
900,  or  even  a  thousand  on  special  occasions.  The 
new  space  is  to  be  filled  witn  comfonable  chairs. 
And  this  enlargemei-t  is  not  all.  Windows  have 
been  placed  in  the  vestibule  to  admit  the  light  from 
the  east,  and  corresponding  windows  in  the  inner 
wall  to  carry  it  into  the  mam  audience  room  of  the 
church.  Thus  at  morning  and  evening  service  this 
church  will  be  about  equally  attractive,  electric  lights 
having  lieen  introduced  lor  the  latter  service.  The 
enlargement  is  spoken  of  as  in  all  respects  satisfac- 
t<»'y.  Its  cost  will  be  about  $2,500.  The  North 
Church  has  a  grrat  and  growing  field,  ha  vine  sp*-cial 
relations,  if  not  indeed  obligations,  to  the  iiortn  and 
northeast  of  that  growing  town  by  virtue  of  its 
name,  and  the  long  and  faithful  labors  of  one  of  its 
elders,  the  late  John  McKay,  and  others.  Messrs. 
S.  W.  Hopkins  and  T.  C.  .Maxwell  were  of  the  build¬ 
ing  committee,  and  the  plans  were  made  by  Archi¬ 
tect  Crandall  of  Rochester,  and  carried  out  by  W. 
K.  Butler  of  Geneva.  The  North  Church  now  re¬ 
ports  the  largest  number  of  members  of  a-  y  of  the 
twenty  three  churches  composing  the  Presbytery 
of  Geneva — 511.  The  church  at  Waterloo  comes 
next  with  497;  then  Seneca  Falls,  495:  Penn  Yan, 
469;  then  Geneva  First,  442;  Canandaigua,  434.  Of 
purely  country  churches  ol  this  Presbytery,  Seneca, 
with  its  347.  and  Romulus,  with  240,  are  noble  speci¬ 
mens.  Phelps  has  231,  and  Manchester  219  The 
North  Church  has  a  worthy  position,  and  we  are  sure 
that  all  honor  her  and  her  worthy  pastor. 

Sweden.— The  Rev,  J.  H.  Hnnsberger  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call  to  Sweden  (near  BrocKport).  His 
ad  iress  Is  changed  from  Trappe,  Pa.,  to  Brockport, 
N.  Y. 

SODUS. — Rev.  A.  D.  McIntosh  presenteil  to  the 
session  of  the  Presbyterian  church  on  Sunday  last 
a  request  for  three  months'  leave  of  absence,  with  a 
view  to  an  early  resignation  of  his  pastorate  in  So- 
dus.  Mrs.  McIntosh  suffers  yearly  from  hay  fever. 
This  summer  she  returned  to  their  native  home. 
Nova  Scotia,  and  has  been  entirely  free  from  that 
distressing  malady.  Thar  province,  with  its  ocean 
climate,  is  usually  clear  from  the  disease.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  resignation  seems  to  be  one 
of  iho-<e  inevitable  things  against  which  it  is  vain 
to  protest.  It  will  be  accepted,  but  with  universal 
reCT' t  tb^t  the  st-  p  has  become  necessary.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  will  enter  t_e  minis  ry  i-f  the  Dominion  Pres¬ 
byterian  Cbmeh,  and  there  may  be  predicted  for 
hiui  a  camr  of  great  usefulness.  Having  obtained 
his  classical  education  in  the  Province,  he  came  to 
Auburn  for  his  theological  course,  and  after  g  -adu- 
atiqn  there  became  pastor  at  Bed  Creek.  He  re-- 
mained  six  years,  pastor  of  two  churches  seven  miles 
apart.  His  services  were  eminently  successful  in 
that  large  field,  the  Victorv  church  esnecially  being 


upon  the  work  here  Jan  1,  1894.  The  whole  com¬ 
munity  regret  the  necessity  which  compels  the 
termination  of  his  services.  He  will  bear  with 


him  the  love  and  affection  of  all  the  congregations 
where  he  has  labored.  Hamilt  -ii  College  honored  him 
at  the  last  commencement  with  the  degree  of  A.. Vi. 

Stone  Church  (Genesee  County).— A  large  audi¬ 
ence  filled  the  Pre-byterian  church  Sibbatn  morn¬ 
ing.  Sept.  1.5.  to  listen  to  the  very  intei-estiiig  lec¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  E  D.  Barker  on  the  Holy  Land.  The 
lecture  was  chiefly  a  description  of  Jaffa  and  Jeru¬ 
salem.  By  the  skillful  use  of  persoective  and  ob¬ 
jects  perfectly  familiar  to  his  hearers,  Mr.  Barker 
conveyed  a  very  clear  and  original  picture  of  the 
size  and  position  of  the  last-named  city.together 
"  ith  the  nimeiisions  of  i’^i  walls  and  gates.  The 
intere-^t  of  the  audience  was  manifested  by  the  close 
attention  given  throughout. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  in  session 
at  Trenton  on  the  17th  in>-t ,  received  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  DeWitt  from  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  dis¬ 
missed  the  Rev.  Lowndes  W.  Curtis  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Laos,  dissolve*!  the  pa.stordl  relation  of  the 
Rev  Dr.  Horace  G.  Hinsdale  with  Princeton  F'irst 
Church,  and  ordered  the  following  minute  to  be 
entered  upon  its  records:  “Presbyterv  expresses  its 
deep  regret  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Horace  G.  Hinsdale 
feels  constrained  to  request  the  dis-olution  of  that 
pastoral  relation  which  has  existed  so  successfully 
for  eighteen  years;  also  we  express  our  gratification 
that  the  church  has  recognized  the  worth  of  their 
pastor  by  voting  him  the  sum  of  $1,000  per  annum 
for  two  y--ars.  This  is  an  example  of  grateful  con¬ 
sideration  which  is  worthy  of  imitation.”  A  call 
for  the  pastoral  services  of  the  Kev.  Samuel  Mc- 
Lanaban  of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  frotn  the 
Lawrenceville  church,  was  presented  and  approve*! 
by  Presbytery.  It  is  underst-'od  that  he  will  accept 
the  call  at  the  adjourned  meeting  of  Presbytery  in 
the  intervals  of  Symid,  and  arrangements  be  then 
made  for  his  iustallatloD,  Stated  Clerk. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Claysville.- Friday,  Sept.  20th,  this  church  cele¬ 
brated  the  seventy-flftn  anniversary  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  exercises  began  at  1  P.M.  with  devotional 
services,  and  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Irwin  of  Claysville.  The  response  was  by  the  Rev. 
Frank  M  Hall  of  Conneau'ville.  The  history  of 
the  church  followed,  read  by  Dr  G.  W.  F.  Birch  of 
New  York  city,  whose  father,  resident  in  the  place 
since  1830,  is  now  85,  and  the  oldest  member  of  this 
church.  Rev.  J.  M.  Mealy,  D.  1).,  of  New  Wilming¬ 
ton,  the  next  speaker,  ha*l  for  his  sulyect  “The  Pew 
of  the  Church  ”  Rev.  Drs.  Wm  H.  Lester,  Win. 
Speer.  Henry  Woods,  1).  A.  Cunningham  and  J.  I. 
Rrownson  gave  reminiscences.  There  was  a  night 
meeting,  at  which  Rev.  Dame®  D.  Moffatt,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  Colley,  spoke  on 
“The  Church  and  the  College.”  Rev.  A.  A.  .Mealy 
had  for  his  subject  ‘’The  Hoy  at  Church,”  and  Rev. 
E.  O  Sawhill  “The  Social  Church,”  after  which 
voluntary  addresses  were  in  ordi-r.  The  music  in¬ 
cluded  “Songs  by  Ye  Olde  Folk.”  Dr.  S.  S.  Gilson 
thus  writes  in  The  Banner ;  “Claysville  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  old  town,  on  the  famous  national  “Mud  Pike,’’ 
and  doubtless  takes  its  name  from  the  great  abund¬ 
ance  of  clay,  so  much  in  evidence,  especially  in  wet 
and  wintry  weather.  The  town  is  surrounde<i  by  a 
rich  agricultural  country.  The  populati-'n,  like  all 
of  that  *if  Washington  county,  is  intelligent  and 
prosperous.  The  church  at  <  laysrille  wasoiganized 
^pt.  20,  1820,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Huge  of  Washington 
Presbyter?.  At  the  time  of  organization  Joseph 
Donabev,  Sr.,  grandfather  of  Kev.  Soseph  A.  Dona- 
hey  of  Denver,  and  Archibald  Brownlee  were  elected 
ruling  elders.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  had  previ¬ 
ously  filled  the  office  in  the  church  of  Ka^t  Buffalo. 
Rev.  Thomas  Huge  served  the  young  church  as  pas¬ 
tor  and  stated  supply  until  18.35,  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  when  the  relation  was  dissolved  at  his  i-equest. 
The  next  pastor  was  Rev  Peter  Hassinger,  who  re¬ 
cently  die*!  in  Illinois  at  the  age  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  The  early  records  of  the  church  have 
been  lost,  so  that  details  are  inaccessible.  But  it  is 
known  that  Mr.  Hassinger  was  lollowed  in  turn  by 
Revs.  John  Knox,  Wm.  Wright,  David  .VlcCon- 
aughey,  D.  D  ,  and  others,  as  stated  supplies  But 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the*time  up  to  1846  the 
congregation  was  without  the  ministrations  of  the 
Gospel.  On  the  first  Sabbath  of  October,  1846,  Rev. 
Alexander  McCarrell,  D.D. ,  began  his  ministry  in 
the  Claysville  church.  He  served  two  months  as 
stated  supply,  and  was  installed  as  pastor  on  Decem- 
lier  16, 185^  and  he  continued  to  serve  this  church 
with  very  great  acceptability  until  his  death,  which 
took  plack  April  18,  1881.  Bora  year  after  the  death 
of  Dr  McCarrell  the  church  was  wiibout  a  regular 
supnly-  On  March  6,  1882,  Rev  J.  L.  Leeper  was 
called  to  the  p  storate.  He  began  his  work  in  .May, 
and  in  the  tollowing  Septemmr  was  ordained  and 
installed,  and  remained  here  nearly  four  years.  On 
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March  13, 1886,  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Frank  Fish,  1 
was  called  from  the  Western  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  installed  in  May,  1886.  The  present  church 
edifice  was  built  in  1880  at  a  cost  of  i2,00i),  one-third 
of  which  money  was  raised  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Tbos. 
H<«e.  This  building,  now  one  of  ihe  oldest  in  use 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  was  repaired  in  1876  The 
suitable  parsonage  was  built  in  1882  at  a  cost  of 
82,500,  and  will  now  be  fully  occupied,  owing  to  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Fish  two  weeks  ago. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimokk. — Dr.  Joseph  T.  Smith  and  Mrs.  F,liz- 
abeth  C.  Letterman  Smith  will  celrbrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  marriage  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  1, 
at  920  .VliCulluugh  street,  Baltimore,  Aid.  Very 
many  throughout  the  Church  who  may  not  be 
heard  from,  will  none  the  less  feel  like  tendering 
their  most  cordial  congratulations.  Dr.  Smith  is 
beloved  in  Baltimore  and  everywhere  he  is  known, 
and  that  be  and  bis  may  yet  have  joybil  and  satis¬ 
factory  years  Itefore  them,  all  will  wish  and  ask  for 
them.  The  Evangelist  tenders  its  respectful  salu¬ 
tations  to  the  venei'ated  couple. 

OHIO. 

CisciNNATi  Pkesbytkby.— At  its  Stated  meeting 
Sept.  16.  17,  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  receiveit 
Rev.  J.  M.  La  Bach,  D.D.,  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Knoxvi  le.  He  is  to  be  installed  over  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  North  Church  Sept.  25.  Rev.  R.  B.  Irwiu  was 
received  from  the  Presmvtery  of  Union.  Licentiate 
D.  Brownlee  was  dtsmissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Dayton.  Rev.  J.  C.  Irwin,  D.D.,  was  deposed  from 
the  office  of  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Edward  T.  Swiogett,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Large  Churches.— The  Herald  and  Presby¬ 
ter  finds  twen^  two  churches  in  the  Synod  of  Ohio 
with  a  toll  of  nve  hundred  or  more,  as  reported  in 
the  last  Minutes.  These  are:  Urbana,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Helwig  pafct  »r,  570:  Greenfield,  Dr.  D.  Crothers, 
.577:  Cincintiati.  Walttu'  Hills  First,  Dr.  W.  .McKib- 
bin,  ^22:  <  incinnati  Second,  vacant,  516:  Cleveland, 
Euclid  Avenne.  Dr.  S.  P.  Sprecher,  504:  North,  Dr. 
W.  Gaston,  82^  First,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Haydn,  917; 
Calvar.v,  Dr.  I).  O.  Mears,  5(i6:  Woodland  Ave¬ 
nue,  vacant,  1.002:  Second,  Dr.  P.  F.  .'^utuben, 
779:  Columbus,  Broad  street,  Dr.  F.  E.  Mars- 
ten,  .592;  Springfield,  First,  Dr.  A.  Proudfit, 
510;  Pi  qua.  Hr.  T  1  Hughes,  740;  Dayton,  Third 
street.  Dr.  E.  W.  Work,  610;  Lima,  First,  the  Rev, 
R.  J.  Thttmson  551;  Youngstown,  First.  Dr  D.  H. 
Evans,  510:  Canton,  the  Rev.  H  C.  Ferguson,  627: 
Delaware,  Dr.  A.  D.  Hawn,  598:  h^st  Liverpool, 
Dr.  J.  Lloyd  Lee,  1,033;  Mansfield,  Dr.  D.  J.  Meese, 
600;  Newark,  Second,  th«  Rev.  Frank  Grand.stafI, 
500;  Wfllsvtlle.  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Lowry,  581.  And 
we  note  t  he  following  churches  of  Synod  as  having 
430meml)er8  or  upward:  Cadiz.  Rev.  John  S.  Plu- 
raer,  493;  Sidney,  Dr.  Robert  McCa-lin,  496;  Hills- 
bortt.  Dr.  W.  ,1.  McSurely,  485:  Cincinnati  b’irst. 
Dr.  C.  L.  Work,  462:  Cleveland,  Miles  Park,  Rev. 
A.  C.  Ludlow,  450;  Xenia,  Dr.  .Tohn  C.  Ely,  484: 
Wooster,  First,  Dr.  O.  A.  Hills.  483;  Portsmouth, 
Ifirsr,  Dr.  D.  S.  Tappan,  450;  Warren,  Rev.  W.  L 
Swan,  467. 

ILLINOIS. 

Freeport  Presbytery  met  at  Rockford  Sept, 
11.  The  Rev.  Ali>ert  F.  Hale  was  elected  modera¬ 
tor,  and  the  Rev.  M.  Hatfield  was  appointed  clerk 
Henry  White,  a  student  in  the  Nort  hwestern  Uni 
versity,  was  received  as  a  c.mdidate  for  the  minis¬ 
try  and  reominendetl  for  aid.  Considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  was  had  aiiout  the  plan  of  s\ nodical  susten- 
tation  which  htis  been  tried  with  success  in  Indiana, 
and  it  was  decided  to  advocate  the  measure.  The 
church  at  Savanna  was  recommended  for  aid  to  the 
amount  of  1250.  The  tielegales  apttoinied  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Presbytery  at.  the  Syin  <1  of  Illinois  are 
.  Revs.  Henry  Schmidt,  William  1.  Alexander.  George 
D.  Linds.iy,  R.  .1.  L.  .VI  ittbews,  William  T.  Wilcox, 
and  James  D.  McCaughtry,  and  Elders  Parsons, 
Foote,  Williams,  Barr  Morse,  and  Ross. 

The  Presby'tery  of  Peoria,  at  the  meeting  hel ' 
in  Piinccville  Sept.  9th,  reelected  the  Rev.  T.  A. 
MrCurtly,  D.D.,  moderator.  The  Rev.  Edgar  L. 
Williams  was  gianted  leave  to  resign  the  pastoral 
charge  of  Grace  Cbuich.  Pecia,  the  cotigiegaiion 
sending  up  formal  expressions  of  its  regrets  with 
its  consent.  .Mr.  Williams  was  appointed  to  the 
work  of  au  evangelist  for  one  year,  with  permissiou 
to  labor  wherever,  in  the  providence  of  (iod,  he 
might  be  called,  eitner  within  or  without  the  bounds 
of  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  William  Parsons  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presttyt-  ry  of  Ruck  River,  and  a 
call  from  the  church  of  Yates  City  was  accepted  by 
him.  Prtsitytery  approved  of  the  Sjm.>d’a  proposed 
plau  of  sustentation,  upon  the  conditions,  fir.st, 
that  a  competent  executive  officer  shall  lie  ap 
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pointed,  with  a  sufficient  salary,  who  shall  devote 
all  his  time  to  the  superintendence  of  the  work: 
second,  that  the  plan  sbail  be  proved  by  three  years’ 
operation,  and  then  be  overtured  to  the  Presbvte- 
nes  for  their  adoption  or  rejection.  The  following 
persons  were  elected  as  delegates  to  Synod,  to  serve 
for  the  term  of  two  years:  ministers — Thomas  A. 
McCurdy,  D.D.,  Samuel  H.  Moore,  D  D.,  William 

H.  Mason:  elders— H.  S.  Suydam,  Horace  L.  Bailey, 
George  B.  Millard.  Th»  delegates  who  have  one 
y^r  yet  to  serve  are:  ministers- Andrew  Christy 
Brown,  James  H.  Clark,  James  W.  McGowan:  el¬ 
ders — David  .McCulloch.  Castor  Patterson,  William 
T.  Hamilton.  Presbytery  earnestly  r-coraniended 
all  the  sessions,  woman's  societies,  Sunday-schools, 
and  Young  People's  Societies  to  appoint  delegates 
to  the  Synodical  Cougress  of  Missions,  to  be  held 
Oct.  17-20,  in  Peoria;  and  that  the  sessions  give  their 
pastors  permissiou  to  he  in  attendance  upon  the 
Congress  on  Sabbath,  Oct.  20.  Presbytery  resolved 
to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Publication  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Sunday-school  missionary,  to  labor 
within  its  bounds,  mtbel  Church,  Peoria,  was 
chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next  stated  meeting. 

I.  A.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Schuyler  held  its  fall  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Bethel  Church  of  Hamilton  Sept.  10-12. 
This  church  was  organized  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
by  the  consolitlatioii  of  a  feeble  Presbvterian  and  a 
feeble  Congregaiioual  church.  By  the  blessing  of 
God  lipon  the  efficient  labors  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  J. 
£.  Rose,  the  uniteti  baud  has  become  strong,  and  is 
doing  valiant  service  for  the  Master  in  that  grow¬ 
ing  town.  Pastor  Rose  and  his  good  people  showed 
the  Presbytery  “no  little  kiudiiess”  during  its  stay 
am  iiig  them.  Presbytery  was  organized  by  the 
election  of  Rev.  J.  H.*  Nesbitt  moderator  and  Rev. 

J.  M.  Leonard  clerk.  Rev.  E.  B.  Miner  was  dis- 
mis»e<l  'o  the  Presbytery  of  Springfield.  Licentiate 
Cbailes  E.  Fulton  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Dubuque.  Revs.  I'harles  Breinicker 
and  Alartin  P.  Ormshy  were  received  on  certificates 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Peoria.  Rev.  Joseph  W. 
Sanderson,  D.D.,  from  the  Presbyteiw  of  Helena, 
and  Rev.  Theodore  Hunter  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Chippewa.  Mr.  Phinias  Morrill,  a  member  of  the 
Nauvoo  church,  was  received  under  the  care  of 
Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Thompson,  after  a  satisfactory  examina¬ 
tion  on  all  the  prescribed  pans  of  trial,  was  or¬ 
dained  (siue  titulo)  to  the  full  work  of  the  Gospel 
ministry.  The  churches  of  Appanoose,  Plymouth, 
ant!  Salem  German  were  recommended  to  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  for  aid.  The  church  of  Fair- 
Tnoiiiit  WHS  dissolved,  the  dissolution  to  take  effect 
wbeii  certain  pecuniary  matters  between  that 
church  and  the  New  Salem  church  were  satisfac- 
torily  adjusted.  Rev.  F.  A.  McGaw  was  granted 
pennissioii  to  labor  outside  the  boumis  of  this 
Presbytery.  The  following  were  appointed  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Synod  of  Illinois,  which  meets  in  Peo¬ 
ria  Oct.  15:  mini-ters— J.  H.  Rose,  H.  .1.  Frotbing- 
ham.  Geo.  A.  Little,  S.  H.  Hyde.  D.D.,  .1.  H.  Brat¬ 
ton,  J.  M.  Ro.ss,  and' James  T.  Patterson;  elders — 
Henry  Denny.  R.  H.  Griffith,  T.  P.  W-alker,  W.  H. 
Laird,  .1.  H.  Cummings,  Wm.  Carnahan,  and  Isaac 
Bliss.  Presbytery  adjourn*  d  to  m«  et  in  special  se— 
sion  in  Bardolpb  Sept.  23d  at  10  o'clock  A.M.,  and  in 
stated  meeting  at  Carthage  on  April  14th,  1896,  at 
7.30  p.M.  John  G.  Rankin,  Stutwl  Clerk. 

Chicago. — ^The  Friday  morning  meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  Board  of  Presb*  terian  M  issions  met  at 
to  o'clock  in  Room  48,  McCormick’s  Block.  Mrs. 
.Mitchell  presided,  and  the  meeting  was  full  of 
courage  an*!  hope.  Mrs.  Rhea  led  in  prayer.  In 
■  eresting  reports  of  the  different  societies  in  the 
Presbytery  were  given  by  the  ladies.  Miss  Hannah 
of  the  Southern  Church  was  present  and  told  of  the 
work  in  the  South.  Miss  Patterson  gave  an  ac 
count  of  the  Missionary  Conference  and  the  Yoitng 
Women’s  Christian  A8.soci<tiou  at  Lake  Geneva. 

•Miss  Craig  tittered  the  cinsing  prayer. - The  ex 

position  of  the  Sunday-school  Lesson  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey  from  12  to  1  on  Saturday  las" 
in  A8.sociation  Hall.  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Henry  address  d 
the  Sunday  afternoon  service  at  the  Hall,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Jones  of  the  Bible  Institute  conducted  the 
evangelistic  service  in  the  evening.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Associat'on  Evening  College  is  rapidly 
increasing  and  the  promise  of  good  is  encouraging. 
A  pleasant  recepitoii  was  given  Sept.  lO  by 


the  Central  Park  Presbyterian  I  'hurch  to  their  pas 
tor,  the  Kev.  H.  H.  Van  Vranken.  on  bis  return 
f'om  vacation.  The  Endeavor  Society  of  this 
church  is  planning  a  vigorous  w  inter’s  campaign. 
Among  other  plans  is  the  formation  of  a  Chautaii- 
qiia  Circle.  The  Ninth  Presbyterian  Cbristiao  En- 
d(«vor  Society  have  Hd<q>ted  ihe  Australian  ballot 
system  for  the  elec  ion  of  their  officers,  and  several 
of  the  other  church  societies  are  following  ibis  plan. 
-The  annual  meeting  of  the  Evanston  Division 


of  the  Chicago  Union  was  held  at  Glencoe  last  week. 
Supper  was  servvid  at  the  home  of  Gen.  Charles  H. 
Howard,  editor  of  Karm,  Field  and  Fireside,  and 
eu’bouraging  reports  from  the  societies,  with  ad 
dresses,  iii8cus.siuns,  and  plans  for  the  winter  work. 
Rev.  Dr.  N.  I).  Hillis  and  wife  haveretum-«i 
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to  their  Evanston  home  after  an  extended  tour  in 
Europe.  He  preached  in  the  First  Church,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Sept.  15.  and  said  thet  he  would  occupv  bis 

fiulpitin  Central  .Music  Hall,  Chicago,  on  the  f 
owing  Salibath.  The  opening  service  would  h 
memorial  service  for  the  late  Prof.  Swing  and 
viewing  his  life  aud  work  in  Chicago. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Presbytery  of  Sagin  aw  held  its  fall  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Second  Church  of  Saginaw  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  17.  Rev.  VV.  F.  Jones  of  Alma  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Grabiel  of  West  Bay  City 
temporary  clerk.  Rev.  A.  D.  Collins  was  received 


from  the  Presbytery  of  Mahoning,  and  accepted  a 
chU  from  Au  Sable  and  Oscoda.  Rev.  £.  H.  Brad- 
deld  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Monroe, 
and  is  stated  supply  of  Gladwin  and  Beaverton. 
Licentiate  D.  J.  Mitterling  was  ordaioed  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ministry  and  accepted  a  call  to  Coleman.  Rev. 
R.  T.  Lynd  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Chippewa.  Mr.  C.  E.  Blanchard  of  the  senior  class 
of  McCormick  Seminary  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Ixmg,  R.  K.  Ross,  and  W. 
B  Covert  were  received  as  candidates,  and  were 
taken  under  care  of  Presbytery.  Rev.  K.  H.  Brad- 
field  was  appointed  moderator  of  Gladwin  anti  Bea¬ 
verton.  Rwbytery  overtures  the  Synod  of  .Michi¬ 
gan  to  direct  its  committee  on  arrangements  for  the 
Synod  of  1896  to  arrange  for  a  S\  nodical  Confereuce 
on  Missions  in  connection  with  that  meeting  of 
Svnod;  this  conference  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
Synod’s  Committees  on  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 
This  Presbytery  also  overtures  the  Synod  of  Michi¬ 
gan  to  take  such  action  as  shall  stHSure  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  churches  in  .M  ichigan  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  effort  of  the  President  and  Trustees  of  Alma 
College  to  complete  the  1200,000  endowment,  so  iJiat 
the  8(5,000  plraged  conditionally  be  not  lost  To 
that  end  we  urge  that  the  effoit  to  endow  one  hun¬ 
dred  6500  scholarships  be  especially  commended, 
that  the  existence  and  usefulne-s  of  this  institution 
be  put  beyond  the  peradventure  of  failure.  Rev.  R. 
L.  VVilliams  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Detroit  and  Rev.  M.  B.  Townsend  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Boise.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  Rev.  A.  D.  Collins  at  Au  B>able,  and 
Rev.  D.  J.  Mitterling  at  Coleman.  Midland  was 
chosen  as  the  place  for  the  spring  meeting.  Presby¬ 
tery  adjourned  to  meet  during  the  sessions  of  Synod. 

J.  B.  Wallace,  Stated  Clerk. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery'  h^d  its  fall  meeting 
in  Benton  Harbor  Sept.  19.  The  Home  Missionary 
Superintendent,  Mr  Howell,  and  President  Bruske 
of  Alma,  rendered  efficient  aiil.  The  Rev.  W.  R, 
McElroy  of  ( 'assopolis  was  inuderator.  The  Rev. 
R.  P.  Shaw  of  Sturgis,  after  a  membership  of  six¬ 
teen  years,  was  dismissed  to  Olympia  Presbytery, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Barnes  of  Allegan  to  Grand  Kap- 
ids  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  Thos.  A.  Scott,  Allegan, 
was  received;  also  tbe  Kev.  H.  G.  V.  Skinner,  Deca¬ 
tur,  aud  Local  Evangelist  E.  L.  Bucoauan,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  North.  Mr.  Carl  D.  Steele,  Hamilton,  was 
licensed  to  preach  for  one  year.  Tbe  Lord’s  Supper 
»a8  a  refreshing  reunion.  The  dedication  of  the 
fine  church  of  Benton  Harbor  was  a  nappy  consnm- 
matiou  of  its  three  years’  history.  Weduesdsy  eve¬ 
ning  was  occupied  with  addresses  to  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Societies.  The  report  on  necrology  wowed 
tbe  decease  of  four  valued  elders  of  our  churcbee 
during  the  year.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Alletcau  Oct.  1st,  at  7  P.H.,  for  tbe  iustallatiou  of 
tbe  new  pastor,  and  chose  Richland  as  tbe  place  of 
its  spring  meeting.  Francis  Z.  Kosbiteb,  S.  C, 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty  years  finds  all  its  cburchts  supplied  with 
stated  preaching,  and  the  ontltxtk  especially  en¬ 
couraging. 

Allegan.  —  This  church  has  called  the  Rev. 
Thomas  A.  Scott  of  Port  Huron,  Mien.,  who  Is  to 
be  installed  Oi-t.  1st.  Steps  are  taken  lor  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  and  convenient  parsonage. 

Bessemer.— The  Rev.  A.  N  Smith  is  minister  of 
this  church. 

Ontonagon.— The  Rev.  J.  K.  McGilvray  accepts 
tbe  charge  of  Ontonagon  church. 

WISCONSIN. 

Eau  Claire. — The  Rev.  William  N.  Sloan  re¬ 
turned  from  his  vacation  Sept.  1,  and  enters  with 
renewed  interest  in  tbe  work  of  the  Kirst  Church. 
All  of  tbe  evangelical  churches  of  Eau  Claire  are 
preparing  for  tbe  evai  gelistic  services  during  Octo¬ 
ber  to  be  led  by  Messrs.  Muuhall  and  Birch.  The 
Second  Church  is  yet  without  a  pastor. 

Ellsworth.— The  cornerstone  of  tbe  new  edifice 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Ell.swortb  (Rev.  Je¬ 
rome  F.  Tubbs  pastor)  was  laid  Sept.  7  in  tue  pres- 
snee  of  a  thousand  people.  Au  address  was  made 
by  Rev.  W.  N.  Sloan  of  Era  Claire,  and  dinner 
served  in  a  public  hall  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ser¬ 
vices.  The  new  church  will  be  fli.isbed  in  December. 

Stevens  Point.— The  Preibi  terian  pastor.  Rev. 
Edwaid  P.  Rankin,  received  seven  members  Sept. 
8;  all  were  on  profession  of  their  faith:  four  were 
baptized.  Miss  Grace,  daughter  of  Elder  W.  B. 
Buckingham,  aud  Mr.  John  C.  Campbell,  children 
of  this  church,  were  united  in  marriage  Sept.  l(\ 
and  have  got  e  down  as  missionary  learners  among 
the  mountain  whites  at  Joppa  in  Alabama.  Mr. 
Campbell  graduated  last  year  from  Auburn  Semi¬ 
nary  aud  is  licensed  to  preach. 
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IOWA. 

Thb  Pkesbytebt  of  Iowa  met  at  Libertyville 
Sept.  17,  and  choee  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Scofield  of  .Mid¬ 
dletown  moderator.  The  Rev.  William  Graham 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Black  Hills.  The 
Rev.  C.  B.  Ludwig  of  tbe  Presbytery  of  Mattoon 
and  Rev.  J.  E.  ••'o^terof  the  Presbyte^  of  Chicagu 
were  received  (to  be  enrolled  on  reception  of  creden¬ 
tials  by  the  stated  clerk).  Calls  were  presented  as 
follows:  Libertyville  and  Birmingham  for  Rev.  W. 
J.  Bollman,  O.D.;  Kirkville  for  Mr.  R.  K.  Chambers; 
iMedi»polis  for  Rev.  J.  H.  Marshall;  Kossuth  for 
Rev.  .i  McGaughey.  Mr.  Marcus  McClure  of  Medi- 
apolis  and  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Burkhart  were  received 
under  care  of  Presbytery  as  candidates  for  the  min¬ 
istry.  The  delegates  to  Synod  are  Revs.  J.  F.  Ma- 
glll,  D.D ,  J.  t:.  McClintock,  D.D.,  J.  H.  Condit, 
Orr  Lawson,  D.  I>.,  W,  P.  Nelson,  F.  W.  Hiuitt; 
elders--.!.  R.  Braden,  .!.  W.  Anderson,  Andrew 
Singer,  Charles  De  Long,  L.  H.  Ayer,  W.  H.  Sater. 
An  adjourned  meeting  will  be  heid  at  Kossuth  Oct. 
10  at  10  A  M.  to  receive  Rev.  J  McGaughey,  and  in¬ 
stall  Revs.  J  .Vlc(3aughey  and  .1.  H.  Marsnall,  if  the 
wav  be  clear,  over  the  respective  churches  calling 
them.  J.  C.  McClintock,  Stated  Clerk. 


ITountain 
of  Dishes 


\  confronts  the  average  house¬ 
wife  after  all  the  family  have  dined.  They  are  greasy  dishes, 
too,  and  hard  to  get  perfectly  clean  with  ordinary  soap  and 
water.  A  good  many  thoughtful  wives  have  discovered  that 
the  best,  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  wash  dishes  is  to  use 


Gold  Dusti 

Washing  Powder  || 

in  tbe  disb  water.  Tt  note  Hire  tnaorie — elite  tbe  crreace  otid 


J.  C.  Mct5.iNTOCK,  Stated  Clerk. 
NEBRASKA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kearney  met  at  North 
Platte  Sept  10.  The  opening  sermon  was  preacbe<l 
by  Rev  George  Bailey  of  Broken  Bow  from  tbe 
text  “We  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  iii  pEwt.” 
Rev.  B.  H.  Hunt  of  Georgetown  was  chosen  modera¬ 
tor.  Besides  the  usual  business  docket,  provision 
was  made  for  the  following  special  addresses:  “Chris¬ 
tian  ^deavor  in  its  Relation  and  Duty  to  the 
CJhurch,”  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Graves;  “Superiority  of 
Christian  (Colleges  to  State  Institutions,”  by  Rev. 
Geo.  A.  Ray:  ‘'Cur.  Boys,”  by  Rev.  J.  8.  Currens; 
“Home  .Missions,”  by  Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Sexton.  The-e 
addresses  were  exceedingly  sumestive  and  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  ami  profit  of  the  meeting. 
Presbytery  rejoices  that  twelve  pastorates  and  only 
four  statea  supplies  are  reported.  The  Presbyteiial 
Missionary,  Rev.  J.  Hatch,  has  had  a  busy  and  a 
blessed  work  caring  for  his  pari^  of  fifteen  churches. 
Two  Sunday-school  missionaries  are  on  the  fielri, 
and  one  of  them,  Mr.  W.  W.  Scott,  has  tbe  following 
showing  for  a  single  month:  miles  travels' 1, 259 

famili*^s  visited,  18  addresses  delivered.  14  schools 
organized  with  58  teachers  and  478  scholars.”  Dur¬ 
ing  six  months  these  two  men  have  gathered  from 
^tbese  high  and  arid  plains  of  Western  Nebraska 
1,156  teachers  and  scholars  into  83  new  Sundav- 
achools  in  this  Pre-'bytery  alone.  Five  trustees  of 
Presbytery  were  electra,  to  become  a  corporate  body 
under  toe  State  law.-.  Formal  expressions  of  sym- 


in  the  dish  water.  It  acts  like  magic — cuts  the  grease  and  pj 
makes  the  dishes  clea7i.  All  cleaning  is  made  easier  by  this  M 
great  cleanser.  It  is  cheap,  too — that’s  the  best  of  it.  25c.  m 
for  a  large  package.  Sold  by  all  grocers.  r^| 
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Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia. 


warrant  it.  Mr.  Price  was  for  seven  years  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  this  busy 
and  growing  city,  of  which  the  manufacturing  of 
shoes  is  tbe  leading  industry;  and  he  brings  to  this 
arduous  work  ripe  experience,  good  pulpit  and  pas- 
toial  equipment,  and  executive  ability,  that  will  be 
mui;h  neroed  in  building  up  and  moulding  the 
church  at  this  impressionable  period  of  its  history. 
He  has  an  earnest  coros  of  advisers  and  coworkers, 
and  others  are  coming  in  to  strengthen  bis  hands  and 
heart  in  the  good  work.  C.  S.  D. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Rotterdam,  N.  Y.— The  fine  new  Second  Re¬ 
formed  Church  is  in  course  of  dedication  this  week. 
On  Sunday  morning.  Sept.  22d,  tbe  pastor,  tbe  Rev. 
John  Calvin  Knox,  will  preach  a  historical  sermon. 
In  the  afte’iioon  Superintendent  Edward  S.  Sauter 
will  present  the  Sabbath-school  window,  and  an 
address  will  be  given  on  ‘  The  Kelatiou  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  to  the  Church,”  by  the  Rev.  Walter  H. 
Waygood  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  Mrs.  James  W.  Burdick  will  present  the 
Christian  Endeavor  window,  and  the  Rev.  Alexan¬ 
der  Hill  of  Pettersonville,  N.  Y.,  will  deliver  an 
address  on  ‘'Christian  Endeavor  in  the  Church :  Its 
Helpfulness.”  Monday  afternoon  there  will  be  a 
Bible  Conference,  at  which  addresses  will  be  given 
by  Rev.  Thomas  C.  .Johnston  of  Princeiown,  N.  Y., 
and  Prof.  Frank  S.  Hoffman  of  Union  College. 
Tuesday  afternoon  a  Missionary  Conference  will  ne 
held,  with  addresses  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Sewall  and  Philip 
H  (.ole,  both  of  Schenectady,  and  C.  P.  Ditmars  of 
Niskayuna.  N.  Y.  The  dedication  proper  will  occur 
ou  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  the  memorial  win- 


supporting,  50  colored  ministers,  4  candidates  ready 
for  licensure,  and  28  candidates  in  Stillman  Insti 
tute,  and  5  colors  Presbyteries.  Two  of  tbe  Pres- 
bvteries  are  independent,  and  that  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  does  its  work  intelligently  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  give  up  its  independence,  while  that  of 
Texas  is  very  weak.  If  the  independent  Church  is 
organized  soon,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  white 
people  to  furnish  tbe  money  for  it;  and  there  are 
other  considerations  which  seem  to  make  immediate 
decisive  action  unadvisable,  if  not  impossible. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Portland,  Me. — Tne  Presbyterian  church  edifice 
of  this  city  has  been  undergoing  quite  extensive 
repairs  during  the  summer  months.  Tbe  roof  has 
bc«n  reslated^  an  improvement  that  was  sadly 
needed.  The  interior,  that  had  become  somewhat 
dilapidated  in  appearance,  was  thoroughly  over- 
bauted  and  ft'escoed.  Coloretl  glass  windows  will 


_ _ _  Coloretl  glass  windows  will 

replace  tbe  old  di^y  ones  that  have  for  many 
years  been  in  use.  Tne  pastor,  the  Rev.  Henry  Mc- 
Gilvary,  has  invited  the  pastor-at-large  to  preach 
the  sermon  at  the  reopening  the  second  Sabbath  in 
Octoiierj  and  it  is  expected  that  the  entire  cost  of 
renovation  will  be  promptly  met,  as  the  people  are 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  pastor  and  ofiScers  in 
this  undertaking  If  a  spiritual  quickening  and 
renovation  shall  follow  this  material  work  of  beau¬ 
tifying  the  sanctuary,  there  will  be  additional  cause 
for  tbanksgiviug. 

South  Boston.— Fourth  Church.— The  pastor  of 
this  church,  toe  Rev.  Minot  Shaw  Hartwell,  is  pur¬ 
suing  the  course  of  evening  sermons  on  special  sub¬ 
jects  that  proved  successful  during  the  first  year 
of  his  pastorate.  For  ^ptember  and  a  part  of  Oc¬ 
tober  he  annonnees  a  biographical  aeries,  as  follows: 
1.  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  the  Abolitionist;  2.  Wen¬ 
dell  Phillips  tbe  Agitator:  8.  Charles  Sumner  tbe 
State-sman:  4.  Abraham  Lincoln  tbe  Liberator:  5. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  the  Soldier,  to  which  are  appended 
the  well  known  lines  of  Longfellow, 

“  Lives  of  great  men  ali  remind  ns 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  depaitioK,  leave  behind  us 
Fooipiiuts  on  tbe  sands  of  time.” 

The  church  is  enjoying  a  good  degree  of  prot^rity, 
and  all  are  hopeful. 

Roxbuky.- We  regret  to  learn  through  the  Bos¬ 
ton  dailies  that  Dr.  M.  D.  Kneeland  advised  his 
congregation  the  15th  inst.  of  bis  intention  to  nsk 
tbe  people  to  join  with  him  in  requesting  Presby¬ 
tery,  which  convenes  at  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
Ist.  to  dissolve  the  psstoral  relation.  Dr.  Knee- 
land  came  to  this  church  about  five  years  ago,  and 
has  been  incessant  in  his  labors,  which  have  been 
greatly  blessed.  A  beautiful  (tourcb  edifice  has 
been  erected,  and  many  added  to  the  church.  It  is 
Dr.  Knet-land’s  purpose,  as  announced,  to  devote 
his  energies  to  tne  better  observance  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Sabbath,  and  to  widen  bis  sphere  of  usefulness 
as  Secretary  of  the  New  England  Association  for 
this  purpose.  He  will  also  driver  lectures  under 
tbe  auspices  of  tbe  Evangelistic  Association  of  New 
England.  That  toe  retinng  pastor  'will  prosecute 
bis  Work  along  these  lines  of  nsefulness  with  effi¬ 
ciency  Mieed  hardly  be  affirmed  to  those  who  know 
him.  That  a  rich  blessing  may  accompany  him 
and  his  work  is  our  earnest  wish  and  prayer. 

Brockton,  Mass. — At  a  recent  congregational 
meeting  called  for  this  purpose,  the  Rev.  L.  V. 
Price,  who  has  been  supplyiig  this  church  since 
the  Ist  of  May  last,  received  a  very  hearty  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
a  salary  ot  |1,^.  As  it  is  still  the  day  of  small 
things  with  this  young  church,  this  is  quite  an  ad¬ 
vance  step.  However,  the  growth  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  and  consequent  increase  of  income  seems  to 
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The  famous  Hartford  Single-Tube 
Tires  with  which  Columbia  Bicycles 
are  equipped  add  much  to  the  pleas¬ 
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For  ten  cents, — in  stamps,  if  you  wish, — ^The  Sunday 
School  Times  will  be  sent  on  trial,  for  ten  weeks,  to  any  pne 
not  at  present  a  subscriber. 

If  you  have  never  used  The  Sunday  School  Times  it  is 
worth  trying.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Bible 
teachers  and  Christian  workers  receive  it  every  week.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  paper  of  its  class. 

Why  shouldn’t  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more  get 
acquainted  with  The  Sunday  School  Times — test  it  fairly — 
know  it  as  it  is — for  at  least  ten  weeks  ?  We  hope  to  make 
them  want  it  permanently  by  making  it  invaluable  as  a 

lesson  help  to  every  live  teacher. 

Ten  cents  will  bring  the  paper  to  you 
for  ten  weeks,  or  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  free  specimen  copy. 


To  every  trial  sub¬ 
scriber  the  Publishers 
will  send  a  booklet  con¬ 
taining  portraits  of  the 
editors  and  lesson 
writers  of  The  Sunday 
School  Times,  and  many 
interesting  facts  about 
the  paper. 


John  D.  Wattles  &  Co. 

1031  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  F'a. 


The  members  of  the  King’s  Household  have  a 
little  book  sent  them  which  tells  them  what 
to  read  every  day,  and  gives  them  space  for 
taking  notes  on  what  they  read  that  they  may 
the  better  remember  it.  By  following  this  book, 
in  the  course  of  four  years  they  have  read  the 
entire  Bible  and  are  awarded  a  certificate. 
Many  thousands  have  been  enrolled,  and  many 
testify  to  the  benefit  received.  All  are  Invited 
to  join  the  class  now  forming.  For  further 
particulars,  address,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Bronson, 
Salem,  N.  J. 

TOPIC  FOR  I.AST  MEETING  IN  OCTOBER. 
The  late  General  Assembly  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution  as  part  of 
the  report  on  Sabbath  Observance:  "Resolved, 
That  we  recommend  to  our  churches  that 
the  last  prayer-meeting  in  October  in  each 
year  be  set  apart  for  the  puipose  of  empha¬ 
sizing  and  exalting  the  importance  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  Sabbath  Day.”  The  chairman  of 
the  Special  Sabbath  Observance  Committee. 
Mr.  William  R  Worrall,  calls  attention  to  the 
above  action  in  tbe  hope  that  the  service 
named  will  be  generally  devoted  to  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  in  accordance  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Assembly.  Pastors  wish¬ 
ing  at  that  time  to  distribute  in  their  congre¬ 
gations  Sabbath  literature  on  different  phases 
of  the  subject  may  procure  the  same  at  cost 
by  addressing  The  American  Sabbeth  Union, 
in  suffering  and  strong  in  adversity;  timid  before  passages?  How  shall  we  accomplish  this?  208  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  FINE  HISTORICAL  BRONZE. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Ackerman  Coles  has  purchased 
for  presentation  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  group  in 
bronze.  Its  history  and  significance,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  donor,  are  explained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  the  Mayor: 

2£!  Market  Street,  Kbwark,  Sept.  4, 18tl5. 

To  the  Hon.  Julius  A.  Lebkuechek,  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  Newark : 

My  De'tr  Sir:  As  a  gift  to  Newark,  my  native 
«;ity,  in  whose  educational,  scientific,  and  re¬ 
ligious  advancement  my  father,  the  late  Dr. 
Abraham  Coles,  always  took  a  deep  and  ac¬ 
tive  interest,  I  have,  through  the  agency  of 
Messrs.  Sypher  and  Company  of  New  York 
City,  bought  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  beautiful  groups  in  real  bronze  to  be  seen 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  It  consists  of 
three  figures— -an  American  Indian,  his  wife, 
and  her  mother,  each  life  size.  The  pedestal 
is  of  rare  dark  Italian  marble.  The  whole  was 
executed  at  Rome,  Italy,  in  1886,  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  sculptor,  the  late  C.  B. 
Ives,  and  is  illustrative  of  the  following  facts, 
related  by  Parkman  and  other  authorities: 

After  Colonel  Bouquet  had,  in  the  fall  of 
17D4,  compelled  the  Indian  tribes  to  sue  for 
peace,  be  demanded  the  delivery,  at  Fort  Pitt, 
of  all  captives  in  their  possession.  “Among 
those  brought  in  for  surrender,”  says  Park- 
man,  “were  young  women  who  had  become 
partners  of  Indian  husbands,  and  who  now 
were  led  reluctantly  into  the  presence  of 
parents  or  relatives,  whose  images  were  almost 
blotted  from  their  memory.  They  stood  agi¬ 
tated  and  bewildered;  the  revival  of  old  affec 
tions  and  the  rush  of  dormant  memories,  pain 
fully  contending  with  more  recent  attach 
ments,  while  their  Indian  lords  looked  on, 
scarcely  less  moved  than  they,  yet  hardening 
themselves  with  savage  stoicism,  and  stand 
ing  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  imperturba¬ 
ble  as  statues  of  bronze.  Of  the  women,  who 
were  compelled  to  return  with  their  children 
to  the  settlements,  some,  subsequently,  made 
their  escape,  eagerly  hastening  back  to  their 
warrior  husbands,  whose  kindness  before,  as 
well  as  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  had 
proved  to  them  the  sincerity  of  their  affec¬ 
tion." 

In  our  artist’s  group,  the  mother  discovers 
the  wife  of  the  ludian  to  be  her  daughter, 
who  was  carried  off  in  early  childhood.  She, 
however,  fails  in  her  endeavor  to  obtain  from 
her  some  sign  of  recognition.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Bouquet,  observing  her  distress, 
is  said  to  have  suggested  that  she  should  sing 
one  of  the  songs  she  used  to  sing  to  her  when 
a  child.  She  did  so,  then  with  a  sudden 
start,  followed  by  a  passionate  flood  of  tears, 
the  long  lost  daughter  threw  herself  into  her 
mother’s  arms. 

In  order  that  his  work  might  be  accurate 
and  distinctive,  Mr.  Ives  left  Rome  for  this 
country,  where  he  was  successful  in  finding 
for  his  model  an  Indian  who  fulfilled  all  bis 
requirements.  Returning  to  Italy, 'he  there 
perfected  this,  his  great  masterpiece. 

In  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  appro¬ 

priated  $2,000  to  pay  the  Indians  for  a  claim 
they  made  in  regard  to  certain  hunting  and 
fishing  rights.  On  this  occasion  the  red  men 
were  represented  by  Shawriskhekung  (Wilted 
Grass),  an  Indian  of  pure  native  blood.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  having 
been  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Scotch 
Missionary  Society,  which  gave  him  the  name 
of  Calvin.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  be 
entered  the  Continental  Army  to  fight  for  in¬ 
dependence,  and  at  the  time  he  presented  to 
the  Legislature  the  petition  for  pay  for  the 
Indian  fishing  rights,  be  was  upward  of 
eighty  years  of  age.  This  aged  Indian  closed 
his  address  with  the  following  words : 


is  a  little  instrument  weiKhinK  less  than  a  pound,  which  when  attached  to  the  body  causes 
the  whole  -ystem  to  absnrO 

OXYGEN— PURE  OXYGEN 

from  the  atmosohere.  It  introluues  this  potent  curative  agent— oxygen— into  the  remotest 
and  most  recondite  parts.  <  'zvgen  purities  the  blood,  it 

VITALIZES  EVERY  ORGAN, 

ir  makes  war  on  disea-e  bv  destroying  its  producing  cause.  It  eliminates  the  morbid  and  nox¬ 
ious  element-*  that  act  injuriously  or  that 

LOWER  VITALITY. 

It  n-utralizes  or  expels  all  poisons,  either  of  malaria,  contagion,  or  from  the  effects  of  power¬ 
ful  drugs.  With  t  >e  body  plentifully 

SUPPLIED  WITH  OXYGEN 

and  freely  ox-  gen'zed  blood,  it  is  imDO*sib1e  for  disease  to  exist,  because  the  conditions  that 
mtdeit  poesihle  have  b*-en  removed— burnt  out. 

PHYSICIANS,  SCIENTISTS 

and  all  thin  ing  pe  p'e  are  asked  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  theory  of  and  results  that  fol- 
lo-ir  the  application  of  the  Eloctropoise. 

A  “  SURE  CURE  ?  ” 

of  cour  e  not.  but  by  its  new  method  of  apnlying  oxygen  the  Electropoise  has  of  ten  effected 
cure- of  ebr  •niccas-'s  pronounced  •"incurable.” 

STATESMEN,  JURISTS, 

cle  gviiien.  scient’s's.  physicians,  and  intelligent  members  of  all  classes  of  society  use  and  in¬ 
dorse  th*-  Electron  ise.  In  uur  btx>K 

THEIR  CERTIFICATES 

are  given,  together  with  other  information  about  the  Electropoise,  its  price,  method  of  apply¬ 
ing,  ease  of  application,  certainty  of  effect, 

ABSENCE  OF  SHOCK, 

orotheraeusation  except  increase  of  vigor,  its  total  difference  from  the  “electrical  appliances” 
commonly  known.  Tni*  book 

MAILED  FREE 

to  any  iutere-ted  applicant.  Write  for  one  and  learn  more  of  this  new  home  cure  for  disease 
without  medic >ne. 


ELECTROLIBRATION  CO. 


1  1122  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 

1  346  PULTON  ST.,  BROOKLYN. 


“Not  a  drop  of  our  blood  have  you  apilled  in 
battle;  not  an  acre  of  our  land  have  you 
taken  but  with  our  consent.  These  facts  speak 
for  themselves  and  need  no  comment.  They 
place  the  character  of  New  Jersey  in  bold 
relief  and  bright  example  to  those  States 
within  whose  territorial  limits  our  brethren 
still  remain.  There  may  be  some  who  would 
despise  an  Indian  benediction,  but  when  I  re¬ 
turn  to  my  people  and  make  known  to  them 
the  result  of  my  iniesion,  the  ear  of  the  great 
Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  which  is  still  open 
to  our  cry,  will  be  penetrated  with  our  invo¬ 
cation  of  blessings  upon  the  generous  sons  of 
New  Jersey.” 

“It  is  a  proud  fact  in  the  history  of  New 
Jersey,”  said  Senator  Samuel  L.  Southard, 
before  the  Legislature  on  this  same  occasion, 
“that  every  foot  of  her  soil  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Indians  by  voluntary  purchase  and 
transfer— a  fact  no  other  State  of  the  Union, 
not  even  the  land  which  bears  the  name  of 
Penn,  can  boast  of.”  For  these,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  pre¬ 
eminently  proper  that  New  Jersey  should 
possess  this  magnificent  monument  cast  in 
honor  of  the  American  Indian. 

With  your  sanction  I  will  have  it  brought  to 
Newark,  requiring,  according  to  Mr.  Sypher. 
the  aid  of  several  men,  eight  powerful  horses, 
and  two  large  trucks,  and  have  it  placed  on  a 
suitably  prepared  foundation,  all  at  my  own 
individual  expense,  in  the  locality  we  shall 
decide  upon.  Awaiting  your  reply,  I  am, 
with  great  respect.  Yours  sincerely, 

Jonathan  Ackerman  Coles. 

The  bronze  shield  which  is  one  of  the  orna 
inents  of  the  Newark  Free  Public  Library, 
was  a  gift,  from  Dr.  Coles  and  his  sister,  and 
was  one  of  the  pieces  which  attracted  atten 
tion  at  the  World’s  Fair. 


Ill  Tempered  Babies 

are  not  desirable  la  any  borne.  Insufficient  nuurisbment 
prKlucesiU  temper.  Guard  agaimt  f  etful  children  by 
feeding  nntritions  and  digestible  food.  The  Gail  horden 
Eaale  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  most  snccsesful  of 
all  infant  foods. 


FOKE8TBY  IN  GERMANY. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  .Science,  held  in  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  Baron  Herman,  who  be¬ 
longs  to  the  German  Embassy  at  Washington, 
read  a  paper  deserving  of  wide  circulation  in 
this  country.  It  was  on  the  subject  of  for¬ 
estry.  He  showed  that  one  fourth  of  the 
territory  of  Germany  is  covered  with  trees, 
and  he  said  that  every  tree  in  Germany  is 
known  to  a  forest  officer  The  forests  of  Ger¬ 
many  are  not  policed  with  here  and  there  a 
man  who  surveys  his  bailiwick  with  a  tele¬ 
scope.  There  are  enough  of  these  officers  to 
detect  the  first  desecration  of  a  tree  an-l  take 
the  preliminary  steps  toward  punishing  it. 
There  are  no  less  than  eleven  distinctively 
forestry  colleges  in  Germany,  where  students 
go  through  a  four  years’  course  preparing  for 
actual  work  in  the  German  forests  There  is 
not  a  detail  connected  with  the  care  of  the 
forests  of  Oerinany  neglected.  Wanton  waste 
of  any  kind  there  is  followed  by  swift  punish¬ 
ment. 


SKIRT  BINDING.” 


Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  material, 
to  the  S.  H.  &M.  Co..  F.  O.  t-ox  699,  N.  Y,  City. 


Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


September  2tf, 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  DOCTOR’S  COLUMN. 

L.  C.  M..  NfW  York.— Hav.unflered  with  throat  trouble 
for  some  time.  The  least  thioK  is  suflHcie  t  to  make  it 
worse,  aud  It  has  weakened  my  wbote  system.  Please 
advise. 

Take  Pulmoline  according  to  directions.  Read 
circular  carefully.  Cerebrine,  extract  of  the  brain, 
will  strengthen  the  nerves.  Five  drops  on  the 
tongue,  twice  a  day. 

B.  F.  C.,  West  Troy,  N.  Y.— Have  cramps  in  my  legs. 
What  is  good. 

Natrolithic  Salt— a  teaspoohful  in  half  tumbler  of 
hot  water  each  morning,  and  one  Febricide  Pill 
three  times  a  day. 

H.  G.  O.,  Mlpneapolis.— My  hair  is  falling  out  badlv. 
What  can  Ido? 

Use  Petroleine.  Read  circular  carefully  and  fol¬ 
low  directions. 

Jnlia  T.  G.,  Syracuse.— Am  constipated,  and  have  spells 
of  acute  indit  estion.  What  would  you  advise  ? 

Begin  with  Natrolithic  Salts,  teaspoonful  in  a  half 
tumbler  of  hot  water,  twice  a  we^,  before  break¬ 
fast.  After  breakfast  and  dinner,  taike  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  Gastrine.  Avoid  highly  seasoned  and  greasy 
foods. 

C.  Falino  Brown,  A.M.,  M.  D., 
Med.  Dept.,  Col.  Chem.  Co.,  Washington  D.  C. 

Spe''ia’tie8  sold  by 

OOLUMBIA  CHBIIICAI.  CO..  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  ANIMAL  EXTRACTS. 
CEREBRINE,  From  the  Brain.  MEDULLINE,  From  the 
Apinal  Cord.  CARDINE,  From  the  Heart.  TESTINE, 
OVARINE,  THYROIDINE. 

Dose,  5  Drops.  Price,  Two  Drachma.  $1.25. 
ECZEniCURE,  For  skin  disease^.  PETROLEINE,  For 
restoring  the  hair.  PULMOLINE,  For  ihioat  an<l  lung 
diseeses.  FEBRICIDE,  Fur  Malaria,  Nenialaia.  Ac. 
CATARRHINE,  For  Catarrh,  Ha'  Fever,  &c.  M' nth’s 
treatment,  tncladl'ig  Inonflla'or  $2.80.  OASTRINE,  For 
Dyspepsia.  NATROLITHIC  SALT5.  For  Constipation. 

At  all  Drugsista.  (210)  Send  lor  Literature. 


S  LADIES  !  ! 

Do  you  I'ke  a  cup  of  Good  Tea?  If  so 
send  this  “Ad”  aud  15c.  In  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  ^Ib.  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  you  may  re- 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Big  premiums, 
etc  ,  Teas,  ('oflees.  Baking  Powder  and 
SpiCcs.  e>euii  tor  terms.  (Rviu.) 

THJE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO, 
P,  O.  Box  289.  81  aud  83  Vesey  St..  New  Yora. 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

In  the  past  three  months  we  have  cleared  $080.75  i^elling  Dish 
Washers.  1  did  most  of  the  work,  my  brother  helped  some.  I 
expect  to  do  better  next  month,  as  every  Dish  Washer  sold, 
advertises  itself,  and  sells  several  more  ;  I  don't  have  to  leave 
the  house.  People  bear  about  the  Dish  Washers  and  send  for 
them,  they  are  so  cheap  Any  lady  or  gentleman  can  make 
money  In  this  boslness,  as  every  family  wants  a  Dish  Washer. 
Any  of  yonr  readers  who  have  energy  enough  to  apply  for  an 
agency  can  easily  make  from  $8  to  $12  per  day .  Yon  can  get 
fnll  particulars  by  aildresslng  .VIonnd  City  Dish  Wa' her  Co.. 
St.  Loul',  Mo.  They  help  yon  to  get  started  and  then  yon  can 
make  money  awfnl  fast.  A.  L.  C. 
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PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Gr  8  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  rf  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  7O  CI00  people  without  ac- 
cidetit,. 

harvard  building, 

789  SIXTH  AVI-NUE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City. 
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IMPORTANT  BABYLONIAN  INSCRIPTION. 

I  In  the  year  1894  the  trustees  of  the  British 
;  Museum  acquired  a  number  of  tablets  inscribed 
in  the  Babylonian  language,  and  one  of  these 
—probably  the  most  interesting  of  the  series — 
I  has  just  been  deciphered  and  published.  The 
tablet  of  unbaked  clay— measuring  in.  by 

7{  in. — is  inscribed  on  both  sides  with  an  ac- 
'  count  of  Babylonian  affairs  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  year  B.C.  747.  The  inscription 
begins  by  giving  us  some  information  concern¬ 
ing  a  revolt  which  broke  out  in  Borsippa  about 
'  746  B.C.,  and  ends  with  the  accession  of 
Sbamash  -  Shum  •  Ukin,  a  foster  brother  of 
Assur-Hani  Ful,  in  667  B.C.  The  tablet  is 
'  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Biblical  students, 

'  as  it  throws  light  on  and  confirms  the  state¬ 
ment  made  in  2  Kings  19-87.  It  appears  from 
what  tbe  inscription  tells  us,  that  about  the 
year  780  B.C.  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Elam,  a 
tributory  province  of  Assyria,  and  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  Hallusu,  King  of  Elam,  invaded  Babylon 
and  carried  away  many  of  the  statues  of  tbe 
gods.  Not  satisfied  with  this  insulting  treat¬ 
ment  of  Babylonian  deities  the  Elamite  mon¬ 
arch  actually  bad  the  audacity  to  place  one 
Nergal-Uzezib  upon  the  Babylonian  throne, 
and  thus  defied  his  Assyrian  blaster.  The 
Utter  act  could  not  be  passed  by  the  Assyrians 
in  silence,  and  accordingly  Sennacherib,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  marched  to  Elam 
and  captured  Hallusu  tbe  rebel  at  a  place 
called  Niffer.  After  this  we  have  the  most 
important  part  of  tbe  inscription— namely,  tbe 
native  account  of  the  murder  of  Sennacherib 
and  the  accession  of  Esarhaddon  In  2  Kings 
19-87  we  have  the  account  of  Sennacherib’s 
death  given  thus:  "And  as  be  (Sennacherib) 
was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his 
god,  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  his  sons 
smote  him  with  the  sword  .  .  .  and  Eaarhad- 
don  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  ”  Now  in  the 
recently  discovered  fragment  we  have  this  ac¬ 
count  borne  out  almost  word  for  word.  In 
I'olumn  3,  line  34.  we  read:  "In  tbe  month  of 
Tohit  (January  -  February)—day  20.  Senna 
cherib.  King  of  Assyria,  his  son,  in  a  revolt 
killed  him.  In  the  month  Adar  (Marob-April), 
day  18,  Esarhaddon,  his  son,  in  the  land  of 
Assyria  upon  the  throne  sat."  The  close  con¬ 
nection  between  the  Biblical  and  native  ac¬ 
counts  will  at  once  be  seen,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  Scripture  gives  us  the 
names  of  the  two  sons  who  were  responsible 
for  the  death  of  their  father,  and  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  furnishes  us  with  the  date  to  the  day 
when  this  took  place.  We  have,  therefore,  in 
this  newly  discovered  fragment  one  more 
proof  of  the  general  historical  accuracy  of 
Biblical  history. 

ENGLISH  OAKS. 

A  writer  in  Garden  and  Forest  speaks  of  the 
magnificent  oak  trees  still  to  be  seen  in  old 
Sherwood  Forest  in  England.  The  forest  has 
I  been  a  royal  hunting  ground  from  time  im- 
1  memorial,  famed  in  romance  as  the  home  of 
Robin  Hood,  and  noted  for  such  historic  trees 
as  the  Parliament  oak,  the  Major  oak,  the 
Shire  oak,  and  other  celebrated  specimens. 
These  oaks  were  quite  as  eminent  for  the 
soundness  and  quality  of  their  timber  as  for 
their  majestic  appearance,  and  many  of  the 
best  of  them  have  been  out  for  use  in  public 
buildings.  There  is  still  in  existence  an  auto¬ 
graph  letter  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  which  he  acknowledges 
the  grant  of  certain  trees  from  this  forest  to 
be  used  for  rebuilding  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
after  the  great  fire  in  London:  "Wee  must 
accept,”  writes  Sir  Christopher,  "this  season 
but  ten  of  the  great  trees,  and  I  presume  once 
more  to  acquaint  you  with  the  scantlings  of 
the  great  Beanies  to  prevent  mistake,  to  wit: 
forty-seven  feet  long  and  thirteen  by  fourteen 
inches  widest  the  small  end,  growing  timber, 
this  scantling  to  hold  die  square  as  neer  as 
can  be  without  sap.”  When  we  remember  the 
amount  of  osk  timber  that  has  been  used  for 
British  navies  and  for  other  construction.  It  is 
a  marvel  that  so  many  of  the  oldest  and  finest 
trees  remain  in  this  forest  unscathed,  except 
by  time. 


NONE 

SUCH 

niNCE  nEAT 

Two  large  pies  are  made  from  each 
package  of  None-Socb  Mince  Meat. 
For  sale  by  all  grocers.  Be  sure 
and  get  the  Ifone-Soch. 

MERRCLL-SOULE  CO., 
i  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Flivpr! 

Cudahy’s 

REX  BRAND 

Extract  of  Beef 

Put  up  in  Jars,  Bottles  aa4  Capsules. 
Sample  Box  of  Capsules  mailed  for 
4C.:  full  sJxe  box,  50c  Buoklat  “Froaa 
the  Ranch  to  the  Table,”  containing 
many  valuabia  recipes,  mailed  fraa. 
Insist  on  Cadsbv’s  “Rex  BranJ"  and  70a 
are  insured  the  finest  qoalitx  of  EztrMt 
of  Peer. 

The  Cudahy  Pharmacenticaf  Co. 
South  Omaha,  Neb. 


LAMPS  VAlilETIES 

Too  Should  see  theimprovementaionr  patents)  inLampa 

“THE  MILLER”  is  the  best  lampnade 

Over  ODS  hundred  thoossnd  have  beaa  sold.  Ifnotfor 
sale  bj  roar  dealer,  ooaia  to  oar  atore,  or  write  for 
oataloxna  and  order  07  maU. 

Mannfaotarera.  I  EDWARD  MILLERCCOv 

|g  and  $p  Waet  Broadwai.  aodfiSPartPla^ 


The  Evangelist’s 
Prize  Sunday-school 
Library 


for  the  little  ones, 
^  always  relished, 
^Jj  and  very  econom- 
'  ^  ical,  is  a  bowl  of 
broth  made  of 


The  most  practical  and  satisfactory  list 
of  books  for  Sunday-schools  yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Sunday-schools  of  the  United  States. 
The  verdict  of  the  most  intelligent  and  zeal¬ 
ous  friends  of  good  reading  for  Sunday- 
school  boys  and  girls. 

The  orders  for  these  books,  within  a 
short  period,  have  exceeded  a  thousand  vol¬ 
umes,  and  the  purchasers  are  loud  in  praise 
of  the  volumes  which  they  have  received. 
Now  is  the  time  to  strengthen  your  Sunday- 
school  library. 

The  list,  with  prices  and  suggestions  as 
to  how  to  obtain  the  books,  may  be  had, 
free  of  charge,  upon  application  to 


with  crackers  or  bread  broken  .mo  it  Use  ^ 
teaspoonful  of  the  Extract  to  each  pint  of 
water.  Can  be  prepared  over  an  oil  stove  or 
gas  jet  -  .  - 

We  issue  a  little  book  of  "Cnlinaity^  Wrinkles,” 
which  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Send  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  to 


Armour  &  Company, 


THE  EVANGELIST. 

3S  Union  Square,  New  York, 


America’s 

Representative 

Bicycle. 

Light, 

Strong, 

Fast. 


The  Liberty  Cycle  Co, 


1317  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 
567  Brood  St.,  Newark. 
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